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“Tue effects of a strong mind and vigorous ima- 
ion to develope themselves even under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, may be al 
ways,” says Sir Walter Scott, “considered with 
pleasure, and often with profit.” In this point 
of view it is, that every man of intelligence and 
education must feel an interest in the literary 
productions of the Ettrick Shepherd. What the 
value of those productions may be in a critical 
nse, is an inquiry into which we are not dis- 

d to enter at the present moment. That 

y are far above the standard of compositions 
which might be expected from a self-taught rus- 
tic, it would be unjust to deny. But it would be 
gtoss flattery to say that they are as worthy of 
immortality as the verses of Burns. What is 
most surprising in them is the “ town air,” if we 
may so express ourselves, which pervades almost 
all Hogg’s writings. They savour little of the 
raciness of clownish genius, and shew very few 
traces of the difficulties under which they were 
elaborated. 

The tales, called Altrive, from the name of a 
farm which the author holds at a nominal rent 
from the Buccleugh family, are to consist of se- 
lections from his most approved writings, inter- 
spersed occasionally with original pieces not yet 
published; the whole to be comprised in twelve 
volumes. We have three tales in the volume 


now before us, all distinguished by a wildness of 


imagination, which bounds from incident to inci- 
dent with an enviable facility. The story entitled 
“Captain John Locky,’ furnishes abundant evi- 
dence of his teeming fancy. The hero is from 
the beginning to the end the sport of the most 

ed-for events, alternately raised from the 
_ abyss of despair to the summit of hope, and as 
* quickly thrown from the heights of prosperity to 


the depths of misfortune. He is the offspring of 


a forced Scottish marriage, which was afterwards 
dissolved. No one but his mother knows of his 
existence, and he is watched by her parental care 
through life, although her family ‘would have 
murdered him if they had been aware of his 
identity. He serves in the wars under Marlbo- 
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rough, and in the Swedish army under Charles 
‘the Mad.’ His adventures on the continent 
follow each other with so much rapidity, that it 
is difficult to remember them. We must say 
that they are too often not worth remembering, 
and yet the tale is upon the whole calculated to 
interest the reader from the very mumber, if not 
from the attractiveness of its incidents. The two 
other stories are short, and, though of a different 
character, are calculated to afford a favourable 
specimen of the compositions by which they are 
to be followed. 

We must own, however, that we have given 
our attention principally to the memoirs of his 
own life, and the reminiscences of several of his 
distinguished contemporaries, which occupy the 
first hundred and fifty pages of his volume. Of 
these also portions have been published before, 
but there are some things in them that will bear 
repetition. We find no fault with his egotism ; 
on the contrary, we like him the better for it— 
Autobiography is in general the most charming 
kind of reading that we know of, and bears the 
same relation to mere biography, as does the sound 
of a human voice to that of an instrument. We 
easily pass over the little vanity, the love of 
praise, and the consciousness of notoriety which 
now and then break out through his narrative. 
We could forgive much more than this in order 
to get at any man’s account of his own history, 
especially of any literary man, the mysteries of 
whose art are celebrated so often in complete 
solitude. 

Mr. Hogg tells us that he is the second of four 
sons, and that he was born on the 25th of Janu- 
ary, 1772. He was brought up, as his progenitor 
had been, to the toils of a shepherd’s life, upon 
the farms of Ettrick, of which his father, in an 
evil hour, had taken a lease, depending for capital 
upon the slender earnings he had accumulated. 
He was eventually ruined, and our hero was 
obliged to go to service, having been able to at- 
tend the parish school but for a short time, during 
which he learned to read. He was only seven 
years of age when he was hired by a farmer m 
the neighbourhood to herd a few cows, his wages 
for the half year being a ewe lamb and a pair of 
new shoes. The latter was a luxury, however, 
in which he seldom actually indulged, as from 
habit he preferred being without them. His 





father having been appointed shepherd to a gen- 
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fleman who took a short lease of the Ettrick 
farms, he was taken home during the winter 
quarter and put to school, where he made some 
progress in reading, but very little in writing. 
This, he tells us, was all the education he ever 
had; in all it did not extend beyond the period of 
half a year. This is a curious fact, and ought 
to operate as an encouragement to those who 
meet with difficulties of any kind in the pursuit 
of knowledge. \ 

When the spring returned, the young lad was 
sent away to his old occupation of herding 
cows, and ‘in this employment,’ he says, ‘the 
worst and lowest known in our country, I was 
engaged for several years under sundry masters, 
till at length I got into the more honourable one 
of keeping sheep.’ The juvenile pastor was not 
without a Daphne—a little shepherdess who had 
eharge of a flock of new-weaned lambs, and 
whom he was desired to assist. He loved the 
girl dearly, and ever after, on her account, liked 
the women better than the men. When he was 
fifteen years old he had already served nearly as 
many different masters. He perhaps was fond 
of variety, but he imputes his frequent changes 
to an ambition for higher wages, which he thought 
he deserved as his strength improved. He from 
his outset obtained a character for the inoffensive- 
ness of his behaviour, which was a recommenda. 
tion for him wherever he went. He had a hard 
life of it with some of his masters, one especially, 
in whose service he was often nearly exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue. All this time he neither 
read nor wrote, nor had he access to any book 
~ except the Bible. His wages he took to his pa- 
rents, who supplied him with the scanty clothing 
he had. He speaks pathetically of his want of 
shirts, and of the difficulty consequent thereupon 
which he felt in keeping up his trowsers, braces 
not having been yet invented. When fourteen 
years of age he made an important acquisition— 
an old violin, which he purchased for five shil- 
lings saved out of his wages. With this he ge- 
nerally amused himself before he went to bed, 
and that too without disturbing others, as his 
couch was the straw in the stables or cow-houses. 
We infer that his performance was not of the 
most enchanting description, inasmuch as when- 
ever he attempted his strains within the reach of 
human ears, he was unceremoniously compelled 
to leave off. But we dare say the fiddle was not 
a Cremona. 


In his eighteenth year he went into the service 
of Mr. Laidlaw, of Ellibank upon Tweed, from 
whom he went to Mr. Laidlaw’s father at Wil- 
lenslee, and subsequently to a gentleman of the 
same name, of Block House. Of the Laidlaws, 
especially the latter, with whom he lived as a 
shepherd for ten years, he speaks in tetms of 
affectionate recollection. During this period he 
had more frequent access to books. His prime 
favourites wete—* The Life and Adventures of] 
Sir William Wallace,” and the “Gentle Shepherd.” 
Having accidentally stumbled on Burnet's “Theo- 





ry of the Conflagration of the Earth,” it filled hig 
mind for a season with all sorts of horrible dreama, 
In 1796, he began to read with considerable at. 
tention, and then to write. His first efforts in 
composition, were songs and ballads for the lasses 
to sing in chorus, ‘ and a proud man I was,’ he 
declares, ‘ when I first heard the rosy nymphs 
chanting my uncouth strains, and jeering me by 
the still dear appellation of “ Jamie the poeter.”* 
He adds, 


‘I had no more difficulty in composing 
then than I have at present; and I was eq 
well-pleased with them. But then the writing of 
them !—that was a job! I had no method of 
learning to write, save by following the Italian 
alphabet ; and though I always stripped myself of 
coat and vest when I began to pen a song, yet 
my wrist took a cramp, so that I could rarely 
make above four or six lines ata sitting. Whether 
my manner of writing it out was new, I know 
not, but it was not without singularity. Having 
very little spare time from my flock, which was 
unruly enough, I folded and stitched a few sheets 
of paper, which I carried in my pocket. I had 
no inkhorn; but, in place of it, I borrowed a small 
vial, which I fixed in a hole in the breast of my 
waistcoat; and having a cork fastened by a piece 
of twine, it answered the purpose fully as well. 
Thus equipped, whenever a leisure minute or two 
offered, and I had nothing else to do, I sat doy 
and wrote out my thoughts as I found them. 
This is still my invariable practice in writing 
prose. I cannot make out one sentence by study, 
without the pen in my hand to catch the ideas as 
they arise, and I never write two copies of the 
same thing. 

‘My manner of composing poetry is very dif- 
ferent, and, I believe much more singular. Let 
the piece be of what length it will, I compose and 
correct it wholly in my mind or on a slate, ere 
ever I put pen to paper, and then I write it down 
as fast as the A, B,C. When one is written, it 
remains in that state, it being as you very well 
know, with the utmost difficulty that I can be 
brought to alter one syllable, which I think is 
partly owing to the above practice. 

‘It is a fact, that, by a long acquaintance with 
any poetical] piece, we become perfectly reconciled 
to its faults. ‘The numbers by being frequently 
repeated, wear smoother to our minds; and the 
ideas having been expanded by our reflection on 
each particular scene or incident therein described, 
the mind cannot without reluctance, consent to 
the alteration of any part of it. 

*I remember in the year 1812, the year before 
the publication of the “ Queen’s Wake,” that I 
told my friend, the Rev. James Nicol, that I had 
an inward consciousness that I should yet live to 
be compared with Burns; and though I might 
never equal him in some things, I thought I 
might excel him in others. He reprobated the 
idea, and thought the assumption so audacious, 
that he told it as a bitter jest against me in a 
party that same evening. But the rest seeing me 
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mortified, there was not one joined in the laugh 
against me, and Mr. John Grieve replied in these 
words, which I will never forget, “ After what he 
has done, there is no man can say what he may 
do.” "—vol. i. pp. xiv.—xvii. 

His great censor and patron, Mr. William 
Laidlaw, at the same time that he pointed out 
the faults in his compositions, commended them 
highly, and introduced them to the notice of Sir 
Walter Scott, by whom they were ireated with 
his usual amiable and generous attention, which 
gave the young poet encouragement to proceed. 
He entered into a poetical contest with two other 
shepherd lads, one of whom was his brother. 
Their theme was “ The Stars,” and the arbitra- 
tors awarded to his brother the palm of supe- 
riority. He continued to add annually to his store 
of ballads and other small pieces, chiefly on ideal 
or legendary subjects. His first published song 
was “ Donald M’Donald,” which he composed in 
the year 1800, upon Buonaparte’s then threat- 
ened invasion. It was set to music, and sung 
everywhere in Edinburgh, while he was tending 

« sheep upon the mountains. He complains sadly, 
that although the popularity of his song was un- 
bounded, ‘ no one ever knew, or inquired who was 
the author.’ 


First attempts at Poetry. 
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farm and then another, much too large for his 
capital. From one difficulty he only plunged 
deeper into another, and at length after three 
years of miserable struggling, during which the 
muses altogether neglected him, he was fairly 
run aground, and abandoned the scene of his la- 
bours, having given up every thing he possessed 
to his ereditors. ‘None of these matters, he 
pleasantly tells us, ‘ had the least effect in depres- 
sing my spirits—I was generally rather most 
cheerful when most unfortunate.’ Returning to 
Ettrick Forest he met with a most disheartening 
reception from his old friends, who absolutely 
disowned him. As he had appeared as a specu- 
lating farmer and a poet, nobody would now em- 
ploy him as a shepherd, and for a whole year he 
found himself without occupation or money in 
his native country. By what means he continued 
to subsist all that time the deponent saith not. 
He had nothing then for it, but to set up as a 
literary man; so taking his plaid about his shoul- 
ders, off he marched to Edinburgh, where he had 
the mortification to find that his poctical talents 
were estimated at a very low rate. In vain he 
sought for employment from booksellers, editors 
of magazines, and newspapers. ‘They would all 
be glad to publish his lucubrations, but none 
would pay for them. In this plight he once more 


‘There was at that period, and a number of|went to Constable. 


years afterwards, a General M’ Donald, who com. 
nded the northern division of the British army. 
The song was sung at his mess every week day, 
and sometimes twice and thrice. ‘The old man 
was proud of and delighted in it, and was wont 
to snap his thumbs and join in the chorus. He 
believed, to his dying day, that it was made upon 
himself; yet neither he nor one of his officers ever 
knew or inquired who was the author—so thank- 
less is the poet’s trade.”—pp. xxii., xxiii. 

In 1801 he resolved on commencing poet in 
good earnest. So being at the Edinburgh mar- 
ket one Monday, with a number of sheep for sale, 
and being detained for a day or two, he spent his 
leisure hours in writing off from memory some 
poems which he had left in manuscript at home, 
and gave them to a printer, who struck off a 
thousand copies. They were sad stuff, he says, |: 
and he was afterwards heartily ashamed of them. 
The appearance of “the Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border” taught him the art of imitating an- 
cient ballads. He selected a number of tradi- 
tionary stories, and ‘ put them in metre by chant- 
ing them to certain old tunes.’ In these he was 
more successful, he says, than in any thing he 
had hitherto tried. 

These ballads he afterwards collected, and ha- 
ving been recommended by Sir Walter Scott to} i 
publish them, he went to Edinburg from Mitchell | t 





‘I again applied to Mr. Constable to pub- 
lish a volume of songs for me; for I had nothing 


else by me but the songs of my youth, having 
given up all these exercises so long. He was 


rather averse to the expedient, but he had a sort 


of kindness for me, and did not like to refuse; so 


after waiting on him three or four times, he 


agreed to print an edition and give me half the 
profits. He published one thousand copies at five 
shillings each; but he never gave me anything; 
and as I feared the concern might not have proved 
a good one, I never asked any remuneration. 


‘The name of this work was the “ Forest 


Minstrel,” of which about two-thirds of the songs 
were my own, the rest furnished by correspon- 
dents—a number of them by the ingenious Mr. 
J. M. Cunningham. In general they are not 
good, but the worst of them are all mine, for I 
inserted every ranting rhyme that I made in my 
youth, to please the circles about the firesides in 
the country; and all this time I had never been 
once in any polished society—had read next to 
nothing—was now in the thirty-eighth year of 
my age—and knew no more of haman live or 
manners than a child. I was a sort of natural 
songster, without another advantage on earth. 
Fain would I have done something ; but, on find- 
ing myself shunned by every one, I determined 


o push my own fortune independent of booksel- 


Slack, in Nithsdale, (where he was then living |lers, whom I now began to view as enemies to 
with Mr. Harkness as shepherd), for the purpose |all genius. My plan was to begin a literary 


of treating about his manuscript, for which and 


weekly paper, a work for which I was rarely 


for that “ celebrated work, Hogg on Sheep,” he |qualified, when the above facts are considered. 
received in private subscriptions and otherwise 

three hundred pounds. His riches drove 
him almost out of his senses. He took first one 





I tried Walker and Greig, and several printers, 
offering them security to print it for me. No; 
not one of them would print it without a book. 
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seller’s name to it as publisher. “ D—n them,” 
said I to myself, as I was running from one to 
another, “the folks are here all combined in a 
body.” Mr.Constable laughed at me exceedingly, 
and finally told me that he wished me too well to 
encourage such a thing. Mr. Ballantyne was 
rather more civil, and got off by subscribing for 
80 many copies, and giving me credit for ten 
pound’s worth of paper. David Brown would 
have nothing to do with it, unless some gentle- 
men, whom he named should contribute. At 
length I found an honest man, James Robertson, 
a bookseller in Nicholson street, who I had never 
before seen or heard of, who undertook it at once 
on my own terms: and on the first of September, 
1810, my first number made it appearance on a 
quarto demy sheet, price fourpence. 

‘A great number were sold, and many hun- 
dreds delivered gratis; but one of Robertson’s 
boys, a great rascal, had demanded the price in 
full for all that he was to have delivered gratis. 
They showed him the imprint, that they were to 
be delivered gratis: “So they are,” said he, “ I 
take nothing for the delivery, but I must have 
the price of the paper if you please.” 

‘This money that the boy brought me, con- 
sisting of a few shillings and an immense number 
of halfpence, was the first and only money I 
had pocketed of my own making since my arri- 
val in Edinburgh in February. On the publica- 
tion of the first two numbers, I deemed I had as 
many subscribers, as, at all events, would secure 
the work from being dropped; but on the publi- 
cation of my third or fourth number, I have for- 
got which, it was so indecorous, that no fewer 
than seventy-three subscribers gave up. This 
was a sad blow for me; but, as usual, I despised 
the fastidiousness and affectation of the people, 
and continued my work. It proved a fatal over- 
sight for the paper, for all those who had given 
in, set themselves against it with the utmost in- 
veteracy. The literary ladies, in particular, 
agreed, in full divan, that I would never write a 
sentence which deserved to be read. A reverend 
friend of mine has often repeated my remark on 
being told of this;—* Gaping deevils! wha cares 
what they say? If I leeve ony time, I'll let them 
see the contrair o’ that.” . 

‘My publisher, James Robertson, was a kind- 
hearted confused body, who loved a joke and a 
dram. He sent for me every day about one 
o'clock, to consult about the publication ; and then 
we uniformly went down to a dark house in the 
Cowgate, where we drank whiskey and ate rolls 
with a number of printers, the dirtiest and lean- 
est-looking men I had ever seen. My youthful 
habits having been so regular, I could not stand 
this; and though I took care, as I thought, to 
drink very little, yet when I went out, I was at 
times so dizzy I could scarcely walk; and the 
worst thing of all was, 1 felt that I was begin- 
ning to relish it. 

* Whenever a man thinks seriously of a thing 
he generally thinks aright. I thought frequently 


they never would do; and that instead of 


myself forward, as I wished, I was going straight 
to the devil. I said nothing about this to my 
respectable acquaintances, nor do I know if ever 
they knew or suspected what was going on ; but, om 
some pretence or other, I resolved to cut all con. 
nexion with Robertson; and sorely against his 
will, gave the printing to Messrs. Aikman, then 
proprietors of The Star newspaper, showing them 
the list of subscribers, of which they took their 
chance, and promised me half the profits. At 
the conclusion of the year, instead of i 
me any profits, they complained of being minus, 
and charged me with the half of the loss. Thig 
I refused to pay, unless they could give me an 
account of all the numbers published, on the sale 
of which there should have been a good profit 
This they could not do; so I paid nothing and 
received as little. I had, however, a good deal 
to pay to Robertson, who likewise asked more; 
so that after a year’s literary drudgery, I found 
myself a loser rather than a gainer. 

‘The name of this periodical work was “The 
Spy.” I continued it for a year, and to this day 
cannot help regarding it as a literary curiosity. 
It has, doubtless, but little merit, but yet I think 
that, all circumstances considered, it is rather 
wonderful. In my farewell paper I see the fol- 
lowing sentence occurs, when speaking of the 
few who stood friends to the work :— 

*“ They have at all events the honour of pa- 
tronising an undertaking quite new in the records 
of literature: for, that a common shepherd, who 
never was at school; who went to service at seven 
years of age, and could neither read nor write 
with any degree of accuracy when thirty; yet 
who, smitten with an unconquerable thirst after 
knowledge, should leave his native mountains, 
and his flocks to wander where they chose, come to 
the metropolis with his plaid wrapped about his 
shoulders, and all at once set up for a connoisseur 
in manners, taste, and genius;—has much more 
the appearance of a romance than a matter of 
fact; yet a matter of fact it certainly is; and such 
a person is the editor of ‘ The Spy.’ ” ’—vol. i, 
pp. XXX——-XXXv. 


His next attempts were in the dramatic line, 
but they were not successful. He then published 
“ The Queen’s Wake,” which has been ever since 
the chief pillar of his fame. It obtained for him 
the acquaintance of most of the literary charac- 
ters of the northern metropolis, and brought him 
a considerable sum of money—more than it was 
worth, according to his own sober estimate, the 
whole of it, with few exceptions, being, as he 
candidly admits, ‘little better than trash!’ It was 
dedicated to Princess Charlotte. 


‘During all this time I generally went on a 
tour into the Highlands every summer, and al- 
ways made a point of tarrying some time at 
Kinnaird House, in Athol, the seat of Chalmers 
Izett, Esq. whose lady had taken an early interest 
in my fortunes, which no circumstance has ever 





of these habits and connexions, and found that 


abated. I depended much on her advice and 
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good taste; and had I attended more to her 
friendly remonstrances it would have been much 
better for me. In the summer of 1814, having 
been seized with a severe cold. while there, it was 
arranged that I should reside at Kinnaird House 
two or three weeks; and as Mrs, Izett insisted 
that I should not remain idle, she conducted me 
up stairs one morning, and introduced me into a 
little study, furnished with books and writing 
materials. “ Now,” said she, “I do not wish 
you to curtail your fishing hours, since you seem 
to delight so much in it, but whenever you have 
a spare hour, either evening or morning, you can 
retire to this place, either read or write as the 
humour suits you.” “Since you will set me 
down to write,” said I, “ you must choose a sub- 
ject for me, for I have nothing in hand and have 
thought of nothing.”—* How can you be at a loss 
for a subject,” returned she, “and that majestic 
river rolling beneath your eyes ?”—“ Well,” said 
I, “though I consider myself exquisite at de- 
scriptions of nature and mountain scenery in 
particular, yet I am afraid that a poem wholly 
descriptive will prove dull and heavy.”—* You 
may make it the shorter,” said she, “only write 
something to prevent your mind from rusting.”’ 
—vol. i. pp. liii., liv. 


Mr. Hogg now fully acquiesces in the justice 
of the criticisms by which his poems, “ Mador of 
the Moor,” and “ The Pilgrims of the Sun,” were 
derided for their extravagance of fiction. ‘ After 
my literary blunders are a few monihs old,’ he 
says, ‘I can view them with as much indifference, 
and laugh at them as heartily, as any of my 
neighbours.’ His next literary adventure was 
the most Quixotic he had yet undertaken. He 
resolved on soliciting a poem from every living 
author in Britain, with a view to publish them in 
one volume. Among others, Wordsworth sent 
him one, which he afterwards reclaimed. Lord 
Byron and Rogers both promised contributions, 
but failed to transmit them. Hogg believes that 
Lara was intended for his book, but that it was 
withheld through some sinister influence. Sir 
Walter Scott returned a downright refusal to his 
request; this frustrated his whole plan; he in 
consequence abused the northern minstrel in 
strong language, and for some time carried on a 
war against him. Looking over the pieces which 
he had received, he thought that they were none 
of them of such distinguished merit as to ensure 
the success of his book. He had the vanity to 
believe that he could, in imitation of the style of 
each writer, produce better poems than they had 
sent him. ‘This conceit gave rise to his “Poetic 
Mirror, or Living Bards of Britain,” which was 
moderately successful, though it imposed on no- 
body. He next published two volumes of trage- 
dies, which have never been performed, and, we 
believe, very little read. He had at one time 

ined on writing a drama every year, hop- 

ing to perfect himself by degrees; but his fail- 

ure discouraged his ambition in this line. He 

bad commenced an epic poem on a regular plan, 
2L 
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aspiring to make it his greatest work ; two books 
were finished, when finding that the poetical 
portions of his dramas obtained no favour in the 
public eye, he despaired of doing anything better. 
He was, however, afterwards induced to finish 
and send to press, “Queen Hinde,” the utter 
failure of which gave a finishing blow to his po- 
etical career. He consoles himself, however, 
with the belief—a belief peculiar, we apprehend, 
to himself,—that it is the most estimable of all 
his productions. 

Hogg claims credit to himself for having been 
the originator of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” con- 
cerning which he gives some anecdotes that may 
amuse the modern Athenians. He assures us 
that his “ Brownie of Bodsbeck,” which was said 
at the time to be an imitation of “Old Mortal 
ity,” was written long before the latter was pub- 
lished. He mentions some facts with reference 
to this his first novel, which will be instructive to 
young authors. 


‘That same year I published “The Brownie 
of Bodsbeck,” and other tales, in two volumes. 
I suffered unjustly in the eyes of the world with 
regard to that tale, which was looked on as an 
imitation of the tale of “Old Mortality,” and a 
counterpart to that; whereas it was written long 
ere the tale of “ Old Mortality” was heard of: 
and I well remember my chagrin on finding the 
ground, which I thought clear, pre-occupied be- 
fore I could appear publicly on it, and that by 
such a redoubted champion. It was wholly 
owing to Mr. Blackwood that this tale was not 
published a year sooner, which would effectually 
have freed me from the stigma of being an imi- 
tator, and brought in the author of the “ Tales 
of my Landlord” as an imitator of me. That 
was the only ill turn that Mr. Blackwood ever 
did me; and it ought to be a warning to authors 
never to intrust booksellers with their manu 
scri 

‘I mentioned to Mr. Blackwood that I had two 
tales I wished to publish, and at his request I 
gave him a reading of the manuscript. One of 
them was “The Brownie,” and, I believe, was 
not quite finished. He approved of it, but with 
“The Bridal of Polmood,” however, it was pub- 
lished from the same copy, and without the alter- 
ation of a word, and has been acknowledged by 
all who have read it as the most finished and best 
written tale that I ever produced. Mr. Black- 
wood himself must be sensible of this fact, and 
also that in preventing its being published along 
with “The Brownie of Bodsbeck,” he did an in- 
jury both to himself and me. As a farther proof 
how little booksellers are to be trusted, he like. 
wise wished to prevent the insertion of “The 
Wool-gatherer,” which has been a universal fa- 
yourite; but I know the source from whence it 
proceeded. I would never object trusting a 
bookseller, were he a man of any taste; for unless: 
he wishes to reject an author altogether, he can 
have no interest in asserting what he does 
think. But the plague is, they never read 
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themselves, but give them to their minions, with 
whom there never fails to lurk a literary jea- 
lousy ; and whose suggestions may uniformly be 
regarded as anything but the truth. For my 
own part, I know that I have always been looked 
on by the learned part of the community as an 
intruder in the paths of literature, and every op- 
probrium has been thrown on me from that quar- 
ter. The truth is that am so. The walks of 
learning are occupied by a powerful aristocracy, 
who deem that province their peculiar right; else 
what could avail their dear-bought collegiate ho- 
nours and degrees? No wonder that they should 
view an intruder from the humble and despised 
ranks of the community with a jealous and in- 
dignant eye, and impede his progress by every 
means in their power.’—vol.i. pp. Lxxix—Lxxxi. 


In consequence of some rather dissipated 
nights which Hogg spent at a jovial club, called 
“ The right and wrong Club,” he drank himself 
into an inflammatory fever, which confined him 
for sometime to his bed. At one period the dis- 
ease assumed a serious aspect. It is a proof of 
that truly kind disposition which is known to 
form so admirable a trait in Sir Walter Scott’s 
character, that although Hogg had renounced 
his friendship, and had told him that he held 
his literary talents in contempt, he nevertheless 
during his illness constantly inquired after him 
with marked solicitude. “ I would fain have 
called,” he said to a friend of the invalid,“ but I 
knew not how I would be received. I request, 
however, that he may have every proper attend- 
ance, and want for nothing that can contribute 
to the restoration of his health. And in particu- 
lar, I have to request that you will let no pecuni- 
ary consideration whatever prevent his having 
the best medical advice in Edinburgh, for I shall 
see it paid.” It is equally creditable to Hogg to 
add, that when he afterwards heard accidentally 
of this conversation, he wrote a letter of apology 
to Sir Walter, and they were again upon the 
best terms of friendship. The author concludes 
his autobiographical sketch with a catalogue of 
his works, which amount in all to about thirty 
volumes ; an extraordinary number for any man, 
but more especially for a self-educated man, who 
had spent the greater part of his life in the hum- 
ble capacity of a shepherd. He adds some fur- 
ther details concerning himself in a chapter enti- 
tled ‘ Reminiscences of former days.’ 


‘From 1809 until 1814, I resided in Edin- 
burgh, having no home or place of retirement in 
my native district of Ettrick Forest, a want 
of which I felt grievously in summer. But in 
the course of the last-mentioned year I received 
a letter from the late Duke Charles of Buccleugh, 
by the hands of his chamberlain, presenting me 
with the small farm of Altrive Lake, in the wilds 
of Yarrow. The boon was quite unsolicited and 
unexpected, and never was a more welcome one 


and streams, where each face was that of a friend, 
and each house was a home, as well as a resi 
dence for life to my aged father. 

‘The letter was couched in the kindest terms, 
and informed me that I had long had a secret 
and sincere friend, whom I knew not of, in hig 
late Duchess, who had in her lifetime solicited 
such a residence for me. In the letter he said, 
“the rent shall be nominal ;” but it has not even 
been nominal, for such a thing as rent has never 
been once mentioned. Subsequently to that pe. 
riod I was a frequent guest at his Grace’s table: 
and as he placed me always next him, on his 
right hand, I enjoyed a good share of his con 
versation, and I must say of my benefactor, that 
I have never met with any man whom I deemed 
his equal. There is no doubt that he was be 
loved and esteemed, not only by his family and 
friends, but by all who could appreciate merit; 
yet strange to say, Duke Charles was not popu 
lar among hiy tenantry. This was solely owing 
to the change of times over which no nobleman 
can have any control, and which it is equally im- 
possible for him to redress; for a more conside- 
rate, benevolent, and judicious gentleman I never 
saw. It is natural to suppose that I loved him, 
and felt grateful towards him; but exclusive of 
all feelings of that nature, if I am any judge of 
mankind, Duke Charles had every qualification, 
both of heart and mind, which ought to endear a 
nobleman to high and low, rich and poor. From 
the time of his beloved partner’s death his spirits 
began to droop; and though, for the sake of his 
family, he made many efforts to keep them up, 
the energy that formerly had supported them 
was broken, and the gnawings of a disconsolate 
heart brought him to an untimely grave. Blessed 
be the memory of my two noble and only bene- 
factors! they were lovely in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were but shortly divided. 

‘I then began and built a handsome cottage 
on my new farm, and forthwith made it my 
head-quarters. But not content with this, hav- 
ing married in 1820 Miss Margaret Phillips, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Philips, late of Long- 
bridge-moor, in Annandale, and finding that I 
had in the hands of Mr. Murray, Mr. Black- 
wood, Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, and Messrs. 
Longman and Co., debts due, or that would soon 
be due, to the amount of a thousand pounds, I 
determined once more to farm on a larger scale, 
and expressed my wish to the Right Honourable 
Lord Montague, head trustee on his nephew's 
dominions. His Lordship readily offered me 
the farm of Mount Benger, which adjoined my 
own. At first I determined not to accept of it, 
as it had ruined two well-qualified farmers in the 
preceeding six years; but was persuaded at last 
by some neighbours, in opposition to my own 
judgment, to accept of it, on the plea that the 
farmers on the Buccleugh estate were never 
suffered to be great losers, and that at all events, 
if I could not make the rent, I could write for 





conferred on an unfortunate wight, as it gave me 
ence more a habitation among my native moors 


it. So accordingly I took a lease of the farm 
for nine years. 
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*[ called in my debts, which a ae or perhaps I should say his recollec- 


and amounted to within a few pounds 


tion, surpasses that of all men whom I ever 


e thousand; but at that peried the sum was|knew. I saw a pleasant instance of it recorded 
inadequate, the prices of ewes bordering | lately regarding Campbell's “ Pleasures of Hope ;” 
shillings per head. ‘The farm required} but I think I can relate a more extraordinary 

to the amount of one thousand sheep, | one. 


cows, five horses, farming utensils of all 


‘He and Skene of Rubislaw, and I were out 


sorts, crop, manure, and, moreover, draining,|one night, about midnight, leistering kippers in 
fencing, and building, so that I soon found I had| Tweed, and, on going to kindle a light at the 
not half enough of money; and though I rea-|Elibank March, we found to our inexpressible 
lized by writing, in the course of the next two|grief that our coal had gone out. To think of 

seven hundred and fifty pounds, besides| giving up our sport was out of the question, so 
smaller sums paid in cash, yet I got into diffi-|we had no other shift save to send Rob Fletcher 
culties at the very first, out of which I could |home all the way through the darkness, the dis 
never redeem myself till the end of the lease, at|}tance of two miles, for another fiery peat. 


which time live stock of all kinds having declin- 


* While Fletcher was absent we three sat down 


ed one half in value, the speculation left mejon a piece of beautiful greensward on the brink 
mee more without a sixpence in the world—|of the river, and Scott desired me to sing him 


and at the age of sixty it is fully late enough to}my ballad of “Gilmanscleuch.” 


begin it anew. 


‘It will be consolatory, however, to my friends | printed or penned. 


Now be it re- 
membered, that this ballad had never been either 
I had merely composed by 


to be assured, that none of these reverses ever|rote, and, on finishing it three years before, I 


in the smallest degree on my spirits. As|had sung it once over to Sir Walter. 


long as I did all for the best, and was conscious 


I began 
it at his request; but at the eighth or ninth 


that no man could ever accuse me of dishonesty, | verse, I stuck in it, and could not get on with 


L laughed at the futility of my own calculations, 
and let my earnings go as they came, amid con- 
tentment and happiness, determined to make 
more money as soon as possible, although it 
should go the same way.’—vol. i. pp. xciv.— 
xevii. 


Among these reminiscences we find two or 


three anecdotes of eminent literary men, which 
we shall transcribe for the reader’s amusement. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


*I remember his riding upon a terribly high- 
spirited horse which had the perilous fancy of 
leaping every drain, rivulet, and ditch that came 
in our way; the consequence was that he was 
everlastingly bogging himself, while sometimes 
the rider kept his seat despite of the animal’s 


plunging, and at other times he was obliged to|sinking. 


extricate himself the best way he could. In 


another line; on which he began it a second 
time, and recited it every word from beginning 
toend. It being a very long ballad, consisting 
of eighty-eight stanzas, I testified my astonish- 
ment. He said that he had lately been on a 
pleasure party on the Fourth, and that to amuse 
the company, he had recited both that ballad and 
one of Southey’s (“The Abbot of Aberbro- 
thock,”) both of which ballads he had heard 
once from their respective authors, and he be- 
lieved he had recited them both without misplae- 
ing a word. 

‘Rob Fletcher came at last, and old Laidlaw 
of the Peel with him, and into the foaming river 
we plunged in our frail bark, with a fine blaz- 
ing light. In a few minutes we came into 
Gliddy’s Weal, the deepest pool in Tweed, when 
we perceived that our boat gave evident signs of 
When Scott saw the terror that Peel 
was in, he laughed till the tears blinded his 


coming through a place called the Milsey Pog, I}eyes. Always the more mischief the better sport 
said to him, “ Mr. Scott, that is the maddest deil | for him! “ For God’s sake push her to the side!” 


ofa beast I ever saw. Can ye no gar him taka/roared Peel. 


“Oh she goes fine!” said Scott; 


wee mair time? He’s just out o’ ae lair intil}/“ An’ gin the boat were bottomless, and seven 


another wi’ ye.” 


miles to row;” and by the time he had well got 


*“Ay,” said he, “he and I have been very|out the words, down she went to the bottom, 
often these two days past like the Pechs; we|plunging us all into Tweed over head and ears. 
could stand straight up and tie our shoe-latchets.” | It was no sport to me at all; but that was a glo- 
I did not understand the joke, nor do I yet, but|rious night for Sir Walter, and the next day was 


I think these were his words. 
‘We visited the old castles of Thirlestane and 


no worse.” 
‘I remember leaving Altrive Lake once with 


Tushilaw, and dined and spent the afternoon and|him, accompanied by my dear friend, William 
the night with Mr. Brydon of Crosslee. Sir} Laidlaw, and Sir Adam Ferguson, to visit the 
Walter was all the while in the highest good| tremendous solitudes of the Grey Mare’s Tail, 
humour, and seemed to enjoy the range of moun-|and Loch Skene. I conducted them through 
tain solitude which we traversed exceedingly.| that wild region by a path which, if not rode by 
Indeed I never saw him otherwise in the fields.|Clavers, was I dare say never rode by another 
On the rugged mountains—or even toiling in| gentleman. Sir Adam rode inadvertently into a 
Tweed to the waist, I have seen his glee not only| gulf, and got a sad fright, but Sir Walter in the 
eurpass his own but that of all other men. His| very worst paths never dismounted, save at Loch 
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Skene to take some dinner. We went to Moffatt 
that night, where we met with some of his 
family, and such a day and night of glee I never 
witnessed. Our very perils were matter to him 
of infinite merriment; and then there was a 
short-tempered boot-boy at the inn, who wanted 
to pick a quarrel with him, at which he laughed 
till the water ran over his cheeks. 

*I was disappointed in never seeing some in- 
cident in his subsequent works, laid in a scene 
resembling the rugged solitude around Loch 


nius can exist together. In Scotland, I am sure, 
they cannot. With regard to the English, |. 
shall leave them to settle that among themselves, 
as they have little that is worth drinking, 
‘ Before we had been ten minutes together, my, 
heart was knit to Southey, and every hour there. 
after my esteem for him increased. I break. 
fasted with him the next morning, and remained. 
with him all that day and the next; and the 
weather being fine, we spent the time in yam. 
bling on the hills and sailing on the lake; and 


Skene, for I never saw him survey any with so|all the time he manifested a delightful flow of 


3 Besa heg 


much attention. A single serious look at a scene} spirits, as well as a kind sincerity of manner, 
generally filled his mind with it, and he seldom|repeating convivial poems and ballads, and al. 
took another; but here he took the names of allj|ways between hands breaking jokes on hig 
the hills, their altitudes and relative situations} nephew, young Coleridge, in whom he seemed to 
with regard to one another, and made me repeat) take great delight. He gave me, with the utmost 


them several times. It may occur in some 


his works which I have not seen, and I think it 
will, for he has rarely ever been known to interest 
himself either in a scene or a character, which 
did not appear afterwards in all its most striking 


peculiarities. 


‘There are not above five persons in the world 
who I think know Sir Walter better, or under- 
stand his character better than I do; and if I 
outlive him, which is likely, as I am five months 
and ten days younger, I shall draw a mental por- 
trait of him, the likeness of which to the origi- 
nal shall not be disputed. In the meantime this 
is only a reminiscence in my own lines of an 


lustrious friend among the mountains. 


*The enthusiasm with which he recited and 
spoke of our ancient ballads during that first 
tour of his through the forest, inspired me with 
a determination immediately to begin and imi- 
tate them, which I did, and soon grew tolerably 
good at it. I dedicated “the Mountain Bard” to 


him:— 


Bless’d be his generous heart for aye, 
He told me where the relic lay, 
Pointed my way with ready will, 


Afar from Ettrick’s wildest trill ; 

Watch’d my first notes with curious eye, 

And wonder’d at my minstrelsy : 

He little ween’d a parent’s tongue 

Such strains had o’er my cradle sung.’ 
—vol. 1. pp. cxvi.—cxxi. 


Southey. 

‘ My first interview with Mr. Southey was at 
the Queen’s Head-inn, in Keswick, when I had 
arrived, wearied, one evening, on my way to 
Westmoreland; and not liking to intrude on his 
family circle that evening, I sent a note up to 
Greta Hill, requesting him to come down and 
sce me, and drink one half mutchkin along with 
me. He came on the instant, and stayed with 
me’ about an hour and a half. But I was a 
grieved as well as an astonished man, when I 
found that he refused all participation in my 
beverage of rum punch. For a poet to refuse his 
glass was to me a phenomenon; and I confess I 
doubted, in my own mind, and doubt to this day, 
if perfect sobriety and transcendent poetical ge- 


readiness, a poem and ballad of his own, for a 
work which I then projected. I objected to his 
going with Coleridge and me, for fear of his en. 
croaching on his literary labours; and as I had 
previously resided a month at Keswick, I knew 
every scene almost in Cumberland; but he said 
he was an early riser, and never suffered any 
task to interfere with his social enjoyments and 


days. 

‘Southey certainly is as elegant a writer as 
any in the kingdom. But those who would love 
Southey as well as admire him, must see him as 
I did, in the bosom, not only of one lovely 
family, but of three, all attached to him as a 
father, and all elegantly maintained and educat. 
ed, it is generally said, by his indefatigable pen. 
The whole of Southey’s conversation and econo- 
my, both at home and afield, left an impression 
of veneration on my mind, which no future con- 
tingency shall ever either extinguish or injure. 
Both his figure and countenance are imposing, 
and deep thought is strongly marked in his dark 
eye; but there is a defect in his eye-lids, for 
these he has no power of raising; so that, when 
he looks up, he turns up his face, being unable 
to raise his eyes; and when he looks towards the 
top of one of his romantic mountains, one would 
think he was looking at the zenith. ‘This pecu- 
liarity is what will most strike every stranger in 
the appearance of the accomplished laureate. He 
does not at all see well at a distance, which 
made me several times disposed to get into a 
passion with him, because he did not admire the 
scenes which I was pointing out. We have only 
exchanged a few casual letters since that period, 
and I have never seen this great and good man 
again.’—vol. i. pp. cxxi—cxxiv. 


Wordsworth. 


‘I have forgotten what year it was, but it was 
in the summer that the “ Excursion” was first 
published, when Mr. James Wilson came to me, 
one day, in Edinburgh, and asked me to come 
to his mother’s house in Queen Street to dinner, 
and meet Mr. Wordsworth and his lady. I said 





I should be glad to meet any friend of his kind 
and venerated mother’s at any time, and should 





recreations; and along he went with us both - 
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eertainly come; but not having the least concep- 
fion that the great poet of the Lakes was in 

i and James having called him Mr. 
Wordsworth, I took it for the celebrated horse- 
dealer of the same name, and entertained some 
shrewd misgivings how he should chance to be a 

in a house where only the first people in 
Edinburgh were wont to be invited. 

¢# You will like him very much,” said James; 
“for although he proses a little he is exceedingly 
. t li gent.” 

«J dare say he is,” returned I; “ at all events 
he is allowed to be a good judge of horse-flesh.” 
The Entomologist liked the joke well, and car- 
ried it on for some time; and I found in my 
tour southward with the celebrated poct, that 
several gentlemen fell in the same error, express- 
ing themselves as at a loss why I should be 
travelling the country with a horse-couper. He 
was clothed in a grey russet jacket and pan- 
taloons, be it remembered, and wore a broad- 
brimmed beaver hat; so that to strangers he 
doubtless had a very original appearance. 

‘When I finally learnt from James that it was 
the Poet of the Lakes whom I was to meet, I 
was overjoyed, for I admired many of his pieces 
exceedingly, though I had not then seen his pon- 
derous “Excursion.” I listened to him that 
night as to a superior being, far exalted above 
the common walks of life. His sentiments 


seemed just, and his language, though perhaps a 
litle pompous, was pure, sentient, and expressive. 


We called on several noblemen and gentlemen in 
company; and all the while he was in Scotland I 
loved him better and better. Old Dr. Robert 
Anderson travelled along with us as far as the 
sources of the Yarrow, and it was delightful to 
see the deference which Wordsworth paid to that 
venerable man. We went into my father’s cot, 
and partook of some homely refreshment, visited 
St Mary's lake, which that day was calm and 
pure as any mirror; and Mrs. Wordsworth in 
particular testified great delight with the whole 
ecene. In tracing the windings of the pastoral 
Yarrow from its source to its confluence with the 
sister stream, the poet was in great good-humour, 
delightful, and most eloquent. Indeed it was 
impossible to see Yarrow to greater advantage; 
and yet it failed of the anticipated inspiration; 
for “ Yarrow Visited” is not so sweet and inge- 
nious a poem as “ Yarrow Unvisited,” so much 
is hope superior to enjoyment. 

‘From Selkirk we were obliged to take differ- 
ent routs, as Wordsworth had business in Teviot- 
dale, and I in Eskdale; and, at last, I landed at 
Ryedale Mount, his delightful dwelling, a day 
and a night before him and his lady. I found 
his sister there, however, a pure, ingenuous child 
of nature; kind, benevolent, and greatly attached 
to her brother. Her conversation was a true 
mental treat; and we spent the time with the 
children delightfully till the poet’s arrival. 

*I dined with him, and called on him several 
times afterwards, and certainly never met with 


fore people have wondered why I should have 
indulged in caricaturing his style in the 
“Poetic Mirror.” I have often regretted that 
myself; but it was merely a piece of ill-nature 
at an affront which I conceived had been put on 
me. It was the triumphal arch scene. This 
anecdote has been told and told again, but never 
truly; and was likewise brought forward in the 
“Noctes Ambrosiane,” as a joke; but it was no 
joke; and the plain, simple truth of the matter 
was thus :— r 

‘It chanced one night, when I was there, that 
there was a resplendent arch across the zenith, 
from the one horizon to the other, of something 
like the aurora borealis, but much brighter. It 
was a scene that is well remembered, for it 
struck the country with admiration, as such a 
phenomenon had never before been witnessed in 
such perfection; and, as far as I could learn, it 
had been more brilliant over the mountains and 
pure waters of Westmoreland than anywhere 
else. Well, when word came into the room of 
the splendid meteor, we all went out to view it; 
and on the beautiful platform at Mount Ryedale 
we were all walking in twos and threes, arm-in- 
arm, talking of the phenomenon, and admiring it 
Now be it remembered, that Wordsworth, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Lloyd, De Quincey, and myself 
were present, besides several other literary gen- 
tlemen whose names I am not certain that I re- 
member aright. Miss Wordsworth’s arm was 
in mine, and she was expressing some fears that 
the splendid stranger might prove ominous, when 
I, by ill luck, blundered out the following re- 
mark, thinking that I was saying a good thing: 
“Hout, me’em! it is neither mair nor less than 


joost a treeumphal airch, raised in honour of the 


meeting of the poets.” 

‘“That’s not amiss. Eh? Eh?—that’s very 
good,” said the Professor, laughing. But Words- 
worth, who had De Quincey’s arm, gave a grunt, 
and turned on his heel, and leading the little 
opium-chewer aside, he addressed him in these 
disdainful and venomous words :—* Poets? Poets? 
What does the fellow mean? Where are they?” 

‘Who could forgive this? For my part I never 
can, and never will! I admire Wordsworth, as 
who does not, whatever they may pretend? but 
for that short sentence I have a lingering ill- 
will at him which I cannot get rid of It is 
surely presumption in any man to circumscribe 
all human excellence within the narrow sphere 
of his own capacity. The “ Where are they?” 
was too bad! I have always some hopes that 
De Quincey was leeing, for I did not myself hear 
Wordsworth utter the words. 

‘I have only a single remark to make on the 
poetry of Wordsworth, and I do it because I 
never saw the remark made before. It relates 
to the richness of his work for quotations. For 
these are a mine that is altogether inexhaustible. 
There is nothing in nature that you may not get 
a quotation out of Wordsworth to suit, and a 





quotation too that breathes the very soul of 


anything but the most genuine kindness; there- poetry. There are only three books in the world 
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that are worth the opening in search of mottoes 
and quotations, and all three of them are alike 
rich. These are the Old Testament, Shake- 
speare, and the poetical works of Wordsworth; 
and, strange to say, the “Excursion” abounds 
most in them.’—vol. i. pp. cxxiv.—cxxx. 


Lockhart. 


* When it is considered what literary celebrity 
Lockhart has gained so early in life, and how 
warm and disinterested a friend he has been to 
me, it argues but little for my sagacity, that I 
scarcely recollect any thing of our first encoun- 
ters. He wasa mischievous Oxford puppy, for 
whom I was terrified, dancing after the young 
ladies, and drawing caricatures of every one 
who came in contact with him. But then I 
found him constantly in company with all the 
better rank of people with whom I associated, and 
consequently it was impossible for me not to 
meet with him. I dreaded his eye terribly ; and 
it was not without reason, for he was very fond 
of playing tricks on me, but always in such a 
way that it was impossible to lose temper with 
him. I never parted company with him, that 
my judgment was not entirely jumbled with 
regard to characters, books, and literary articles 
of every description. Even his household 
economy seemed clouded in mystery, and if I 
got any explanation, it was sure not to be the 
right thing. It may be guessed how astonished 
I was one day, on perceiving six black servants 
waiting at his table upon six white gentlemen! 
Such a train of Blackamoors being beyond my 
comprehension, I asked for an explanation, but 
got none, save that he found them very useful 
and obliging poor fellows, and that they did not 
look for much wages, beyond a mouthful of 
meat. 

‘A young lady hearing me afterwards making 
a fuss about such a phenomenon, and swearing 
that the Blackamoors would break my young 
friend she assured me that Mr. Lockhart had 
only one black servant, but that when the master 
gave a dinner to his friends, the servant, knowing 
there would be enough, and to spare, for all, in- 
vited his friends also. Lockhart always kept a 
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his brother, Captain Lockhart, or Peter Robert. 
son or Sheriff Cay, or James Wilson, or that 
queer fat body Dr. Scott; and sometimes on 
James and John Ballantyne, and Sam 

and poor Baxter. Then away I flew with the 
wonderful news to my other associates; and if 
any remained incredulous, I swore the facts 
through them ; so that before I left Edinburgh 1 
was accounted the greatest liar that was in it, 
except one. I remember once, at a festival of 
the Dilletanti Society, that Lockhart was sitting 
next me, and charming my ear with some 

of authorship. I have forgot what it was, bat 
think it was about somebody reviewing his own 
book. On which I said, the incident was such 
a capital one, that I would give a crown bowl of 
punch to ascertain if it were true. 

*“ What?” said Bridges, “did any body ever 
hear the like of that? I hope you are not sus. 
pecting your young friend of telling you a false ' 
hood ?” 

‘“Haud your tongue, Davie, for ye ken nae. 
thing about it,” said I. “Could ye believe it, 
man, that that callant never tould me the truth 
a’ his days but aince, an’ that was merely by 
chance, and without the least intention on his 
part?” These blunt accusations diverted Lock- 
hart greatly, and only encouraged him to farther 
tricks. 

‘I soon found out that the coterie of my 
literary associates had made it up to act on 
O’Doherty’s principle, never to deny a thing that 
they had not written, and never to acknowledge 
one that they ad. On which I determined that 
in future I would sign my name or designation 
to every thing I published, that I might be an- 
swerable to the world only for my own offences. 
But as soon as the rascals perceived this, they 
signed my name as fast as I did. They then 
contrived the incomparable “Noctes Ambro- 
sian,” for the sole purpose of putting all the 
sentiments into the shepherd’s mouth, which they 
durst not avowedly say themselves, and those 
too often applying to my best friends. The 
generality of mankind have always used me ill 
till I came to London. 

‘ The thing that most endeared Lockhart to me 
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good table, and a capital stock of liquor, especially | at that early period was some humourous poetry, 
Jamaica rum, and by degrees I grew not so/ which he published anonymously in Blackwood’s 
frightened to visit him. Magazine, and whichI still regard as the best of the 
‘After Wilson and he, and Sym and I, had/same description in the kingdom. He at length 
resolved on supporting Blackwood, it occasioned | married, on the same day with myself, into the 
us to be oftener together ; but Lockhart contrived | house of my great friend and patron, and thence- 
to keep my mind in the utmost perplexity for| forward I regarded him as belonging to the 
years, on all things that related to that magazine.}same family with me, I a step-son, and he a 
Being often curious to know, when the tremen-| legitimate young brother.’—vol. i. pp. cxxxix— 
dous articles appeared, who were the authors, | cxli. 
and being sure I could draw nothing out of; 
either Wilson or Sym, I always repaired to} A pretty well engraved portrait of the “Et 
Lockhart to ask him, awaiting his reply with| trick Shepherd,” in his sixtieth year, is prefixed 
fixed eyes, and a beating heart. Then with his|to the volume, which is also illustrated by one 
cigar in his mouth, his one leg flung carelessly|of Cruikshank’s humourous sketches. It is 
over the other, and without the symptom of a/ moreover very elegantly printed, and bound in a 
amile on his face, or one twinkle of mischief in| neat cover lettered in gold at the back, and sells 
his dark grey eye, he would father the articles on/at the same price as the “Life of Lord Byron.” 
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From Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
BRITISH AMERICA 


We are summoned, by the important labours 
of Mr. M’Gregor, to a duty which has something 
of a patriotic value at all times, and at this time, 
for many parts of our domestic empire, some- 
thing of a local interest—the duty of exposing to 
British eyes the great field of enterprise which is 
annually expanding before us in our British 
American dependencies. Never was so vast a 
system of such dependencies so little known in 
any national sense, or so inadequately valued. 
System we call them, meaning that, as their na- 
tural advantages are gradually coming forward 
to our knowledge, they betray such several and 

ial endowments of wealth and situation, as 
prove them to have been designed for mutual de- 
ce and co-operation: singly, they are all 
weak; jointly, they compose the framework o: 
astrong empire. Were it, indeed, possible [we 
abominate so sad an augury] that the mixed po- 
lity of our glorious country should ever be dis- 
solved by the efforts of anarchy taking the shape 
of reformation, or that by any other unhappy 
revolutions, the House of Brunswick (like that 
of Braganza) should be expatriated and thrown 
upon its American possessions, we affirm that a 
powerful empire might be developed to the north 
of the United States, out of no other rudiments 
than those which at present compose our colo- 
nial territory on the American continent. The 
simple discovery in Nova Scotia of coal fitted for 
the steam-engine [which the anthracite coal of 
the United States notoriously is not],—this one 
discovery, in connexion with that of iron-mines 
in the same province, at one blow lays the founda- 
j broad and deep—of power and commer- 
dalepre-eminence. Coal and iron are the two 
pillars on which our domestic grandeur has rested. 
The same elements of power, unfolded under the 
same protection of equal laws [for, excepting Ca- 
nada, the British jurisprudence has every where 
taken root in our Transatlantic realm], will 
doubtless tend to results the same in kind, how- 
ever differing in degree, on the gulf of St. Law- 
rence as on the Thames or on the Clyde. One 
danger only would threaten such a consumma- 
tion—the possible want of a sufficient internal 
cohesion. Left to themselves, several provinces 
might find a momentary interest, or might ima- 
gine a lasting one, in disclaiming their British 
allegiance; and might pass over to the Federal 
Union of the great American Republic. But ex- 
actly this danger it is for which we have it in 
our power to provide by good policy, by paternal 
goverment, and by those institutions for nursing 
acivic and patriotic spirit, which hitherto we 
have but too much neglected. Even the use of| 
the French language in the Canadas has been 
too indulgently treated by the British govern- 
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ment. Of all barriers in the way of civic sym- 
pathy and unity of national feeling, language ia 
the most difficult to surmount. But in three- 
fourths of a century, by means of schools, and 
by provisions for annexing important civil privi- 
leges to the use of the English language, much 
might have been accomplished. Much may yet 
be.accomplished; and something, indeed, has 
been accomplished by the general equity of our 
government in the midst of its many errors. It 
is probable, also, that the tide of emigration be- 
ing in so large an overbalance British, may have 
the effect of diffusing and sustaining a British 
state of political feeling. British, we say, as not 
easily perceiving under what other name or pre- 
siding influence it would be possible to create 
such a unity of feeling amongst these provinces 
as wouid avail to bind them into one federal 
whole. However, if any other principle of cohe- 
sion could be found, and by whatsoever means, if 
the end were but attained of knitting these pro- 
vinces into one political system, pursuing the 
same interests, and animated by one national 
feeling, they have, we repeat, within them and 
amongst them the stamina of a powerful state, 
equal to all purposes of self-defence. In mere 
extent of territory, could that be appealed to as a 
fair exponent of their importance, they would be 
entitled to take rank as a first-rate power. How 
magnificent a country must that appear, one of 
whose lakes is 480 miles long, and pretty nearly 
the same breadth, and whose principal river pur- 
sues a course of 3000 miles! How impressive, 
again, to hear of a single province (that of La- 
brador) “ equal in square miles to France, Spain, 
and Germany !” It is true, that this vast province 
is miserably sterile wherever it has been exa- 
mined, and does not support a resident population 
of more than 4000 souls. But in these regions 
nature has so regulated her compensations, that 
what the land in some parts refuses the sea 
makes good. Along the coast even of this in- 
hospitable region, 300 schooners, manned by 
20,000 British subjects, are annually employed 
in fishing; and the estimated value of the total 
produce is considerably above a quarter of a mil- 
lion sterling. Other fisheries in this same region 
are of such surpassing importance, that, accord- 
ing to the opinion of many able men, (of whom 
Mr. M’Gregor is one,) without them Great Bri- 
tain never could have attained that naval supre- 
macy which has so repeatedly been applied to the 
salvation of Europe. Even at present, when they 
are necessarily considered “in their infancy,” 
these North American possessions support a po- 
pulation of 1,350,000 people. And that, which 
they may be made capable of supporting, “ by 
cultivation and improvement,” Mr. M’Gregor es- 
timates at thirty millions; “and, including the 
countries west of the great lakes, at probably 
more than fifty millions.” 

The aggregate register tonnage of all the 
shipping employed to and from, or in any way 
on account of, these North American colonies, is 
not less than 780,000 tons; and the number of 
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sailors and fishermen employed, at least 65,000. 
The estimated value (considerably below the real 
value) of the British exports to these colonies, is 
annually about two millions and a half sterling; 
and the fixed capital (including the cattle) which 
they possess, is estimated at forty-two millions 
and a half sterling. 

Of a colonial empire, thus far developed alrea- 
dy, and potentially so unspeakably magnificent, 
we might presume that some knowledge would 
be pretty generally diffused in this country. Yet 
so far otherwise is this, that Mr. M’Gregor is 
obliged to tax even our government with the 
most scandalous ignorance of every thing relat- 
ing to these colonies, their interests, and their 
most notorious characteristics. ‘The most inju- 
rious manifestation of this ignorance appeared in 
the general treaty of peace which followed the 
overthrow of Napoleon, of which more hereafter. 
But a more ludicrous instance is the following, 
recorded by Mr. M’Gregor. We have all heard 
of the sapient factor who sent out a cargo of 
warming-pans to Brazil (in which, by the way, the 
blunder was not absolutely indefensible, hot cli- 
mates having sometimes chilly nights) ; but inthe 
following case, [vol. ii. p. 533,] our government 
seem to have planned an illustration upon a larger 
scale, of sending coals-to Newcastle. “ Beside the 
vast expenditure of the commissariat department, 
the preparations for naval warfare were managed in 
the most extravagant manner. The wooden work 
of the Psyche frigate was sent out from England 
to a country where it could be provided on the 
spot in one-tenth of the time necessary to carry 
it from Montreal to Kingston, and at one-twen- 
tieth part of the expense. Even wedges were 
sent out; and, to exemplify more completely the 
information possessed at that time by the admi- 
ralty, a full supply of water-casks were [was] sent 
to Canada for the use of the ships of war on Lake 
Ontario, where it was only necessary to throw a 
bucket overboard with which to draw up water of 
the very best quality.” Wood exported from Eng- 
land to Canada! and water exported from Down- 
ing Street to Lake Ontario! Is this possible? 
And could Sir James Yeo, who doubtless had 
many an audience at the Admiralty, furnish no 
better advice? But let the truth be told. Our 
own British Cabinet, at all times the most ho- 
nourable and the best educated in Europe, has 
the least benefit of what we may call a profes- 
sional apprenticeship. No where will you find 
ministers with one half their general knowledge. 
But the specific knowledge of their stations— 
where should they gain it? At the universities 
they learn what gives expansion and elevation to 
their minds, but nothing which presupposes any 
particular destination of their powers in the 
paths of real life. Now, on the Continent the 
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and, secondly, it is regularly taught to them ig 
early youth. Continental statesmen receive g 
professional education. But with us, education i oe 
in the widest and vaguest sense general; 
practical life, upon which is devolved, in England, 
the whole burden of tuition as regards the duties 
of a statesman, brings with it too many distrac. 
tions of its own to allow of any tranquil studies, 
Moreover, in candour, it ought not to be 

ten that a British statesman has a much wider 
cycle of duties, and a catechism of political 
knowledge much ampler to traverse, than his 
brother-statesman on the Rhine or the Elbe. One 
half of his energies is spent upon the manage. 
ment of a popular assembly; this, in the first 
place. And secondly, he has a colonial duty to 
learn, and a colonial interest to administer, which 
to his continental brother (if we except a very 
few of the Southern European States) have no 
sort of existence. Our Oriental colonies, it is 
true, do not make any large demands on the time 
of ministers at home; mere distance forbids that, 
But all those on this side the Cape of Good Hope, 
and especially the West Indies, have, in our days, 
occupied and harassed our domestic government 
even more than our domestic affairs. 

This palliation, however, in one view, is but 
an aggravation of the blame in another; for, if 
colonial affairs are amongst the burdens which 
oppress them, the more imperatively should it 
weigh upon their consciences to make themselves 
acquainted with the relations of these colonies to 
European politics and their real interests. Yet, 
from Mr. M’Gregor’s work, we collect every 
where that their policy has been at the best wa- 
vering and indecisive, and, in some instances, fa- 
tally blind; of which we cannot need a better 
evidence than the fact of their having, by express 
treaty, co-operated in the re-establishment of the 
French at the entrance of the St. Lawrence; thus 
wilfully restoring a baleful influence, whose ex- 
pulsion from those regions makes so memorable 
a page in our British Colonial history. 

Such being the darkness which prevails even 
in the highest quarters upon these great interests, 
we have all reason for peculiar gratitude to any 
writer who labours effectually to disperse it. 
That task is neither easy nor pleasant: it can 
rest securely only upon strong arguments sup- 
ported by numerous facts, and upon facts in the 
largest extent improved into their true bearing by 
arguments the strongest. A book of mere sta- 
tistics is blind; a book of mere reasoning is 
weak. In the first, very few readers can find 
their road; in the second, where the road is offi- 
ciously pointed out, the reader distrusts his guide. 
Mr. M’Gregor’s book is, in this con- 
structed upon the right plan. It is not, as might 
perhaps have been expected in a case where de- 


case is otherwise. There the education of states-| tails so copious had been collected so 

men is purely diplomatic; and having little to a book stuffed merely with the dry bones of sta- 
do with transatlantic politics, or generally with) tistics. Yet, on the other hand, the opinions and 
colonial politics, they have, by comparison with| doctrines of the writer are every where sufli- 
British statesmen, two great advantages :—the| ciently supported by massy facts and numerical 
professional knowledge required of them is less ;| calculations—giving a basis to what otherwise 
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now making gigantic strides, such as will soon 
antiquate and superannuate the feeble and inde- 


It is more for her own sake than for any dan- 
ger which her influence, howsoever abused, can 
ultimately menace these colonies, that we have 
reason to pray for the triumph of sound counsels 
in this chapter of the British policy. The loss of 
so important a limb as her North American pro- 
vinces, would inflict a heavy wound upon the re- 
putation of England, and the European estimate 
of her power. She would suffer; but on them 
such a separation would fall lightly. They 
would soon manifest their self-sufficing powers 
for repelling aggression, and for exercising all 
the functions of an independent state. To them 
no power could be really formidable in a military 
sense, except the great Republic on their fron- 
tiers. But as her purpose could be no other than 
that of incorporation into her own federal system, 
there would be no reason for apprehending a san- 
guinary war of devastation. France, from the 
advantages of her position amongst the parties 
concerned, might sow momentary dissensions by 
means of intrigues. But eventually it would be 
the great domineering interests on each side 
which would determine the result; and both par- 
ties would make their final election with the 
dignity of an independent choice, and according 
to the pure balance of political interest. Eng- 
land, therefore, apart, there is not much to che- 
quer the prospects, or to throw gloom upon the 
external relations, of these provinces. It is, 
therefore, by a double obligation the duty of a 
power which stands in this predicament, and 
holds its influence by a sort of filial sufferance 
and prescriptive reverence, to wield it for none 
but the most benevolent purposes, and in a spirit 
of paternal tenderness. ‘Towards this (as indeed 
towards any consistent) end, the first step is—to 
make ourselves well acquainted with the real in- 
terest of the provinces which we are undertaking 
to benefit and foster. Without us they have suffi- 
cient internal sources of’ prosperity: let us be 
cautiously on our guard that they lose none 
through our interference. 

On such a line of policy perhaps no book, be- 
fore Mr. M’Gregor’s, could furnish us with any 
adequate assistance. His challenges our especial 
notice from this cause—that it is thoroughly 
comprehensive. Any former work that we know 
of, supposing even that its information were suffici- 
ently recent, is liable to this great objection—that, 


“by confining itself to one province or two at the 
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most, it forgoes the possibility of rising to a ge- 
neral survey of the foreign relations which con- 
nect the whole of these provinces with Great 
Britain and Europe. Viewed as an aggregate, 
our North American colonies present a character 
and a political position which cannot be ascribed 
to any one of them individually. And it is ne- 
cessary that they should be considered collec- 
tively, in order to appreciate the importance 
which even each singly may attain. Nova Sco- 
tia, for instance, taken separately, and resting on 
her own resources, will hardly be supposed enti- 
tled to any very magnificent prospects; yet, as 
Mr. M’Gregor observes, so great is her capacity 
for a higher destiny in combination with a state 
already powerful—that she alone, by supplying 
one capital want, would render the great Ameri- 
can Republic independent of Europe. All of 
these provinces in fact have some natural adapta- 
tion to the imperfection of each other. And this 
it is which makes a comprehensive view, like that 
before us, no less essential to the truth and accu- 
racy of the several parts than of the total result. 
In point of correctness also, as respects the great 
mass of the information furnished, we may pre- 
sume Mr. M’Gregor to have had one advantage 
peculiar to himself—that much of it has been ob- 
tained from the records of the Chambers of Com- 
merce in Halifax, an authentic source of such 
details not previously laid open to any traveller. 
In the first, or Introductory Book, Mr. M’Gre- 
gor gives a general sketch of American History, 
from the period of its discovery. ‘This was per- 
haps necessary to impress an air of completeness 
and rotundity on his plan; yet, in this part of 
his work, he travels over ground which has been 
trodden by so many predecessors, that it was 
scarcely possible within his limits to bring for- 
ward much absolute novelty. In one point, how- 
ever, the spirit of reciprocal feeling between this 
country and America in general, ‘we are glad to 
find him taking a tone which has unfortunately 
been too little familiar to our printed works on 
America, though it tallies with all that we have 
heard in conversation from grave and temperate 
travellers :—“ It is common to believe,” says he, 
“that the Americans cherish a bitter hatred to 
the people of England. Many circumstances, have 
certainly planted sentiments of dislike to England, 
or more properly to the government, pretty general- 
ly among the citizens of the United States: but 
they are, notwithstanding, more kind to English- 
men individually than to the people of any other 
country. I may also observe further, that there 
is much truth in a reply made to me by a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Maine, when convers- 
ing with him on the subject: ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘if I 
were to punish men for abusing countries, I 
would first knock down the person who stigma- 
tized my own, and immediately after the one that 
abused yours; and you may depend upon it, sir, 
that the feeling is more general amongst us that 
even we ourselves think.’” Mr. M’Gregor justly 
goes on to account for this secret leaning’ to Eng- 
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land, from the common literature—the common 
language—and, until lately, the common history 
—which connect them with the country. 

In the Second Book it is that Mr. M’Gregor, 
properly speaking, opens the subject. The Bri- 
tish possessions in North America, are the islands 
of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and Prince Ed- 
ward ; together with the provinces of Nova Sco- 
tia, New Brunswick, and the Canadas. Three 
less considerable possessions we omit—viz. Anti- 
costi, Labrador, and the territory west of Hud- 
son’s Bay, the first as deficient in extent, and all 
as deficient in population. ‘To each of the more 
important possessions Mr. M’Gregor dedicates a 
book: we shall follow him according to the or- 
der of his own arrangement. 

At the outset of the subject, it is painful to 
find that the very boundary line which separates 
us from the United States, has been left open to 
endless dissensions, by the mere ignorance and 
carelessness of the British Commissioners. The 
question was—to determine what river had ori- 
gzinally been designated by the name of the St. 
Croix. A short investigation would have cleared 
up that point in a sense favourable to this coun- 
try. But to save a little personal trouble, this was 
resigned to the interpretation of the American 
party : and thus, to evade a day’s litigation, mat- 
ter has been left for future wars, the territory in 
dispute being of first rate importance to either 
side of the frontier ; for, in extent, it is not less 
than seven millions of acres, and in fertility it is 
almost unrivalled. 

In characterising the general aspect of Ame- 
rican scenery in these northern regions, Mr. 
M’Gregor notices, with the surprise which be- 
longs to such a feature of disproportion, the 
dwarfish size of the mountains, few of which are 
so high as some in Great Britain. The White 
Mountains in Hampshire, it is true, ascend to an 
elevation of 6800 feet, and the Rocky Mountains 
to nine or even eleven thousand feet-—a Pyrenean 
altitude : but they constitute a solitary exception. 
The highest part of the Alleghanies is but 2958 
feet above the level of the sea; and no mountain 
to the north of the St. Lawrence, not even the 
Algonquin, is reputed much above 2000 feet 
high. Dr. Johnson said of Miss Knight, the au- 
thor of Dinarbas, upon hearing of her intention 
to settle in France, that she was in the right ; for 
that “she was too big for an island.” And, se- 
riously, such puny hills as these seem too little 
for a continent. In reality, it is the lakes and 
the forests which compose the noble part of the 
American scenery. With respect to these last, 
Mr. M’Gregor affirms—*that it is impossible to 
exaggerate their autumnal beauty; nothing un- 
der heaven can be compared to its effulgent 
grandeur. ‘Two or three frosty nights in the de- 
cline of autumn, transform the verdure of a 
whole empire into every possible tint of scarlet, 
rich violet, every shade of blue and brown, vivid 
crimson, and glittering yellow. The stern inex- 





erable fir tribes alone maintain their external 
sombre green. All others, in mountains or in 


valleys, burst into the most glorious vegetable 
beauty, and exhibit the most splendid and most 
enchanting on earth,” 

Mr. M’Gregor’s sketch of the zoology of these 
regions, is executed with a happy selection of 
circumstances. But he is mistaken in i 
it to be not generally known, that the character. 
istic superiority of American birds is in the 
splendour of their plumage, whilst those of Eu. 
rope find a natural compensation in the beauty 
of their song ; this distinction is familiar to most 
people, and, in fact, is noticed in as common and 
as early a book as Thomson’s Seasons. 

In the Chapter on the Climatology of North 
America, we find it remarked, that the winter is 
commonly supposed to be shorter and milder 
than a century or two ago. And this effect, 
supposing it to have a real existence, is ascribed 
to the progress made in throwing open and clear. 
ing away the woods. But Sir Alexander M’Ken- 
zie, the American traveller, than whom no man 
was more competent to speak on that question, 
denied the tendency of such changes to produce 
any result of the kind; and the result itself, as a 
mere fact, is made very questionable by Mr. 
M’Gregor, who cites some anecdotes, which do 
certainly throw much doubt upon the statements 
commonly received. The most disagreeable pe- 
culiarity of the climate, if it ought not more pro- 
bably to be charged upon the diet or other habits 
of life, presents itself in the premature decay of 
the teeth. “It is truly distressing,” says the au- 
thor, “to see a blooming maid of eighteen, or a 
young wife, either without front teeth, or with 
such as are black and decayed.” 

The first of our North American possessions, 
which Mr. M’Gregor treats of circumstantially, 
is Newfoundland. To this he assigns his Third 
Book. It scems strange that this island, though 
the first discovered of our possessions, should be 
the least known; and it is still stranger to add, 
that, until a very few years since, the interior 
had never been explored by Europeans. 

The two points most notoriously interesting 
in the circumstances of Newfoundland are its 
dogs, and its great fishing Bank. With regard 
to the former, it appears to be true (as we have 
often heard) that the dogs, valued as the New- 
foundland breed in this country, are not of the 
genuine race. Though a cross, however, they 
are admitted to be in the highest degree valuable. 

The Great Bank is in every view one of the 
most astonishing phenomena on our planet. In 
length it is 600 miles, in breadth about 200. 
Some have imagined that it was originally an 
island, whose pillars had been shaken by an 
earthquake, and had in consequence given way. 
Others suppose that it has been formed by accu- 
mulations of sand carried along by the Gulf- 
stream, and arrested by the currents of the north. 
It appears, however, to be one mass of solid rock. 
The Gulfstream, by the way, is in itself a very 
interesting feature of these seas. The current is 
so powerful as to retard a vessel on its outward 


yoyage from Europe from forty to sixty miles a 
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day; whilst on a homeward voyage it increases 
iling so much, that the sailors say 
they are “going down hill” when they are re- 


most impressive of those innumerable records 
which trace the downward career of the poor pe- 
rishing aboriginal tribes of the New World, in 
their vain Conflict with white invaders. The de- 
tails of this case, as they are brought together 
from a great variety of sources by Mr. M’Gre- 
gor, are not less stimulating to our curiosity than 
they are distressing, and sometimes even revolt- 
ing to our humanity: they are attractive from 
the circumstances of mystery which still hang 
about the closing scenes of the tragedy, and yet, 
deeply repulsive from the dishonour which they 
attach at every step to countrymen of our own, 

rs of civilization and Christian truth. The 
original inhabitants of Newfoundland, at the pe- 
riod of its earliest discovery, were a tribe of sa- 
vages distinguished by the name of Red-Indians. 
This was their appellation amongst Europeans, 
and was derived from the circumstance of their 
being painted universally with red ochre. But 
they styled themselves Beothics. Even at this 
early period it is probable that some foundation 
had been already laid of that jealous hatred 
which has ever since marked their intercourse 
with strangers; for, in 1574, when Martin Fro- 
bisher was driven upon their coast by ice, he sent 
five of his sailors ashore in the company of a na- 
tive, whom he had persuaded to come on board 
him. These five sailors were never more heard 
of; and Frobisher retaliated by carrying off an 
Indian, who died shortly afier his arrival in Eng- 
land. Acts, such as these, of reciprocal outrage 
and ijustice,compose the links of a chain which 
has been propagated from that time to this in one 
unbroken line of succession ; for, through a space 
of nearly three centuries, the hand of these poor 
Baothics has been against every man, and every 
man’s hand against them. Presenting a cha- 
racter of fierce inhospitality to strangers, they have 
been generally regarded as absolutely irreclaima- 
ble, and incapable of any impression favourable 
to the views of their civilized neighbours. Yet 
even in the earliest stages of our intercourse with 
them, they must have exhibited a happier phasis 
of character to more equitable observers; for 
Whitbourne, in 1620, speaks of the “ poor infidei 
natives of Newfounland” as “ ingenious, and apt, 
by a moderate and discreet government, to be- 
come obedient.” However, unfortunately for all 
parties, none but the fiercer and more intractable 
features of their character were brought forward 
by the circumstances of their position. The 
neighbours amongst whom their evil destiny had 
thrown them, civilized and uncivilized alike, all 
acted in a spirit of lawless spoliation; and for 
nearly three centuries these poor people were 
hunted like wild beasts both by their brother sa- 


vages and by the European settlers. 
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For the next 130 years after Whitbourne’s 
book, that is, from 1620 to 1750, the scanty an- 
nals of this unhappy people, as respects their 
external relations, that is to say, their relations 
to ourselves, Englishmen and Christians, yield 
one unvarying report: “they were frequently shot 
by the fishermen and furriers. That, says Mr. 
M’Gregor, “is all we can trace of the history of 
the tribe.” It may be supposed that no people. 
red or white, will be apt to discover any law oi 
nature which should point it out as the primary 
purpose of their earthly existence to offer a mark 
to British rifles. Occasionally, we may well be- 
lieve, there would be retaliation, as opportunities 
might offer. And it is recorded, that in the lapse 
of these 130 years the Beothics “were in the 
habit of coming suddenly from the unfrequented 
parts, and stealing nets, iron, or whatever they 
eould lay their hands on.” In fact, to shoot or 
to be shot, to rob or to be robbed, composed at 
this era the practical vade-mecum for the life of a 
Beothic—the two tables of his law and morality. 

Thus passed a period of more than two centu- 
ries, filled with bloodshed and misery; outrage 
without provocation in the van, and revenge creep- 
ing stcalthily in the rear. It is the sad effect of 
any solitary act of violence perpetrated in the 
very threshold of our intercourse with a savage 
nation incapable of communication by writing, 
that invariably, and by a mistaken obligation of 
duty, it provokes some corresponding act of re- 
taliation: and as this is seldom ‘referred to its 
true and original cause, (forgotten perhaps or 
never generally known,) standing in a state of in- 
sulation, and viewed simply for itself, this act of 
pure revenge, that is, (according to Lord Bacon’s 
remark,) of “wild natural justice,” passes for a 
wanton ebullition of wild natural malice. Nay, 
it will often happen from circumstances, that it 
will pass for an indication of treachery; for 
savage warfare being reduced very much to a 
contest of stratagem and ambush, wheresoever 
an act of violence is otherwise justified to an In- 
dian’s conscience, it will but appear the more me- 
ritorious for being connected with circumstances 
of surprise and deception. Revenge, in his mo- 
rality, is good, unconditionally; revenge, into 
which stratagem enters as an element, and where 
the victim is trepanned by disarming his suspi- 











cions, comes recommended by an additional grace 
of scientific execution. Allowance must be made 
for that characteristic part of Indian ethics which 
has grown out of his situation, and which iscon- 
secrated to his judgment by the immemorial 
usage of his ancestors. Whilst upon this ground 
also, we may notice one oversight common to all 
the great voyagers, Cook even, and those who 
have been the most judicious and equitable ines. 
timating uncivilized nature :—Theft so generally 
practised upon their European visitors by savages, 
these voyagers have all appraised according to the 
tariff of our domestic morality. Now, it ought 
to have been remembered that, every tribe of sa- 
vages viewing itself as an independent nation, and 
in some respects justly so,—it will follow that 
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every case of intercourse between themselves and 
the European tribe who visit them in ships, rises 
to the dignity of an international act; and what- 
soever rules apply to their intercourse with any 
other independent tribe, must in their minds be 
applicable to the case between themselves and the 
nautical visitors. It cannot be doubted, then, that 
savages have often viewed themselves as in a bel- 
ligerant state with their visitors, only not openly 
proclaimed, but conducted by mutual stratagem. 
Whatever rights are supposed to be conferred by 
such a state, doubtless they claim tacitly, and 
imagine to be tacitly understood; and amongst 
the rights of war, on its most honourable footing 
in the savage estimate of honour, stratagem (as 
we have observed above) holds a foremost rank. 
But, if this were otherwise, and supposing even 
that acts of theft, under the circumstances stated, 
were held to be criminal, still it should not have 
been overlooked that the criminality will not take 
that ignominious shape with which it is invested 
by our code of petty police, but, will rise (as we 
have said) to the dignity of an international act 
of spoliation. Hence, the explanation of a fact 
which has raised much astonishment, that even 
chieftains, otherwise of elevated and noble senti- 
ments, should sometimes in the Pacific Islands 
have been found capable of abetting acts of petty 
theft (as they would seem to us) by connivance, 
or even by direct personal participation. 

This translation into a higher and more dig- 
nified jurisdiction of all acts of intercourse be- 
tween themselves and their European visitors, 
agreeably to which they are universally raised from 
a municipal to an international rank, is in itself 
very natural ; and, amongst other effects naturally 
derived from it, which has been equally overlook- 
ed, we may reckon this—that what would have 
seemed to us mere personal or individual wrongs, 
have been treasured up in the recollections of In- 
dian tribes, and traditionally propagated to remote 
generations, as wrongs between nation and na- 
tion, and developing therefore upon the whole 
tribe a sacred duty of revenge, subsisting even 
after the injured individual or his family might 
long have passed away. Sometimes, therefore, 
it will doubtless have happened, that ferocious 
outrages upon unoffending white men, which have 
appeared to us demoniacally wanton and capri- 
cious, are referred back by Indian consciences to 
some yet unavenged case of European outrage, 
traditionally sent down perhaps from some past 

ration. 

With such bloody recollections, therefore, at- 
tached to such stern duties of retribution, and 
these continually refreshed by new violences and 
wrongs, multiplied in every direction as Euro- 
pean colonization continued to advance and to 
molest them, it cannot be wondered that the Beeo- 
thics should have retired into the thickest cloisters 
of what they viewed as their own forests, and 
should have signalized their occasional emersions 
(so to speak) into the light of the sea-coast by 

inary memorials of their wrath—doubtless 
meant by them as speaking and lively protesta- 
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tions against that unmerited persecution which 
had dogged them for centuries, which had gra. 
dually chased them in like wild beasts to their 
lairs, and had placed their “ free unhoused condi. 
tion” within the circumscription of so many 
foxes’ covers. In this spirit we must in 

their else diabolical conduct, about the year 1750, 
when an effort was made on the part of govern. 
ment to draw them out to an amicable intercourse, 
Connecting, as they must have done, the outrages 
of many generations, and the private marauders 
who had committed them, with one general sys. 
tem of white men in league against red men— 
it was natural that they should view such efforts 
as belonging to the same chain of purposes act- 
ing by a change in the means. Treachery such 
efforts must have seemed to them, immediate or 
final ; and by treachery they thought themselves 
entitled to countermine treachery. In pursuance 
of the governor’s plans, “ one Scott, a shipmaster, 
with some others, went from St. John’s (the capi. 
tal) to the Bay of Exploits, where they built a 
place of residence, much in the manner of a fort. 
Some days afterwards, a party of Indians appear. 
ed, and halted near the place. Scott proceeded 
unarmed to them, contrary to the advice of his 
people, shook hands with them and mixed am 
them. An old man, who pretended friendship, 
put his arms round Scott’s neck, when another 
immediately stabbed him in the back. _The hor- 
rible yell, or war-whoop, immediately resounded ; 
a shower of arrows fell upon the English, which 
killed five of them; and the rest fled to their ves- 
sel, carrying off one of those who had been killed 
with several arrows sticking in his body.” 

This bloody answer to the governor's pacific 
overtures, in which, undoubtedly, the Indians 
conceived themselves to have revenged ancient 
treasons, and to have forestalled others in rever- 
sion, again closed the gates upon all prospect of 
accommodation. ‘Two generations of fresh atro- 
cities succeeded half a century of darkness and 
of guilt, during which the Beothics continued (in 
Mr. M’Gregor’s words ( “ to be hunted and shct 
like foxes, by the northern furriers and fishermen.” 
But who, meantime, was governor ? Was it possi- 
ble, the reader will ask indignantly that a British 
governor should look passively upon such enormi- 
ties? We may be sure that the very feeblest of 
our governors would not. Duff, Montague, and 
other governors, did their utmost to protect the 
poor Indians. But their utmost was confined to 
proclamations. And those, under the circum- 
stances of the colony—a slender population, and 
scarcely the rudiments of a police, were a mere 
willow sceptre of authority against the licentious 
appetites for blood of monsters, who had been 
swept out of the very kennels of great European 
cities, and whose very excess of ignorance armed 
them with cruel contempt against a race of poor 
savages whom they classed with the beasts of 
chase. “The destruction of the Red Indians,” 
says Mr. M Gregor, “ appeared to afford them as 
much sport as hunting beavers.” 





In this hideous condition of triumphant wrong 
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and of extermination, gradually eating its way 
into the heart of the once numerous nation, mat- 
ters continued for the next fifty and odd years. 
But early in the present century, accident seemed 
to offer an opening for another attempt at concili- 
ation. Lord Gambier had offered a reward for 
the capture of a native. Stimulated by this, in 
1803, one Cull, a fisherman, surprised a Boeothic 
woman, “ whilst paddling her canoe towards a 
small island in quest of birds’ eggs.” This woman 
was taken to St. John’s, and kindly treated by the 
governor. She was advanced in years; and no- 
thing is recorded of her habits or feelings, except 
that “she admired the epaulets of the officers 
more than any thing she saw,” and that under eve- 
ry sort of temp‘ation “she would never let her fur 
dress goout of her hands.” In pursuance of the 
policy which had led to her capture, she was sent 
back, loaded with presents, “to the woods whence 


‘she came.” She was placed under the guidance 


of Cull, the man who surprised her: and what 
became of her—has never been learned. Under 
these circumstances, it is not very wonderful* 
that Lieutenant Chapell, in his book upon these 
colonies, should have charged Cull with having 
murdered her. The amount of public belief on 
this subject, however, is merely negative—viz. 
that in some way or other, she never rejoined her 
tribe. And if she had, Mr. M’Gregor is of opinion 
that the jealousy of the Indians would have inter- 
fered with any good result that might else have 
been anticipated. 

This attempt having failed, in six years after 
Government made another. In 1809, they sent 
a ship to Exploits’ Bay, under the command of a 
lieutenant ; and, by way of remedying the defect 
which was apprehended in all means of oral com- 
munication, this officer carried with him a sort of 
hieroglyphic painting —* representing the officers 
of the royal navy shaking hands with an Indian 
chief; a party of sailors laying parcels of goods 
at his feet; Indians—men and women—present- 
ing furs to the officers; an European and Indian 
mother looking at their respective children of the 
same age, and a sailor courting an Indian girl.” 
All this labour of preparation, however, was ren- 
dered abortive ; for the expedition did not so much 
as meet with any members of the tribe. 

In this one respect, the next mission, under the 
orders of Lieutenant Buchan, in a schooner of his 
Majesty’s, had better success. In other points it 





* Whether probable or not, however, it seems 
that in certain latitudes, Lieutenant Chapel! 
would find this charge not particularly safe. 
For a correspondent of Mr. M'Gregor’s, in an- 
swer to some enquiries of his about this old 
woman, says—‘ I take it for granted, that the 
old woman never joined her tribe, whatever 
became of her: but if the man who charged 
Cull with her murder ever comes within the 
reach of Cull’s gun, (and a long duck gun it is, 
that cost L.7 at Fogo,) he is as dead as any of 
the Red Indians that Cull has often shot.” The 
mode of valuing the certainty of Lieutenant 
Chapell’s death does not seem particularly un- 





favourable to the probability of his assertion. 


was more tragically unfortunate. In 1805-6, 
Lieutenant Buchan effected an interview with the 
natives ; and persuaded two of them to returnwith 
him to a depot of baggage in his rear, where his 
presents were laid up: not, however, without leav- 
ing amongst the Indians, two marines of his own 
party as hostages for their friends. Why—i3 
not stated, (but it must be presumed that Lieu- 
tenant Buchan had a strong justification to plead,) 
the time fixed by that officer for his return was 
not punctually kept. ‘The consequenses were fa- 
tal: instructed by endless experience to be sus- 
picious, the Beothics looked upon this delay as 
treachery, and actually tore the heads of the ma- 
rines from their bodies.” On Lieutenant Buchan’s 
return to the ground, the hostages escaped to the 
woods, so that even the single benefit was thus 
lust, which might have been reaped, from contrast 
ing our treatment of prisoners, after recent pro- 
vocation, with their own. He soon after found 
the bodies of the marines, the Indians “ having 
run off with the heads.” 

No further communication was opened with 
this extraordinary tribe until the winter of 1819, 
when a party of furriers met a Beothic woman 
and two men. The woman they took prisorer : 
“but her husband, who became desperate, and 
determined to rescue her single-handed, was most 
cruelly shot by the brutal party. He was a 
most noble looking man, about six feet high.” 
The other man was also shot. But the woman, 
whom they called Mary March, from the month 
in which this tragedy was acted, was carried to 
St. John’s, and, in the following winter, sent back 
to the parts frequented by her tribe, under the 
care of Captain Buchan. She died on board his 
vessel; but he carried her body to a place within 
the haunts of her countrymen, and there left it in 
a coffin. It has since appeared that the natives 
observed these motions of Captain Buchan’s ; and 
that, having taken away the body of Mary March, 
they laid it by the side of her husband. 

In the winter of 1823 occurred the last com- 
munication that has been had with this people, 
and very probably the last that ever will be had 
Three women, at that period, gave themselves up 
in a starving condition toa party of furriers; one 
of those died of consumption, in a hospital at St. 
John’s, a year or two ago. A few days before, 
and in the same neigbourhood, “ two English fur- 
riers shot a man and woman of the tribe, who 
were approaching them, apparently in the act of 
soliciting food. ‘The man was first killed: and 
the woman, in despair, remained calmly to be 
fired at, when she was also shot through the back 
and chest, and immediately expired.” The ac- 
count of this affair, which there is now reason to 
think exterminated the last remnants of this an. 
cient nation, was eommunicated to Mr. M’Gre- 
gor’s informant, by the very hell-hound who com- 
mitted the murders. 

Some years after this a society was formed at 
St. John’s, calling itself the Beothie Institution, 
with the general purpose of investigating the an- 
tiquities of this people, and the more immediate 
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one of opening an intercourse with any of their 
number who might yet survive. In autumn of 
1827;a Mr. Cormack conducted an expedition 
into their country, with the view of pushing all 
the objects for which the institution had been 
formed. In his search for antiquities, he was 
not altogether unsuccessful ; but, as to the people 
themselves, he could find none :—*“ My party,” 
says he, “had been so excited, so sanguine, and 
so determined, to obtain an interview of some 
kind with these people, that on discovering from 
appearances every where around us—that the 
Red Indians, the terror of the Europeans, as well 
as of the other Indian inhabitants of Newfound- 
land, no longer existed, the spirits of one and all 
of us were very deeply affected.” A line of coun- 
try, forty miles at least in extent, was. found oc- 
cupied with the fences prepared by the Beothics, 
for stopping the deer in their periodical migrations 
from different regions of the island: no better 
proof could be given of their demand for food, 
and consequently of their great numbers, even in 
very recent times. But at this period, the whole 
of these vast preparations were neglected and de- 
caying: the deer passed unmolested; the wig- 
Wwams were, without one exception, deserted ; the 
entire territory, within a ring of 220 miles, was 
silent and without asmoke: gnd Mr. Cormack 
closed his labours with the conviction, that, if any 
solitary individuals of this once powerful nation 
have succeeded im escaping the merciless exter- 
mination of the whites, they must exist in the 
most hidden and wild places, among deep ra- 
vines, or in dark inaccessible solitudes, determin- 
ed never to appear again in the presence of Eu- 
ropeans. 

There have been, doubtless, other Indian na- 
tions consumed, like these, by the continued 
violence of European encroachers, but rarely, 
we imagine, under circumstances of the same 
interest. The Beothics were so peculiar a race, 
and »ersecuted so equally by Indians and by the 
Euragpean settlers, that some persons (amongst 
whom is Mr. Pinkerton) believe them to have 
been descendants of the Norwegians, and in no 
respect connected with the Indian blood. Even 
Robertson supposes the Norwegians to have set- 
tiled colonies in Newfoundland; and the ‘win- 
land, mentioned in the early records of Iceland, 
is by some imagined to have lain either here or 
in Labrador. Mr. M’Gregor rejects the notion 
or a European origin altogether, and we think 
rightly. Christianity could not so utterly have 
perished amongst them in the course of a few 
centuries. And we may add, that all the fea- 
tures of theis moral character were eminently 
Indian—their haughtiness, Spartan endurance of 
suffering in extremity, their obstinacy in reject- 
ing all terms of accommodation from their per- 
secutors, and the unbending heroism with which, 
to the very last, they retreated from the mercy of 


perhaps a single family ; and even of that wreck 
only three females, enfeebled ‘by disease, surren.. 
dered to the enemy. Few chapters in the his~ 
tory of man illustrate more powerfully the gran. 
deur of fortitude; and no cases of national ruin 
or extinction are better entitled to our admiring 
sympathy. Weare grateful to Mr. M’Gregor 
for having brought together the details of so pro. 
found a tragedy, from the records of authentic 
history; and the more so, as they run a risk of 
soon perishing in a colony which can have so 
little leisure for literary tasks. 

In Newfoundland there is now a sufficient and 
a growing attention paid to agriculture. That 
is well for the colonists, and will prove the best 
course for ensuring to them a permanent pros. 
perity. But our own interests are chiefly con- 
nected with the fisheries of that region. ‘These 
are luminously traced through their past history,. 
in the work before us. This review naturally 
points our attention with peculiar energy to the 
present condion of our own interest, in posses- 
sions which are almost essential to our naval 
greatness. Mr. M’Gregor is justly severe in 
criticising the policy of our statesmen on this 
commanding subject. The treaty of Utrecht 
has been a standing theme of abuse for upwards 
of acentury; chiefly from their concern in that 
treaty it is that Bolingbroke and Oxford have 
suffered in history, as dead to the calls of patri- 
otism. Yet this treaty, bad as it may have been 
in some other respects, guarded our interests by 
wise stipulations in the Newfoundland fisheries. 
De Witt, whose anxious jealousy had been di- 
rected to the grounds of our naval greatness, 
ascribed it chiefly to “the discovery of the inex- 
pressibly rich fishing bank ef Newfoundland :” 
and the authority of De Witt was still great in 
the early years of Bolingbroke. It was the cap-. 
ture of Lewisburg, however, in 1745, which 
gave the greatest shock to the French« influence 
in that region. The peace of 1748, it is true, 
again sacrificed our American interest to that in 
the East Indies: for Cape Breton was restored 
to France, by way of equivalent for Madras,. 
which she had recently conquered. However, 
the splendid, though brief career of Wolfe, 
availed to re-establish our American empire on a& 
basis more extended than ever. In 1759, the 
French power in this quarter was destroyed in 
the amplest manner, by the reduction of Cape 
Breton and Canada: with sufficient firmness in 
the diplomatic policy which followed, it was then 
destroyed for ever. 

It is notorious, however, that too often what 
we have gained by the sword, we lose by our 
diplomaey. The treaty of Fontainbleau, in 
1762, conceded to France some restricted rights 
of fishing on these coasts, and above all, under 
the mask of providing a shelter for the French 
fishermen, it gave up the islands of St. Pierre 





those whom they regarded as the foulest of op- 
pressors. For three centuries, they carried on| 
the contest: they suffered themselves at last to! 
lye worn dowr by mere famine, to the wreck of| 


and Riquelon. Now, it has been often enough. 
asserted, that these islands are incapable of being 
fortitied ; and that pretence was set up im Parlia- 
ment, by way of apology for this article of the 
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treaty. But certainly, had that been so, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why France should have en- 
tered into express covenants, “ not to fortify the 
gaid Islands.” [4th Art. Treat. Fontainb.] We 

<d how the matter stood: and we now 
find, from Mr. M’Gregor, that “ both these islands 
are in an eminent degree, not only capable of 
being made impregnable, but that their situation 
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the French, by means of cheaper outfits and 
lower wages of labour, enjoy a preference in 
“the markets of the world, as well as in their 
own market at home ;” and, finally, that, having 
obtained in those parts ceded to them, on the 
coasts of Newfoundland, nothing less than “ half 
the shores of the island,” and “the best fishing 
grounds,” they have thus secured the further 


alone would command the entrance to the Gulf! advantage of having actually expelled our own 
of St. Lawrence, if put into such a state of \fishermen, and driven them from two to four 
strength as it is in the power of France to put | hundred miles further north, where, again they 


These islands, however, were lost to France 


are met by other competitors. 
And who are these? The Americans of the 


by the first war of the Revolution. The peace|United States. And whence comes their right 


of Amiens, as we might be sure, restored them 
both; and again, as we might be equally sure, the 
next war transferred them to Great Britain. And, 
finally, in the treaties which followed the fall of 
Napoleon, not contenting ourselves with restoring 
for the third time these most important islands, 
we have solemnly created in favour of France 
various privileges of fishing, which were as ruin- 
ous for us to grant, as they were unreasonable for 
her to claim. 

With how true and long-sighted a policy 
France has cultivated her fishing interest, obsti- 
/nately insisting in peace upon all, or more than 
all that she had lost in war, may be judged from 
this statement of Mr. M’Gregor’s:—Even so 
early as 1745, one year’s fishing in the North 


American seas was valued at L.982,000. But! 


this was looked to as a mere collateral trifle. 
The direct and paramount purpose, which France 
pursued in this policy, was the support and 
aggrandisement of her martial navy. ‘This pur- 
pose she secured, by a domestic provision, which 
exacted for the crews of all vessels fitted out for 
the fisheries, one-third, or at the least one-fourth 
of green men, tliat is, men who had never before 
been at sea. The result of this one regulation 
was—that annually she threw from four to six 
thousand recruits into her maritime service. 
What is the consequence? In 1819, France 


employed from 250 to 300 vessels on the coasts | 


of British America, and 25,000 fishermen. And 
the more effectually to drive these men, when 
trained, into her domestic navy, she binds them 
all by treaty not to become residents. Nay, 
deep and unsleeping is her vigilance in this 


direction, “ that strict naval discipline,” (as we | 


learn from Mr. M’Gregor,) “is not lost sight of 
on board of the fishing-vessels.” So that, by this 
egregious oversight of our British statesmen, 


to intrude upon our fishing stations? Simply 
from our own concessions. By a convention 


|with this country, concluded in 1818, the United 


States have obtained a modified privilege of fish- 
ing in these latitudes; this privilege they have 
greatly abused, not only by too partial a con- 
struction of the terms allowed, but by the most 
tyrannical usurpations of powers, which no con- 
struction, however partial, could justify, and 
neither side could have contemplated. Acting 
much more in concert than our own people, the 
Americans frequently occupy the whole of the 
best fishing banks, to the exclusion of our fisher- 
men; they fish by means of seines, which they 
spread across the best places along the shores, 
and thus intercept all chances of success for the 
British fisherman; they have even presumed to 
anchor opposite to a British settlement, to cut the 
salmon-net ot the inhabitants, to set their own 
in its stead, and, finally, have threatened to shoot 
any one who approached it. Nay, as the cli- 
max of their outrages, Mr. M’Gregor assures us, 
that they have driven by force our vessels and 
boats from their stations—have torn down the 
British flag in the harbours, and hoisted in its 
place that of the United States. 

The other consequences are pretty much the 
same as those which have followed the French 
encroachments. The Americans annually em- 
ploy from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
ischooners, of 90 ‘to 130 tons, with crews 
amounting to thirty thousand men, As to the 
quantity of produce, it may be conjectured from 





so|this—Their export of cod-fish alone averages 


|400,000 quintals annually, which is about half 
the quantity exported by the British, from New- 
foundland and Labrador; and their home con- 
sumption is equal to three times as much more. 

These are the consequences which indirectly 





France has been enabled to create the most per-|and remotely affect our own interests, by rapidly 
fect apprenticeship in the world for a vast and_| | Promoting the commercial and political impor- 
permanent body of sailors, and in a quarter so | tance of those who are always our rivals and too 
remote from Europe, as hardly to attract atten-|often our enemies. Meantime, the direct and 
tion. [emmnadiane consequences to ourselves, has been 

With an evil of this magnitude before us, it! the depreciation of fish in the foreign markets, a 
becomes by comparison almost a trifle to men- iruinous reduction in the demand for fish oil, and 
tion, that "he island of St. Pierre, where the | the almost total destruction of our great nursery 
French governor resides, is made a depot for|for seamen. With respect to this last evil, Mr. 
French manufactures, which are afterwards | M’Gregor tells us, that the fishermen, particu- 
smuggled into our colonics; that, simply as, larly i in Newfoundland, now confine themselves 
regards the commercial value of the fisherics,|to a shore or boat-fishing; and from the circum- 
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stances under which that is pursued, it seems 
that it furnishes no school for training 
sailors. British interests have in general been 
confided too exclusively to the support of the 
sword; but we believe that no instance can be 
produced in which they have been—neglected, we 
cannot say—but systematically sacrificed in an 
equal degree by our diplomacy. For it must not 
be forgotten that this very Newfoundland, thus 
wantonly trifled away in recent times, was “ for 
at least two centuries and a half after its disco- 
very by Cabot in 1479, of more mighty impor- 
tance to Great Britain than any other colony ;” 
and Mr. M’Gregor justly doubts whether “the 
British Empire could have risen to its great and 
superior rank among the nations of the earth, if 
any other power had held the possession of New- 
foundland ; its fishing having ever since its com- 
mencement furnished our navy with a great por- 
tion of its hardy and brave sailors.” 

Prince Edward Island and Cape Breton occupy 
the two next books. Neither of these islands 
can pretend to any considerable rank amongst 
our American possessions. Yct this is not so 
much from any want of natural resources that 
can be charged upon either of them, as from the 
extraordinary neglect which they have experi- 
enced from government. It is true, that private 
enterprise has done something within the last 


world remembers the late Lorld Selkirk’s intel- 


ligent plan of colonization in Prince Edward 
Island; and a good deal has been done for Cape 
Breton by English settlements since the close of 


the American revolutionary war. Yet, when 
the French possessed this island, the inhabitants 
employed upon the fisheries near 600 vessels, ex- 
clusive of boats, and from twenty-seven to twen- 
ty-eight thousand seamen; and the French Minis- 
try considered this fishery “a more valuable 
source of wealth and power to France than the 
possession of the mines of Mexico and Peru.” 
Indeed Louisburg, the old French capital of the 
island of Cape Breton, and at that time the capi- 
tal of all the French possessions, of itself stiffi- 
ciently indicates the importance of this settle- 
ment. The inhabitants were 5000, without 
reckoning the garrison; and the reduction of the 
place by General Amherst, in 1758, required a 
powerful armament of twenty-three ships of the 
line, eighteen frigates, 157 sloops of war and 
transports, together with a land force of 16,000 
men. For more than twenty years, however, 
after this event, the island was abandoned to a 
few fishermer, whose existence was scarcely 
knowr. At this time the colony, if such it 
could be called, was treated as an appendage of 
Nova Scotia. After the American war, it is 
true, promises appeared of a better system. A 
new capital, named Sidney, was founded by the 
first governor, Louisburg having been rased to 
the ground: and the colony of Cape Breton was 
then gratified by a distinct and independent go- 
vernment. ‘This gleam of prosperity, however, 


governors did little to promote the welfare of the 
island ; and since 1820 it has been reannexed, ag 
a dependency, to the government of Nova 
Scotia. 

We are not without hopes that the present 
work will once more call the attention of govern- 
ment to a possession with such extended 
cities, both for internal improvement, and for ex 
ternal aid to the whole system of colonics amongst 
which it is placed. The abundant fisheries on 
its coasts, its numerous barbours, its great 
of wood for ship-building, a soil sufficiently fertile, 
and excellent land for grazing, are alone ample 
elements of a vast internal development which 
waits only for a sufficient population; and that 
ought long since to have been furnished from 
our own shores. But beyond all other constitu- 
ents of a flourishing colony, Cape Breton has 
that of coal mines, which must sooner or later 
raise it to a first-rate importance. ‘This fact we 
have first learned from the work before us. And 
really, when we lay all these considerations to- 
gether, we cannot but agree with Mr. M’Gregor, 
that it is “difficult to account for this colony 
|having been so long neglected, while the atten. 
tion of government has been directed to the 
colonization of countries so distant as the Cape 
of Good Hope and Van Dieman’s Land.” The 





| only solution of this difficulty is to be found, as 
thirty years to remedy this neglect. All the | 


he suggests, in the general ignorance of the 
advantages held out by this colony—an igne 
rance common to government and to all those 
who are speculating on emigration. Hence we 
shall not be surprised, if Mr. M‘Gregor should 
himself prove the greatest of all benefactors to Cape 
Breton, by causing the current of emigration to 
turn for a time into that direction. Certain it is 
that not one of our colonies is so much coveted 
by the United States; and if they should once 


‘obtain possession of it, there is every reason to 


believe, with Mr. M’Gregor, that, as a position for 
commanding the surrounding seas, and coasts, it 
would protect the nursery for their navy until it 
would have “ sufficient strength to cope with any 
power in Europe, not even excepting England.” 
Thus it will be seen that we have graver reasons 
for attending to the condition of Cape Breton, 
than merely those which respect the interests of 
our cmigrants. Yet it is certain that the same 
measure would provide for all these objects at 
once. Let government select a proper body of 
emigrants ; grant them suitable encouragements; 
and have them trained, according to Mr. M’Gre- 
gor’s suggestion, as a militia ;—in that case the 
internal prosperity of this valuable island, and its 
defence against the Americans would be secured 
at one blow, and with an expense in the utmost 
degree insignificant by comparison with the great 
ends attained. 

At present it is probable enough that the 
whole attention of the government at home, 
which is disposable in this direction, settles upon 
the two principal colonies of Nova Scotia and 
Canada. Yet even these suffer in some degree 





eppears to have been transitory; the succeeding 


from neglect. And apparently this neglect hae 
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them from the earliest times. Nova Sco- 
tia, which had been one of the earliest British 
acquisitions in right of Cabot’s discovery on be- 
half of Henry VII., for a long period was care- 
Jessly resigned to the French. That active nation 
zealously profited by our torpor ;* but misfortunes 

their efforts, after a brief prosperity of 
éight or ten years. This catastrophe was followed 
by various changes of fortune, alternately esta- 
blishing the French and British sovereignty, 
witil in 1713 the Treaty of Utrecht finally se- 
cured this colony to the British crown. In 
that allegiance it has ever since continued; 
and, according to Mr. M’Gregor, no colony is 
less likely to throw it off. So long, however, as 
the French were in possession of Prince Edward 
Island, (then called St. John’s) of Cape Breton, 
and the Canadas, this colony was never at case 
from French intrigues; nor was it until Wolfe’s 
expedition to Quebec that a perfect state of secu- 
rity was established. Up to that era, it is noto- 
rious that the British settlers were frequently 
scalped by Indian tribes, instigated and bribed by 
France; an atrocity which has stamped the me- 
mory of the French governors in that age with 
everlasting infamy. At present this colony pos- 
sesses all the civil establishments which are es- 
sential to its own welfare, and suitable to its con- 
nexion with so great a mother country. Halifax, 
the capital, has a population of sixteen thousand 


Nova Scotia. 
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upon the whole, there is perhaps no settlement in 
the world where equal culture of mind is com- 
bined with the same simplicity of manners. 
Until the year 1785, the province of New 
Brunswick formed a part of Nova Scotia; and 
we may properly enough, therefore, notice its 
present circumstances in this place. Mr. M’Gre- 
gor supposes that it is capable of maintaining 
“at least three millions of inhabitants ;” which 
single statement is a sufficient indication of its 
importance. Yet with all these immense re- 
sources, it was not until 1762 that this country 
attracted any British settlers. In that year a few 
families made the first attempt at colonization. 
Their sufferings were great; but still greater (if 
we may trust a pamphlet written by a gentleman 
at Fredericton, in the same province) were the 
sufferings of those who followed in the spring of 
1784. They were American loyalists, who were 
obliged to leave comfortable homes in the United 
States after the close of the war of independence. 
“Scarcely had these firm friends of their coun- 
try (meaning Great Britain) begun to construct 
their cabins, when they were surprised by the 
rigours of an untried climate; their habitations 
being enveloped in snow before they were tenant- 
jable. ‘The climate at that period being far more 
scvere than at present, they were frequently put 
to the greatest straits for food and clothing to 
preserve their existence ; a few roots were all that 














people, the best harbour in North America, and|tender mothers could at times procure to allay 
the most respectable dockyard out of England.'the importunate calls of their children for food. 
Hitherto, indeed, it has been the great central Sir Guy Carleton had ordered them provisions 
rendezvous for"his Majesty’s shipping in those |for the first year at the expense of government; 





seas, and the head quarters of the troops in the 
Lower American provinces. Yet at this time it 
seems there is a ruinous job going on for trans- 
ferring these establishments to the Bermudas, 
that is, from a station with every natural advan- 
tage to one with none at all. 

Intellectually speaking, that is, with a view to 
the blessing of cultivated society and of educa- 
tion, Nova Scotia stands at the head of our North 
American colonics. 
Lord Dalhousie a college was established, and 
endowed with funds to the amount of nearly ten 
thousand pounds, as a measure of relief to the 


class of students who decline subscribing the | 
Thirty-nine Articles; students of the Church of 


England were already provided for by the Col- 
lege of Windsor. The same enlightened noble- 
man established an agricultural socicty. And 





* There is a truly characteristic anecdote 
connected with this Preneh possession of Nova 
Scotia, (or Acadia, as it was then called.) De 
Monts, who had a commission from Henri IV. 
of France, constituting him governor of this 
and other countries, under the general name 
of New France ones ene to confiscate 
the property of one signol; but, on the 
other hand, by way of consoling the unhappy 
Frenchman fer his loss, he called a certain 
harbour, now known as Liverpool harbour, by 
the flattering name of Port Rossignol. 


During the government of 


but food could scarcely be procured on any terms. 
Frequently had these settlers to go from fifty to 
one hundred miles with handsleds or toboggans, 
through wild woods or on the ice, to procure a 
precarious supply for their famishing families. 
Frequently in the piercing cold of winter, a part 
of the family had to remain up during the night 
to keep fire in their huts to prevent the other 
part from freezing. Some very destitute families 
made use of boards to supply the want of bed- 
‘ding; the father or some of the older children 
|remaining up by turns, and warming two suita- 
|ble pieces of boards which they applied alternate- 
\ly to the smaller children; with many similar 
expedients.” However, in spite of these hideous 
difficulties, already in 1785 a royal charter was 
granted to New Brunswick, as a distinct pro 
vince independent of Nova Scotia. Fredericton 
is now the seat of government; but the largest 
town is that of St. John’s, which has a popula- 
tion of twelve thousand people. 

No own, however, is more heard of in this 
country, on account of its immense timber trade, 
than that of Miramichi. We mention it here as 
connected with one of those tremendous fires 
|which sometimes arise in the American forests, 
jand spread havoc by circles of longitude and 
\latitude. In the autumn of 1825, such a cala- 
|mity occurred on the river Miramichi, which ex- 
‘tended 140 miles in length, and in some places 
‘70 in breadth. It is of little consequence that 
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no wind should be stirring at the time; for, as|lings a-load, and at the same time reducing the 
Mr. M’Gregor observes, the mere rarefaction of|duty on foreign timber by five. On this point, 
the air creates a wind, “which increases till it; Mr. M’Gregor makes a powerful represen’ 

blows a perfect hurricane.” In the present case | on the one hand, of extravagant follies connected 
the woods had been on fire for some days with-| with this new financial plan, and, on the other, 
out creating any great alarm. But “on the 7th|of the benefits to this country from the timber 
of October, it came on to blow furiously from | trade as now conducted. The heads of his state. 
the westward and the inhabitants along the| ment are these: First, it employs about three 
banks of the river were suddenly surprised by an hundred thousand tons of British shipping, and 
extraordinary roaring in the woods, resembling | sixteen thousand seamen. Secondly, it supplies 
the crashing and detonation of loud and inces- ito England annually about four hundred thousand 
sant thunder, while at the same instant the at-| loads of timber. Thirdly, it takes off, in payment 
mosphere became thickly darkened with smoke. | for this, British manufactures to the value, at first 
‘They had scarcely time to ascertain the cause of cost, of more than two millions sterling. Fourth. 
this awful phenomenon, before all the surround-/|ly, the timber ships having a home freight find 





ing woods appeared in one vast blaze, the flames as- | 


cending from one to two hundred feet above the 
tops of the loftiest trees ; and the fire, rolling for- 


ward with inconceivable celerity, presented the | 


terribly sublime appearance of an impetuous} 
flaming ocean.” ‘Two towns, those of Douglas 


it to be in their power to carry out emigrants at 
jone half the fares which would otherwise be re. 
jqueee. And accordingly in 1830 alone, out of 
forty thousand British settlers in North America, 
more than three-fourths were carried out at these 
‘reduced rates by the timber ships. With these 


and Newcastle, were in a blaze within the hour;! and other facts before him, luminously stated in 
and many of the inhabitants were unable to es-| the present work, Lord Althorp must be a bold 
cape. Multitudes of men on lumbering parties, ‘man indeed if he can seriously proceed with his 
perished in the forest; cattle were destroyed by financial changes, which will have the effect of 
wholesale ; even birds, unless those of very strong destroying this important branch of industry at 
wing, seldom escaped, so rapid was the progress one blow. 

of the flames. Nay, the very rivers were any 


much affected by the burning masses projected; Yet these interests, vast as they are, sink in 


into their waters, that in many cases large quan-' importance by the side of those which are con- 
tities of salmon and other fish were scattered! nected with Canada; so much larger is the scale, 


upon their shores. Perhaps the plague of fire|and so much more comprehensive, upon which 
has never been exhibited, or will be, till the final, these last are expanding. In 1763, about the 
destruction of this planet, on so magnificent atime when our possession of Canada was finally 
scale. Such disasters, however, are repaired in | secured by treaty, its total population was rated 
wonderfully short space of time; wooden cities |at seventy thousand. It is now, according to 
being easily rebuilt in a country where timber is Mr. M’Gregor, nine hundred thousand ; of which 
a weed. Weed, however, as it is in a domestic | one-third belongs to the upper province, and the 
sense, by means of exportation to English mar- ‘other two to the lower. The total militia of 
kets timber has turned out a more valuable pos- Canada consists of eighty-five thousand men. In 
session to New Brunswick than diamond mines' 1830, the imports of Canada amounted to 
could possibly have proved to a country in her | L.1,771,345; and the exports to nearly two mil- 
situation. Mr. M’Gregor gives us a very impres- ‘lions. Twenty years ago, all the vessels of every 
sive picture of the mode in which timber is cut,| description which arrived in Canada, amounted 
hauled to the banks of rivers, and finally floated ‘to 341, registering about 52 thousand tons. At 
in the shape of rafts to Miramichi or other ports. ‘present, without enumerating coasters, or fishing- 
The class of people engaged in these labours are | vessels, river or lake craft, Canada gives em- 
called lumberers; they live like Indians in the| ployment to about one thousand ships, register- 
woods ; and a life of greater hardship than theirs, |ing about 220,000 tons, and navigated by eleven 
or labours carried on under circumstances of| thousand scamen. ‘These items in the account 
more romantic peril and difficulty, we do not) 'of its prosperity we mention as expressing, in a 
suppose to exist any where on thjs planet. shape easily understood, the amount of advance 

Mr. M’Gregor’s account of these people has all | which she has made; and it must be recollected 
the interest of a romance with the truth of histo-| that this expansion is continually going on. In 
ry. Yet they are cheerful; and as passionately | reality if Great Britain had no other possession 
attached to their own mode of life, though entail- jthan this in North America, she would have the 
ing upon them a premature old age, as the cha-| basis of a great empire. The mere river St. 


mois-hunters of the Alps. Danger, like the risk | 
in gambling comes at length to be loved for its 
own sake, 


It is urged, however, that this pursuit has a 
tendency to demoralize the people engaged in it; 


and on that ground chiefly has been raised a pro- 
ject by our present ministers for loading the colo- 





Lawrence is a sufficient exponent of the great 
destiny which the hand of nature has assigned 
to his region. Perhaps -few readers are aware 
that the river St. Lawrance is the greatest in the 
world. Mr. M’Gregor asserts this; and, con- 
sidering the breadth of this river in connexion 
with its and the prodigious size of the 


nial timber with an additional duty of ten shil- | lakes into which it continually opens, we believe 
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that he is right.* At Cape Rosier, which is con- 
sidered its mouth, the St. Lawrence is eighty 
miles broad; and at Cape Chat, 100 miles up the 
ream, it is still forty. Even at the point where 
its waters are perfectly unaffected by the sea, it 
js still twenty-two miles broad, and twelve 
fathoms (that is, 72 feet) deep. Nay, 100 miles 
below Quebec, it is nearly 300 feet deep; for 
its depth increases upwards. Such a river was 
an appropriate basin for receiving the vast timber- 
ships called the Columbus and the Baron of Ren- 
frew—“ those mammoth ships,” (as M’Gregor 
happily styles them,) “ the largest masses, in one 
body, that human ingenuity, or daring enterprise, 
ever contrived to float on the ocean.” Both, by 
the way, crossed the Atlantic; and both were 
lost. Of the Columbus we have the following 
account from Mr. M’Gregor:—* The length on 
deck was about 320 feet; breadth something more 
than 50; and the extreme depth of the body 
about 40 feet. There was then 3000 tons put on 
board before launching. Every thing was on a 
gigantic scale. The launch-ways were laid on 
solid mason-work, embedded in the rock. The 
ehain and hemp-cables, capstan, bars, &c. ex- 
ceeded the dimensions of common materials, in 
the same proportion as the Columbus did other 
ships. Yet this huge four-masted vessel was 
strongly framed, timbered, and planked, on the 
usual principles, and not put together like a raft, 
asmany people imagined.”+ 

One pledge for the future prosperity of Canada 
is found in her mineral wealth. Even petalite, 
the rarest of fossils, is yielded by her soil, (near 
York;) iron of the best quality, copper, lead, tin, 
plumbago, &c., and all the metal predominant in 
the useful arts, having been found already; nor 
do we recollect a single mineral which is indis- 
pensable to manufacturing industry, except only 
coal, which has not been discovered in Canada. 
Saltand gypsum are now produced in abundance. 
Even coal would probably have been detected 
long ago, had the woods been less infinite. And, 
should it even happen that coal were never de- 
tected, still the vast coal-fields in the neighbour- 
ing province of Nova Scotia (to say nothing of 
what might be had from New Brunswick, or 
Cape Breton, or Nova Scotia,) are known to be 
sufficient for the consumption of all America, 
through very long periods of time. 

Meantime, as a place of residence for those 
who seck quiet, and the enjoyments of social 
lifé, no one of our colonies seems equal in at- 





* Even the river of the Amazons appears, 
Mr. M’Gregor's measurement, to be infe- 
rior to the St. Lawrence, as respects length ; 
and that it is very much inferior, as respects 
breadth, every body is aware. 


t The reader must not suppose that three 
thousand tons was the compliment of her 
loading. She ran out a mile by the impetus 


of her launch, and took the rest of her cargo two can travel,) fifteen pence per league. The 


which was far more, at the Falls of Montmo- 
renci. 
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tractions to this magnificent region. Provisions 
are cheap; though, it is true, that, in Quebec and 
Montreal, the style of living, in other respects, is 
allowed to counteract that advantage. The 
scenery, and the style of rural architecture 
adopted in the Canadian cottages, is such as 
peculiarly to delight English eyes. And per- 
haps, in no part of the world is the style of man- 
ners so courteous and winning, as amongst the 
old indigenous Canadian peasantry, descended 
from the original French settlers. On these 
points we cannot have more accurate informa- 
tion than that of Mr. M‘Gregor. 

“The houses of the habitants, (i. e. the peas- 
antry) are sometimes built of stone, but gene- 
rally of wood, and only one story high, The 
walls outside are whitewashed; which imparts 
to them, particularly in summer, when almost 
every thing else is green, a most lively and clean- 
looking appearance. Some of the houses have 
verandas; and an orchard and garden is often 
attached. We cannot but be pleased and happy 
while travelling through them. They assuredly 
seem to be the very abodes of simplicity, virtue, 
and happiness. We pass along delighted through 
a beautiful rural country, with clumps of wood 
interspersed, amidst cultivated farms, pastures, 
and herds; decent parish churches, and neat 
white houses or cottages. The inhabitants are 
always not only civil, but polite and hospitable ; 
and the absence of beggary, and of the squalid 
beings, whose misery harrows our feelings in the 
United Kingdom, is the best proof that they are 
in comfortable circumstances. Thefts are rare, 
and doors are as rarely locked. You never meet 
a Canadian, but he puts his hand to his hat, or 
bonnet rouge ; he is always ready to inform you, 
or to receive you into his house; and, if you are 
hungry, the best he has is at your service. The 
manners of the women and children have noth- 
ing of the awkward bashfulness which prevails 
amongst the peasants of Scotland, nor the boorish 
rudeness of those of England. While we know 
that each may be equally correct in heart, yet we 
cannot help being pleased with the manners that 
smooth our journeys; and often have I compared 
the easy, obliging manner of the Canadian habi- 
tants, with the rough, ‘ What do ye want?’ of the 
English boor, or the wondering * What's your 
wall?’ of the Scotch cotters. At the auberges, 
or inns, many of which are post houses, we 
find civility, ready attendance, and have seldom 
to complain of what we pay for. The post- 
houses, which are established along the main 
road, are regulated by an act of the Provincial 
Parliament; and the maitre de poste is obliged to 
keep a certain number of horses, caleches, and 
cabrioles, ready all hours of the night or day 
for the accommodation of travellers. There is 
seldom any delay; fares are fixed by law; there 
is nothing to pay the driver; and a paper is 
given, stating the charge from stage to stage— 
which is, for a caleche or cabriole, (in which 





pricst’s house is always close to the church ; and 
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you never see him except in his sacerdotal robe. 
Enter his house and you are welcome; nor will 
he let you depart hungry.” 

“A Sabbath morning in the Scotch parishes, 
most remote from the towns, bears the nearest 
resemblance toa Sunday before mass in Canada. 
But the evenings of Sundays are far more cheer- 
fully spent than in Scotland. The people of the 
parish often meet in small groups, or at each 
other’s houses, for the sake of talking; and on 
these occasions they sometimes indulge in danc- 

And on the whole, Mr. M’Gregor concludes, 
that “If we look for a more correct or moral 
people than the Canadian habitants, we may 
search in vain.” 

Such is the picture of rural life. On the 
other hand, if a man secks for the pleasures pecu- 
liar to towns, Quebec offers more attractions, and 
of a more varied kind, than most cities in Eu- 


Quebec ; two good libraries; four newspapers of 
which three twice a week; banks; one or two 
good hotels ; and, in short, every possible accom. 
modation that European habits of luxury can 
demand. 

With respect to the connexion of Canada with 
this country, that depends upon ourselves. As. 
suredly it is nowise essential to Canada, which 
is now sufficiently developed, to take upon her. 
self her own defence, and her own burdens of 
every kind. Under these circumstances, we 
cannot but think with Mr. M’Gregor, that our 
Government at home have been greatly injudi- 
cious in the attempts to create-splendid revenues 
for the Church of England, where so very large 
an overbalance of the population is Catholic or 
Presbyterian. On this point it is possible that 
we are more impartial than Mr. -M’Gregor, who, 
though liberal and tolerant, in the very highest 
degree, has probably been bred up in sentiments 


of somewhat hostile feelings towards the English 
Church. We, on the contrary, profess the high- 
est veneration for that great bulwark of Protes- 


rope. Here are monastaries* of ancient foun- 
dation, diffusing solemnity and the tranquil-peace 
of religion upon a place, else so tumultuous with , b | 
the stir and enterprise of’ a capital, and through| tantism, and everlasting gratitude to her for the 
the temperament of its native population. Here| services she has rendered. But it would be a 
are prospects the most ample and magnificent in| bad mode of testifying these feelings—to make 
the world; in Mr. M’Gregor’s opinion, much her the object of perpetual murmuring, jealousy, 
transcending those from Edinburgh or Sterling and hatred, amongt a people who are under no 
Castles. Above all, this is the capital where| absolute necessity (a fact of which they will 
winter puts on its gayest apparel. In a cold|continually become more sensible,) to endure 
climate, it should always be remembered that| her predominance. The Roman Catholic Church 
extremity of cold is a great advantage, because) !8 10 effect the ruling Church in Canada, and the 
under the circumstances which that produces, all | Pat ish priests of that Church are very handsomely 
the out-door pleasures take a tone more emphati-| provided for, having severally, upon an average, 
cally characteristic of a high latitude; and be-| £300 a year; and, considering that the whole of 
cause home is thus trebly endeared. Winter in| the original Canadian population, and a very 
Quebec is much severer than in Montreal; and| large proportion of the Lrish emigrants, are pas- 
in that proportion, every true connoisscur in| sionately attached to this Church, and personally 
luxury would pronounce a Quebec Christmas| to their priestshood, it is expecting too much of 
happier than one in Montreal. We may add, as| human forbearance, to require of the Provincial 
one of the agremens of Canada, if the visitor Parliaineats that they should be continually tak- 
should choose to seek it, the society of the old| ™g measures for securing ample revenues, and a 
Canadian noblesse, (or properly speaking, gen-| Civil proceeding, to a church whichi n this region 
try.) “These noblesse,” says the earliest British| is militant at any rate, and which has been too 
governor of Canada, (General Murray,) “ are| generally misrepresented to hope for any indi- 
seigneurs of the whole country; and though not| rect opportunities of counteracting that elemen- 
rich, are in a situation, in that plentiful part of|tary disadvantage, by conciliating to itself a 
the world, where money is scarce, and luxury|body of disinterested attachment. From the 
still unknown, to support their dignity,” ‘They | quality of the immigration (to use that neologism) 
have been too much neglected by the haughty|now setting “into Canada, there is no rational 
English; but hear what Mr. M’Gregor says of| prospect for any alteration in this state of feeling 
them :—“ The Canadian gentry all over the pro-| favourable to the Church of England. So far 
vince, consisting chiefly of the old noblesse and| from that, the hostility which she already pro- 
gentry, or their descendants, retain the courteous| vokes, will grow annually more embittered, as 
urbanity of the French school of the last century.|the number increases of her Catholic enemies, 
They speak French as purely as it is spoken in| and as their consciousness becomes more distinct 
Paris. Many of them also speak English flu-|of the independent power which they possess. 
ently ; and although their political jealousies may| A church, or any institution whatever, which 
be objected to, yet their society is very agreea-| exists substantially upon sufferance, must mode- 
ble, and not sufficiently courted by the English.”| rate her tone, and cease to court opposition by a 
Finally, there are a college and professors at| scale of pretensions suited only to a condition of 
absolute supremacy 





The same spirit of forbearance ought to go- 
vern us in all other acts of interference with in- 
ternal affairs of Canada. Where we cannot 


* In one of these it is worth mentioning, on 
the authority of Mr. M’Gregor, that the nuns 
have an undoubted secret for curing cancer. 
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eventually command, we should be content to/long, painful, and very costly experiment on the 
know our own situation, and to act by the gen-|different modes of colonial life, conducted at his 
tle ministrations of parental influence addressed | own peculiar risk. 

to adult and independent children. The chief] Never was there a time when counsel and as- 
use to ourselves in future times to our North|sistance of this quality were so clamorously 
American possessions will be this—that they will|called for. Emigration from this country is 
oppose a barrier on the one side to the United | going on by gigantic strides; and in no very dis- 
States, sufficient to break the unity of her efforts|tant period the advanced posts of civilization will 


against our maritime supremacy, and that, 
through the fisheries, by a more direct service, 
they will avail to keep up the succession of 
our incomparable seamen. But it is evident that 
a policy of this nature, even more than a system 
of rigorous despotism supported by armies, de- 
manding an intimate acquaintance with the in- 
terests which we undertake to guide. A system, 
entirely our own, might be coherent in all its 
parts, though it were composed in Great Britain 
upon merely British principles, and with a mere 
British knowledge of Canadian wants. But, if, 
we consent to know our own place, and to inter- 
pose only the weight of paternal counsels, and 
the benefit of our occasional aid, in that case, as 
mere co-operators, we must submit to study those 
interests minutely, in which we pretend to inter- 
fere. We have contrived to ruin the West In- 
dies by our factious theories: let us abstain from 
all similar attempts upon the Canadian pros- 
perity, knowing that in this case they will recoil 
upon ourselves. For the Canadians have a 
larger influence in their Provincial Parliament 
than we can overbalance; and under any settled 
conviction that we are not consulting for them, 
but for ourselves, they will have a sufficient mo- 
tive for throwing off the allegiance which at 
present they are content to maintain. 

With purposes so important, and a duty so 
paramount, calling upon us to acquire a com- 
prehensive knowledge of these American colo- 
nies, we have national reasons to be thankful to 
Mr. M’Gregor for the immense labour with 
which he has brought together the materials re- 
quisite for placing our public counsels in this 
great chapter of policy upon asound basis. The 
government at home, and their representatives 
in the colonies, are under the greatest obligations 
to him ; and, next after them, all those who are now 
speculating on emigration. There is a separate 
chapter of valuable advice to this class: but in 
fact every page of both volumes may be con- 
sidered as specially addressed to them, since the 
innumerable details which are collected upon 
every new settlement, its situation, advantages, 
difficulties, wants, and ultimate prospects, com- 


with him; he may, in short; make every possi- 
formerly have been possible, until after a 
Museum—Vol. XXIIL 


have established a communication between the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Pacific Ocean. 
Mr. M’Taggart, an engineer employed on the 
canals of Canada, and therefore little liable to 
the reproach of countenancing visionary specula- 
tions, declares that, “steam-boats may go up 
from Quebec to Lake Superior ere three years 
from this time,” whence they will pass through 
the notch of the Rocky Mountains, and be locked 
down the Columbia to the Pacific Ocean.” The 
town of Nootka, on the sound of that name, from 
mere advantages of situation, he believes “is 
likely to be as large as London; as the trade 
between it and the Oriental world may become 
wonderfully great in a short time. Then when 
the steam-packet line is established between 
Quebec and London, as it soon will be, we may 
come and go between China and Britain in about 
two months. These are magnificent prospects, 
but not more so than we have reason to think 
warranted by the mere statistics of the case. 
The route of a prodigious commerce will be 
across these regions. They will soon be inun- 
dated by a vast population. Christian temples, 
cottages, rich in comfort, and the best gifts of 
civilization, colonies rising, rapidly into centres 
of knowledge and power: these elements of a 
potent national confederation, will speedily rise to 
dispossess the roving deer of their pastures, and 
the wolf of his den. Rising under the auspices, 
and forwarded by the assistance of Great Britain, 
composed also in a very large proportion of a 
population originally British, they will inherit 
our language, literature, and historical recollec- 
tions; under wise treatment at this time they 
will look with gratitude and veneration to the 
mother country; and from habits of ancient in- 
tercourse, will continue to strengthen our 
foreign policy as allies, long after that era when 
the maturity of their own development shall have 
silently dissolved their allegiance to the British 
crown. 

These great prospects are not in every part 
dependent upon our justice and wisdom. In 
defiance of us, and all that our folly can accom- 
plish, Canada, with the far stretching countries of 


racy of the information whieh it offers to our 
governors at home, we believe that few men in 


perity, in a higher degree of perfection than| this generation will prove 


greater benefactors 
our vast establishment of North American cole- 
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nies than John M’Gregor. And when it comes 
to be superannuated, as that can happen only 
through the rapid progress of the colonies to 
which it relates, we are sure that no man will 
rejoice more in a depreciation so produced, than 
the able and patriotic author. 


From the United Service Journal. 
SKYRZNECKI. 
From the unpublished manuscript of a traveller. 


Arrivep at the post-house at Linz, in Aus- 
tria, my first care was to ascertain whether the 
authorities at the Police-office would render our 
passports available for Berlin, without the neces- 
sity of sending them on to Vienna for the coun- 
tersignature of the Prussian minister. But it 
appeared that no arrangement of the kind could 
be accomplished. We were therefore constrain- 
ed to make up our minds to remain at Linz 
until the return of the passports from Vienna, 
whither they were accordingly sent without 
delay. As soon as this business had been des- 
patched we removed from the Post-haus to the 
Hotel Goldenen Lowen (Golden Lion,) where, as 
2 fellow-traveller from Braunau had apprised 
us, the celebrated Polish chief, Skyrznecki, was 
residing incog. Not many minutes after we had 
been installed in our new domicile, my compa- 
nion proposed that we should send up our names 
to the General, and solicit permission to pay our 
respects, a proposition so consonant to my own 
wishes, that I did not hesitate a moment to 
acquiesce, The garcon warned us that there 
was little chance of our suit being! granted, 
inasmuch as Skyrznecki had been for two 
months and a half a tenant of his apartment, and 
invariably declined all visits; but we entertained 
a presentiment, pardonable enough if the ac- 
knowledged influence of the English name on 
the Continent be considered, that our application 
would not be rejected. ‘The gargon left us, and 
shortly afterwards returned with a look of sur- 
prise and good humour, saying, that the General 
would be most happy to receive “the two En- 
giishmen.” Our emotions may easily be con- 
ceived. My venerable companion had resided 
for many years in Russia; he had been witness 
to the system of government pvevalent in that 
empire; he had formed many valuable friend- 
ships amongst the Poles, and though deprived 
by the rigidity of Russian regulations of those 
means of becoming acquainted with the course 
ef public events which are available in freer 
countries, he had nevertheless contrived to learn 
as much of the progress of the affairs of Poland, 
as sufficed to identify Skyrznecki in his mind 
with every thing that was brave, honourable, 
patriotic, and skilful. For my own part, shut out 
as I have been from almost all intercourse with 
civilized society for the previous eight months,* 
and necessarily unacquainted as I was with all 
but the unhappy results of the Polish revolution, 


* The writer was making a tour through the 





I did not anticipate a higher degree of bites 
than that of seeing and conversing with a sok 
dier and a patriot of good repute. 

The hour fixed upon by the General for our 
visit arrived; we went up to his room, knocked 
at the door, and were instantly admitted. Had 
we been utter strangers to the name and charae- 
ter of our new acquaintance, our demeanour 
might possibly have been more assured; but it 
is quite impossible that we could have felt the 
less respect for the individual who now rose to 
receive us. ‘There was an air of majesty in his 
port, blended with the most perfect grace, that 
irresistibly attracted the homage of meaner mor- 
tals. Had I met him in the street, I should in- 
voluntarily have taken off my hat, or at least 
have turned to contemplate his “ noble presence.” 
In stature he might have been about six feet 
high, perhaps more; in carriage he was erect, 
without possessing a shadow of the ordinary 
stiffness of the militaires of the Continent; his 
countenance pale and somewhat wan, (evidently 
the result of confinement, inactivity, and distress 
of mind,)—but his eye! and his forehead!—His 
keen grey eye, which at one glance uttered a 
thousand sentiments—that at once spoke a con 
sciousness of rectitude, a capacity to command, 
a sense of its owner’s adverse condition, a feeling 
of goodwill to all men, and a welcome to his 
immediate visitors;—his vast expanse of fore 
head, that encased a pure and noble mind—these 
features could only belong to one of gentle blood, 
accustomed to a “space in the world’s thought,” 
and “dominion over his fellow men.” He was 
plainly attired in an olive frock and black trow- 
sers, and had apparently been reading, for on 
rising he laid down a book. We apologised for 
the liberty, &c. but were speedily reassured, and 
in a few minutes had gone over various interest 
ing subjects of discussion. On taking leave of 
the General, we were invited to drink tea with 
him that evening a la mode Angloise, an invita- 
tion which we gladly accepted; and we returned 
to our apartments, in excellent humour with the 
accident* that had thus brought us acquainted 
with one of the best and greatest men of the aga. 
My worthy fellow-traveller did not understand a 
syllable of French, but so animated and expres 
sive were Skyrzecki’s gesticulations, that he 
declared himself almost as much delighted with 
the interview as if he had interchanged sentr 
ments with the hero, or had comprehended every 
word he uttered. In the evening we were, as 
may be supposed, true to our appointment. The 
conversation, naturally enough, referred to the 
affairs of Poland; and such progress had we 
made in one another’s confidence in the course 
of an hour, that on my expressing my ignorance 
of many of the most important and interesting 
features in the history of the recent revolution, 
Skyrznecki volunteered an account of the whole 





* The writer had been obliged to return to 
Linz in consequence of the ous quarantipe 





wildest parts of Persia. 


required of him on the Bavarian frontier. 
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basiness, from its commencement down to the/|stantly on the alert to ascertain his retreat and to 


of Warsaw. I endeavoured, on retiring 
to my chamber, to commit to paper all that I had 
thus heard, with a view to its subsequent publi- 
cation, but on submitting the manuscript to my 
illustrious friend, he seems to think that the 
dignity of the theme demanded something be- 
a mere narrative; that it was of conse- 
querice enough of itself to form the subject of an 
entire volume, upon which I destroyed my me- 
moranda lest I might be tempted hereafter to 
make use of the meagre materials at the ex- 
pense of a serious and important cause. I the 
less regret the step because No. 20 of the admi- 
rable Cabinet Cyclopedia of Dr. Lardner con- 
tains a History of the Insurrection, which in 
spirit and in phrase corresponds, as far as my 
memory serves me, almost entirely with the de- 
scription given me by the General. 

As a pendant, however, to that “ History,” I 
am tempted to offer a narrative which, I am per- 
suaded, will be read with interest by all who 
sympathise with the fortunes of so exalted a cha- 
racter and brave a soldier as Skyrznecki. It is 
' relation communicated by himself of his flight 
from Warsaw to Cracow, after he had been de- 
prived of the command of the Polish army, and 
Gen. Krukovinski had assumed the general di- 
rection of affairs. The narrative may not possibly 
be fraught with so many striking events as the 
description I have somewhere read of the Pre- 
tender’s flight after the battle of Colloden, but I 
venture to hope, that it will at least be found as 
attractive as the sketch given in Dr. Lardner’s 
book of Stanislaus’s escape. 


Narrative of Skyrznecki’s escape from Warsaw. 


Krukovinski’s preponderance, the rage and 
intrigues of the clubbists, or Jacobins, and the 
danger to his liberty which the expected success 
of the Russians threatened, suggested to Skyrz- 
necki an immediate retreat from Warsaw. ‘The 
hope, however, of a favourable change in politi- 
eal sentiment, added to affairs of a private na- 
ture, dictated a prolonged stay, provided it could 
be accomplished without exposing him to per- 
sonal injury. With this view, an honest citizen, 
on whom Skyrznecki could rely, was consulted, 
and requested to assist his temporary conceal- 
ment within the town. The man complied, 
though the hazard was great, and immediately 
assigned an apartment in his own house to the 
General’s use, and supplied him with every com- 
fort he could desire. Skyrznecki’s wife in the 
meantime continued to reside in their own house, 
but all communication between them was pur- 
posely avoided. Accustomed to an active life, 
the rigid confinement to which Skyrmecki was 
now subject, ill assorted with his inclination or 
his health; he was therefore induced, after a 
time, to take occasional walks at nightfall, and 
on one of these occasions determined on a visit 
to his wife. He paid it, and the people of the 
house betrayed him to the existing Government! 
The consequence was, that the police were in- 





arrest him, while the clubbists anxiously sought 
to assassinate him. Every friend he had was 
visited, and closely questioned regarding their 
knowledge of his movements and situation, but 
their replies kept the interrogators still in the 
dark. Skyrznecki, however found that it was 
now high time to beat a retreat from Warsaw, 
and the only question was, how to effect it? His 
host, in conjunction with his wife, concerted the 
means, and at length induced the son of an old 
servant of Skyrznecki’s stepmother, who resem- 
bled Skyrznecki in stature and complexion, to 
apply for passports to enable him, as it were, to 
leave Warsaw on his own account. The pass 
ports being obtained, they were delivered to 
Skyrznecki, and a night fixed for his departure. 
Disguised as a valet, Skyrznecki repaired at the 
time appointed to a neighbouring street, where a 
carriage and his own horses waited to receive 
him. He jumped up and started off at a hard 
pace, successfully passed the barrier, where his 
person was compared with the description given 
in the passport, and succeeded in reaching an 
inn not far from the next town. While he re- 
mained at the inn, two gens-d’armes came in, 
and demanded his passports, which having been 
shown, accompanied by a rouble, they left the 
place. The innkeeper, a Pole, perceiving how- 
ever that his guest was a more djstinguished in- 
dividual than his papers set forth, earnestly coun- 
selled him not to pass through the town, “ For 
you must know, Sir,” said he, “ the commandant 
of the place is accustomed to sit at his window, 
to watch all travellers, to stop and question them ; 
and believe me, Sir,” he added, “ you will never 
pass the scrutiny, for you do not look like a ser- 
vant.” Skyrznecki deemed it prudent to act on 
this disinterested counsel, and after refreshing 
his horses set forth on another route, or rather 
plunged into a, forest, (whose mazes were un- 
known to all but the peasantry of the country, 
who warmly assisted the flight of their superiors,) 
and drove on until he reached the precincts of a 
town,* where a priest to whom he was known, 
and who was attached to him, resided. He con- 
sulted with this priest the méans of advance 
while his horses were feeding ; and another priest 
having been called in, it was agreed he should 
again alter his route, since the river Pelica, which 
it was necessary to cross, offered an impediment 
to his progress, inasmuch as all the bridges had 
been destroyed during the campaign by Skyra- 
necki’s own orders, to prevent the Russians from 
harassing his rear. Being ignorant of the 
newly proposed route, a peasant was engaged, 
for a trifling sum, to convey Skyrznecki and his 
driver to the proposed destination. After a re 
connoissance they set off. On their road, they 





* Anxious not to compromise the safety of 
those who aided his flight, Skyranecki care- 
fully avoided naming the towns through which 
he passed, lest it might furnish a clue to the 
residence of his friends. 
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encountered two Polish dragoons in the interest 
of the clubbists, but testifying neither alarm nor 
curiosity at this circumstance, they escaped their 
suspicion or scrutiny. Reaching a narrow part 
of the river, they crossed it on rafters, and con- 
tinuing their route, reached a town where they 
stopped to refresh themselves and horses. At 
the inn where Skyrzecki put up, the Burgmeis- 
ter of the town presented himself and questioned 
Skyrznecki as to his person, his intentions, his 
destination, &c. Skyrznecki evaded his ques- 
tions in a good-humoured way, and told him he 
should know after dinner. The repast being 
finished, the Burgmeister renewed his inquiries, 
upon which Skyrznecki informed him that he 
was a Major Stanishewski, and desired to pro- 
ceed to a particular town. The Burgmeister, 
however, frankly told him he believed him to be 
a Russian spy. Skyrznecki reasoned with him 
on the absurdity and injustice of such a suppo- 
sition, and in evidence of his being a genuine 
Pole, mentioned the names, condition, residen- 
ces, and means of various persons in the coun- 
try round. The Burgmeister, nevertheless, was 
sceptical, but after detaining our hero for four 
hours, became a little more accessible to reason, 
and permitted Skyrznecki to depart, accompa- 
nied by an officer of the police. Skyrznecki had 
not, however, proceeded three versts from the 
town, when he was overtaken and arrested by 
six lancers, who had orders from the irresolute 
Burgmeister to earry him back. Skyrznecki, 
finding it vain to attempt resistance, submitted 
to the mandate, and returned. On his arrival at 
the town, he found a room prepared for him, and 
strictly guarded. He sent for the Burgmeister, 
who accordingly presented himself, and things 
having thus reached a very hazardous crisis, Sk yrz- 
necki deemed it necessary to declare himself 
openly to his gaoler, and request his assistance. 
Concealing, however, the chief causes of his 
flight, Skyrznecki represented to the Burgmeister 
that he was an emissary from the Poljsh Govern- 
ment, (of which it was known he had been a 
member,) and was proceeding to a palatine town, 
in order to assist in the formation of a new con- 
stitution for Poland. The Burgmeister on this 
declaration being made, threw himself at the feet 
of the General, entreated his pardon for the se- 
verity he had exercised, dwelt with mixed emo- 
tions of pity and regret on what the General had 
suffered, and instantly supplied him with the 
means of prosecuting his journey. 

He was now to enter upon the most danger- 
ous part of his peregrination. He had the choice 
of either attempting to pass the Russian out-posts, 
or the out-posts of a branch of the Polish army, 
composed of, and attached to, the clubbist party. 
Divers reasons influenced him in the choice of the 
latter difficulty, and after nightfall he approached 
a spot where the Polish piquets were bivouack- 
ing. He was challenged on his arrival, and hay- 
ing given the name he assumed, was conducted 
to the tent of the Lieutenant-Colonel command- 


Skyrmecki's, and an old acquaintance of the Ge 
neral’s. After taking some refreshment, and 
discussing with this person the affairs of Warsaw 
(of the latest news of which place our fugitive 
was the bearer,) he desired to depart; but the 
Lieutenant-Colonel told him to his surprise, that 
he could not suffer him to proceed until he had 
apprised Gen. Roushidski, who commanded the 
whole of the out-posts, of his arrival. Finding 
remonstrance unavailing, Skyrznecki consented 
that the General should be informed, but entreat- 
ed that the reply might be expedited. As Gen. 
Roushidski had received his command from 
Skyrznecki himself, the latter of course expected 
nothing less than full permission to depart. But 
he knew not how completely Gen. Roushidski 
was in the hands of the faction to whom his de. 
position was owing. Instead of the freedom he 
anticipated, an order came for his being sent to 
a town, whither he did not wish to repair, under 
the escort of an old officer bristling with arms, 
whiskers and mustachoes, accompanied by a 
lancer. Skyrznecki surveyed his guard from 
top to toe, and seeing they were more than a 
match for his single arm, his indignation could 
not be restrained. He protested against such an 
unwarrantable interference with his personal 
liberty, and conjured the Lieutenant-Colonel to 
disregard the injunction and let him depart 
alone. But his wife’s cousin was as completely 
the tool of the Polish jacobins as his superior 


implicit obedience te orders, informed Skyrz- 
necki that he was sorry, &c., but that he must 
perforce carry into effect Roushidski’s instruc- 
tions. 

As a dernier resort, Skyrznecki now solicited 
an interview with the Gencral, which, after some 
time spent in deliberation, was agreed to. Skyrz- 
necki accordingly got into his carriage and 
waited, outside the quarters of Roushidski, the 
interview in question. Gen. Roushidski soon 
made his appearance, but to the surprise of 
Skyrznecki, accompanied by a staff of at least 
twenty officers, amengst whom Skyrznecki re- 
cognised a number of his most determined ene- 
mies. At the first moment he uttered an excla- 
mation of astonishment, but Roushidski ap- 
proaching the carriage took him by the hand, 
and squeezing it significantly, gave him to un- 
derstand that the less said in anger the better. 
Skyrznecki accordingly turned to familiar mat- 
ters, and spoke of the latest news from Warsaw 
and the affairs of Poland generally. Alluding 
to the latter, the factious members of the staff 
assumed a lofty tone, and catechised Skyrgnecki 
regarding many of his military dispositions dur- 
ing the war; they likewise censured much of 
his government, and complained that he had 
shown undue favour to the Polish aristocracy in, 
collecting them about his person in preference to 
more or equally deserving men of humble origin. 
Skyrznecki did not long condescend to argue 
with these persons; he boldly told them that he 





ing, who proved to be a cousin of Madame/did not recognise their right to question him,, 





officer, and pleading the military doctrine of 
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and absolutely refused to hold further parley. 
He then desired leave to continue his route with- 
out an escort, as it did not sort with his honour 
to be kept under such surveillance, at the same 
time that it was an indignity he did not merit. 
The clubbists, however, steadily refused, but in 
a milder tone, to comply with his wish. He 
persevered—he pledged himself that he would 
repair to the town they had indicated, though 
sore against his will, and appealed to his charac- 
ter as one who had never broken his word, and 
as a General who had often led them to victory, 
as security for the performance of his promise. 
Without appearing to consent, they suffered him 
to depart, and for four German miles he pursued 
his route undisturbed by any other reflections 
than those suggested by his situation, and by a 
struggle as to whether he should unltimately 
take a road which led to one of his own farms, 
or keep his promise towards the ruffians he had 
recently left. In this state of mind he arrived 
at a point where the road branched off in two 
different directions, one leading to the town he 
bad promised to repair to, the other to his afore- 
said farm. He deliberated a moment between 
inclination and his parole, and ultimately suffer- 
ed a high sense of honour to triumph over the 
suggestions of nature. At the end of another 
mile he reached the town, but found a short 
time previously that he was pursued by two 
elubbists on horseback. On arriving at the bar- 
rier, his first question was, as to where Prince 
Czartorinski might be found. A house with 
lights in the window was pointed out to him, 
and thither he repaired at full speed, the club- 
bists still in hot pursuit. He entered the house 
and found the Prince and several friends in 
council. They received him with open arms, 
and earnestly solicited intelligence of the state of 
affairs in the capital. In the meantime the club- 
bists, who had followed Skyrznecki, were endea- 
vouring to raise a clamour in the town, and 
shortly collected a crowd around the house. A 
Lieutenant-Colonel of firm character and exten- 
sive influence went below, and partly by reason, 
partly by threats and reproofs, subdued the 
angry spirit that had been showed. He then 
conveyed Skyrznecki to his own chateau, gave 
him fresh horses, and accompanied him without 
further molestation to Cracow. 

It might have been supposed that in this in- 
dependent little republic his troubles would 
have ended, but the treason which sapped the 
foundation of his eminence, and hastened the 
Polish catastrophe, had spread its poisonous in- 
fluence to the very confines of Poland. Even in 
Cracow, clubbists, who had sought a retreat from 
the disasters of the campaign, meditated the mur- 
der oftheir chieftain. He was, therefore, obliged 
to take refuge in the house of the Bishop of 
Cracow, until a new enemy, in the persons of; 
the Russian troops under Rudiger, entered the 
town, and obtained information of the place of} 


large dark cellar beneath the Bishop’s house was 
selected for the purpose. In the mean time the 
Austrian Consul was solicited privately to assist 
his flight into the Imperial territories, to which he 
consented, and after a little time contrived to 
convey the illustrious subject of this sketch 
across the Vistula to Podgorze, in Gallicia, where 
he was received with cordiality and distinction. 

Skyrznecki was subsequently directed by the 
Imperial Government to repair to Linz (avoiding 
Vienna* in his route,) there to remain on parole 
until the Polish question should be brought to 
some definite termination. In that little town 
I found, and there I left him, hourly expecting 
to be joined by his wife,t (whose society he had 
not enjoyed for sixteen years,) and patiently 
awaiting the course of events which should en- 
able him either again to take an active share in 
directing the affairs of his unhappy country, or 
to repair to England to study the institutions and 
the manners of a people for whom he entertains 
the highest respect.t . 


From the United Service Journa!.’ 
THE HULAN TO HIS CHARGER. 
AFTER THEODORE KOERNER. 


Stand, my good charger! steady stand! 
In thy thick mane 1 wreath my hand, 
As bounding from the yellow sand, 
We go to fight for Fatherland! 

Hurrah! my steed, hurrah ! 


Let others pant the prize to gai 

In rival med on festal _— 

Be ours to join the martial train, 

Where warriors’ blood flows fast as rain! 
Hurrah! my steed, hurrah! 


Hark! ’tis the clarion’s clanging bray, 
’Tis answer'd by the joyous neigh, 
Forth to the batile’s maddening fray, 
Glory or death! for us to-day ! 

Hurrah! my steed, hurrah! 


The sabre gleams, the cuirass clanks, 
Now side by side in charging ranks, 
Like Danube when he bursts his banks, 
We dash upon the foeman’s ranks ! 
Hurrah ! brave steed, hurrah ! 





* To prevent unnecessary excitement in the 
town. 

t She has since joined him. 

t I heard from Skyrznecki since I left Linz. 


In letters from Berlin and Prague I communi 
cated to him the opinion entertained of his 
conduct by several Polish refugees of distino- 
tion, and these memorable words were contain- 
ed in his reply:—‘I may have committed 
some faults—what general has not committed 
them? But 1 can declare solemnly, to who- 
ever it may be, that I was an upright man in 
my political career.”—“ He has spoken the 
truth,” said the old Count Mostowski (late 
Prime Minister at Warsaw,) to whom I showed 
the letter. “He was all honour,—and as a 





his retreat. It now became necessary to screen 


soldier he possessed every military quality but 


him from the vigilant search of his foes, and a! the most essential—good fortune !” 
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Story of the Héart: 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE EARL OF MUNSTER 


Tre treaty of Munster gave religious peace to 
the empire in 1648. We are sorry to say that 
the peerage of Munster did for a short time 
somewhat the contrary in our empire in 1831. 
It is, however, a tender point; and we shall pass 
ever the slippery surface with a flying foot; as 
we have already said, our object in these sketches 
is far removed from private gossip. As for 
the clamour about this elevation of a most worthy 
and honourable gentleman, it is almost forgotten 
already —Those who compare it with the doings 
in the days of Charles IE., know very little of our 
history. 

We have only to consider the Earl of Mun- 
ster in his literary capacity—and certainly, ex- 
cept the King of Bavaria, whose poetry is not 
altogether equal to Homer’s, no scion of royalty, 
no matter how descended, has, in our times, wield- 
ed the pen in amore authorlike fashion. His 
Lordship campaigned with the Tenth, at the 
close of the Peninsular war; and was dismissed, 
with the other officers of that regiment, for 
having committed an unprecedented breach of! 
etiquette in that corps—by fighting. Quentin 
knew far better what was the duty of a dandy 
regiment, and kept a prudent position in the rear. 
Fitz-Clarence had the impertinence to charge 
and break the enemy’s line; for which he was 
broken himself, and sent to India. In those 
days, (as his Lordship is an author, he must 
pardon us for attributing to him a literary fail- 
ing,) he did not particularly abound in rupees, 
and it wae so much the better for himself. If he 
had gone to India as a princeling, he would have 
eome back not much better; instead of which, 
he set about reading, writing, translating, inter- 
preting, stewing, working, drilling, parading, 
moonsheeizing, and a long list of &c.’s of the 
same kind, and turned out at. last, what is so 
rare a character, we are sorry to say, but when 
it does occur, so very accomplished a character, 
a literary soldier—a wielder of the pen and the 
sword. His Journey overland from India is a 
masterpiece in its way. A hundred years ago it 
would have set all Europe in wonder—and even 
now, when Eastern travellers are as plenty as 
Russia ducks in summer weather—it is hy no 
means to be sneezed at. If we, magazine bred 
as we are, could venture to violate the awful 
sanctity of anonymous writing, we could point out 
' papers of his in the United Service Journal 
which would have made glad the heart of old 
Polard; as it is, they rejoiced, that—(or those)— 
of the Siamease Twins, Colburn and Bentley. 

We have depicted his Lordship as an officer, 
in full fig. ‘Those who know him will see that 
our sketch is a wonderful likeness (except that it 
ia a little too cross) not only in physiognomy— 
the family physiognomy by the way—but in the 
general air, and mise. Behind him our painter 
has placed a set of Indian Gods, some of whom 
much resemble certain friends of ours of the 





Whig party—the one to the extreme right ii a, 
striking resemblance of Lord———, (a new 
English creation)—some queer oriental ‘ 
and a manuscript of nail-heads, or other wonder. 
ful affairs, unknown to all mankind. 

These perhaps may be his private studies, but, 
if fame speak not untruly, he has, lying by him, 
things far more valuable than any which he has 
as yet published, and which we hope are not to 
be smothered by the coronet. Why does he not 
write articles for this, our super-excellent M: 
zine? As we have not yet the benefit of his hand, 
we have taken the liberty of inserting his head;. 
and as he is about making up his household— 
offer a page 


To one who can right well pen, sword, or gun stir— 
Colonel Fitz-Clarence, Earl of song-famed Munster.* 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
A STORY OF THE HEART. 


Ir is not our place to account for the perver. 
sity of the human heart, or our intention to ex. 
cuse the inconstancy of human nature. As for 
the fickleness of love, it is the old woman's 
axiom, time out of mind; as if love, to prove 
that it is so, ought necessarily to evince itself 
incapable of the changes to which all the mate. 
rial and immaterial world around us is alike lia. 
ble. We say no such thing. We have seen, 
we have known, we can imagine; and without 
further argument on the passion or no passion— 
the affection or no affection which produced this 
or that consequence, we are content to draw our 
own conclusions. Therefore, without any sweep- 
ing denunciation against the race of man— 
without any libel against the law of love—with- 
out raising one man to the elevation of greater 
or better spirits—without degrading the species 
to the level of this one—we shall sketch a sim- 
ple picture, in a simple way, and let the moral, 
if there be any, rest with the reader. 

The precepts scattered to the young are as 
seeds sown on the bosom of the earth; time shall 
roll on, but the season shall come round to show 
that the husbandman has been there; and so it 
was with Delacour. Wealth, emolument, and 
self-interest, had been the lessons of his youth, 
and he had profited by them, On the death of 
his father, a respectable tradesman, he found 
himself in fair circumstances; and—by aid of 
his profession—for he was a lawyer—on the 
high road to reputation, and it might be, to 
riches. Possessed of a fine person, a graceful 
demeanour, a majestic figure, pleasing voice, 
lively conversation, and easy vivacity, it is no 
wonder he got into good society, and, from 
thence, into some notice as a professional man. 
He was now turned thirty, and in the full c- 
reer of fortune; still unmarried, still sought by 
anxious mothers, and wooed by forward daugh- 
ters; but he was not in love, or scarcely dared 





* Momonia, sweet dwelling of song. See. 
Fraser's Mugazine tor June, p. 556. 
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‘believe it himself. The father of Emily Sidney|to be flattered by the preference? From that 


qwas a merchant, who had been mainly instru- 
mental in the good fortune to which Delacour} 
had attained; she was the heiress of a supposed 
large property, and the beauty of her circle. 
This was enough to depress a less ardent ad- 
mirer or a more calculating man; but Delacour 
had owed much to chance, and perceiving, as 
he thought, something not altogether unpropi- 
tious to him, he commenced his secret suit. 

Ah! I remember her as yesterday. She was 
then eighteen,—youth scarce mellowed into 
womanhood. The face, as it peeped from the 
chastening chestnut ringlets around it, was wor- 
thy the hand of the painter, though the smile 
that played on the lip might have defied his 
skill; the small and well rounded figure vied 
with sculpture, but marble had vainly essayed 
to express the grace and dignity of that demean- 
our. And this was the least part of all. She 
knew what was kindness and charity, and prac- 
tised what she knew. She—but let her story 
delineate her character. 

It must be presumed that Delacour was, in 
his way, ambitious, and this was the object at 
which he now aimed. He had imagined beauty ; 
here was beauty unrivalled, unexcelled; virtue, 
—here was virtue the most alluring; modesty, 
simplicity, truth, love, all combined in one; and 
for fortune, here was such as he could never 
have anticipated; connexions the most to be de- 
sired, and influence the most to be coveted. But 
why reason upon it! She should be his in any 
condition of life,—her beauty were alone dowry 
fit for a prince. In all stations alike lovely, alike 
to be desired. In such ecstacies he passed his 
hours; when a new suitor appeared in the per- 
son of a young baronet of considerable fortune. 
Money was nothing to him, and happiness every 
thing. Equally handsome and agreeable, and 
more rich than Delacour, he was, in every re- 
spect, no common rival; besides which, all the 
arts of a true lover were devised to secure the 
treasure to himself. About this time, Mr. Sid- 
ney incurred a great loss of property by an un- 
lucky speculation.: The affair was stated to the 
baronet—the carriage was put down—but he 
was not to be changed by time or place; the 
same accomplished suitor, the same unchanged 
admirer—nor did he fail to show the preference 
he felt. But what will love not effect! Emily 
Sidney was an only child, and with all the sweet 
ignorance of affluence, she wondered what 
riches had to do with content. The old ques- 
tion of “love in a cottage, or a palace without,” 
this eternal young girl’s theme, was pondered 
upon, but all thoughts leaned to the same side, 
—the predilection she felt, happily or rap 
for Delacour. He protested disinterested 
tion—total disregard of all future or present ex- 
pectations—and could she do less than believe 
him! The father consulted, the mother advised 
but Emily wept, and it ended in the refusal 
of the baronet. A week after, Delacour made 


time they were all the world to one another— 
for ever together—he the most attentive of 
lovers, she the happiest of women. 

As no man, by looking in the glass, is likely 
to form a just estimate of his own defects, or 
his own peculiar perfections; so no man disco- 
vers his true character by gazing, however in- 
tently, in that inward mirror of the mind—his 
own imagination. For as our shadows, seen in 
the sun, are most defective representations of 
our own forms, so are these mental likenesses 
like the bright shape of fancy, too airy and too 
heavenly, and too perfect to be aught but ideal 
types of what we would fain believe. Delacour 
had his vanity. He had hitherto been a happy 
and prosperous man; he was much sought, and, 
moreover, was beloved by one whose opinion 
most men had been pleased to have gained. 
And if he deceived himself, or believed too 
firmly in himself, what are not the deceptions 
that we practise on ourselves, and on others— 
and this, when we would be true to all parties. 
It was, however, no deceit that he was in love, 
though the manner of his loving might be ano- 
ther thing. Here his heart was fixed. The 
world might go round, and the seasons change, 
but each and the other could not affect him. All 
his feelings, his associations, were here com- 
bined, and nature must change ere he could. 
But why descant upon, or question, his emo- 
tions? Who, in a dream, ever dreamed that he 
should awake again in five minutes, or five 
hours, or ages, or centuries! For us, we have 
oftentimes stood on the utmost height of a green 
and glorious hill, and there have seen nature’s 
most awful might spread out around us. The 
vale, the sloping mead, the verdant lawn, the 
bloomy garden ground, the river, the lake, the 
slender stream, all blessing and giving glory to 
the darkness of our thoughts within; and when 
the golden sun broke out, we hailed the earth as 
joyous and happy. We do not know that the 
cloud was noticed, or the tempest heard to 
mourn, though in the deep forest its voice might 
have been heard deploring. We must confess, 
that when the rain came down, we were taken 
unawares. Our thoughts were leading on hope, 
net treading after servile despair. And when 
the landscape was effaced, the brightness of the 
heavens gone away, then we could have wept, 
but that tears were denied. So Delacour had 
before his eyes some such gorgeous scene; it 
was still bright, and without shadow, as if ne- 
ver meant to fade-—— 

It was a delightful evening at the latter end of 
summer when, mounting his horse, he took his 
usual way to the mansion of the Sidneys. His 
affec-|easy and fashionable lounge, his fine person, set 
off by the splendour of his attire, as well as by 
the beauty of true content there depicted, might 
alone ha\. attracted the passengers; but then 
his steed, as if proud of his duty, contrived by 
certain coquettish knaveries and ambling graces, 





his offer, and was accepted; and who could fail 


to fix the attention. Delacour was born to be. 
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admired, “the observed of all observers,” and 
many were the remarks as he passed onward. 
He had been riding thus for some time, when 
he was overtaken by an acquaintance. 

“What! Delacour, on the old road again, in 
spite of the news. Why, Sidney is in the ga- 
zette.” 

“ Impossible,” cried Delacour, “I would have 
wagered my liie against it—you joke.” “In- 
‘eredulous as a lover;” replied the other, “ Look 
and be satisfied.” . 

The paper was handed to him, a glance was 
eufficient, and murmuring a hasty adieu, he set 
spurs to his horse, and was quickly lost to the 
view; the cloud of dust that followed his flight, 
alone told of his passage; and those who now 
saw him, pale, agitated, and flying desperately 
forward, might have well mistaken him for the 
messenger of more than common wo. A dag- 
ger, indeed, could scarcely have caused a greater 
revulsion of the heart. 

He no sooner entered the house, than the 
voice of the domestic proclaimed that something 
had happened ; he met Mrs. Sidney on the stairs. 

“You will find Emily,” said she, “in the 
drawing-room. ‘This affair has agitated us all 
—you will excuse Mr. Sidney to-night.” 

He whispered a polite reply, and hastened 
forward, but was, for the first time, unheard. 
Emily was seated at the table, lights were in 
the room; she was gazing at something—it was 
his picture, the one he had himself given her; 
he drew nearer—the lip quivered, and tears 
were trembling in the eyelids; she sighed and 
sighed again; he advanced a step further, a 
slight ery escaped her. 

“Oh! it is you,” she exclaimed, but there 
was something tremulous in her voice, half joy, 
half anguish: “I knew you would come, that 
is, I thought you would.” “ How could I do 
less than come, when I have so often come,be- 
fore,” was the answer. “You are very good,” 
she sighed, “but my father’s misfortunes, oh! 
Delacour, you can guess my feelings.” 

“ Your feelings are perhaps peculiar to you,” 
he returned, somewhat coldly, “you are very 
suspicious to-night.” 

“TI hope not,” she replied meekly, “ but you 
are tired, we will have some refreshment, and 
tune the harp: you were always fond of that.” 

The refreshment was brought, she helped him 
with her own hands; but when she turned to 
the instrument, the full and surcharged eyes— 
the flushed face—the heaving of the bosom— 
the trembling speech—the look wandering to 
and fro on the face of her lover, too plainly in- 
dicated that she had perceived something more 
or less than usual in the manner of his address. 
She seemed to Delacour, as she touched the 
strings, to have the finest figure in the world, 
and indeed her soul was on the chords. She 
felt that she needed some other person to make 
all he had once been to her; she was a gentle 
and excellent girl, and Delacour, whp was an 


admirer of all excellence, was quickly won ty 


cution, and now attentive, and now wavering, 
he listened, and was now impassioned and now 
cold as ever—and now he dreamed himself back 
to all his former adoration of her. At length he 
snatched a kiss—said something of forgiveness, 
and all was forgotten; but another hour was 
over—he was silent and more cold than death, 
at least to the heart of Emily. It was now get. 
ting late, and he declined, on plea of business, 
staying the night, which was his usual custom, 
She sunk into silence and despondency. 

“You are sad, Miss Sidney,” said he, “ or 
angry, but my Emily used not to be either.” 
“T am sad,” she murmured, “ but not angry— 
you are full of mistakes to-night.” She smiled 
faintly. 

“I am surely not mistaken,” he returned, 
“not a word has been spoken this half hour; 
but some people mistake temper for feeling.” 

“Excuse me,” she cried, and as she was 
seated by his side, she placed her hand gently 
upon his shoulder: “ you do not understand me; 
there is no temper in me but sorrow. I am 
not angry,” but he arose and hinted that he must 
depart. 

“Good night, Miss Sidney,” said he, “good 
night, Emily,—we shall meet to-morrow.” 

His hand was upon the door—she looked up 
—blushed—and advanced towards him. “I am 
not angry,” she added, “ you mistake me. Let 
us be friends.” The last gush of feeling burst 
from his heart—and he caught her in his arms. 
A scarcely audible, “God bless you,” came 
from his lips—an instant—and he was gone. 

In her bosom was left sorrow—and anguish 
—and repining; the red blush was on her brow, 
but she sighed not, neither did she weep. The 
next day she received an apology for not waiting 
on her, as his business was urgent, but a pro- 
mise so to do as quickly as possible. But day 
after day past on, and he came not,—she watch 
ed in vain. It was late one evening, she thought 
she saw him leaning as usual against the garden 
gate. She went to the window, but it was de- 
lusion,—she looked more intently, answered in 
coherently some questions addressed to her, and 
fell senseless to the ground. 

Let us pass over the rest—lIt has been said 
that the father waited on Delacour, but all that 
could be elicited was, that his views were 
changed, his mind, but not his affections, alter- 
ed. With these words he left him: “ Young 
man,” said he, “may the sorrows of this young 
creature fall a hundred fold on your head !” 

* * * * * 7 * 
How strangely we decide our destiny! Led 
by appearances, even misled by truth. Yet why 
arraign the Providence of Heaven! For we 
walk like the wayfarer of the desert, when np 
star is out to guide us. With the blessing of 
happiness in our hands, we cast it aside and de- 





termine on misery; and when weighed down by 





her side. She had never played with such exe. 
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the burden of care, we would. still seek to be 
happy: and this, because nothing is desirable 
we possess, and all to be coveted we can never 
hope to obtain. Vile weakness of human na- 
ture; that we who would, in truth, believe our- 
selves perfect, should yet allow ourselves, wil- 
fully and willingly, to be so base! One would 
think that “the wisdom of the serpent”—the 
cunning of true selfishness, might teach us self- 
ish peace: if “the gentleness of the dove”— 
the artlessness of true nature, might not teach 
us disinterested love. As for Delacour, he re- 
solved to be wretched, because he feared to be 
so; and then sought to be happy even while re- 
signing his greatest of human good. But what 
if the affections we feel, or others feel for us, be 
true or false: the falsehood or the truth may be 
equally miserable—time can alone show us the 
reverse. In the mean time the world goes on, 
and we must go likewise, lest, thrown from the 
channel—broken on the rock of hope—while 
catching at some other or firmer hold than the 
reed within our grasp—lest, finally, we be drift- 
ed down the tide of time—ana left to perish. 
So Delacour pursued his avocations—rushed into 
society—and believed himself contented. But 
the canker of the heart eats not away so soon. 
If he had any feelings—any sentiments—he had 
forsworn the better part. As it is never too late 





for a man to grow wise, so it is never late to 
love honour. Had he then lived for this! He 
remembered his debts of obligation—of grati-| 
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self, and then he grew impatient and more im- 
passioned, and, at length, made his offer, and 
was successful. He was now more gay than 
ever—more fashionable—more splendid. In all 
public places and private parties he was the ac- 
knowledged suitor, and congratulated by his 
friends on the fortune he would acquire—on the 
conquest he had made; he was not backward in 
boasting the favour in which he found himself, 
in exhibiting the influence he had over her, and 
in talking of the brilliant prospects that he anti- 
cipated in the future. 

It was with this lady hanging on his arm, 
that he first again beheld Emily Sidney. The 
bloom of youth was gone, the form wasted, the 
ringlets confined beneath a gauze cap; the figure 
no longer joyous with content, but shackled by 
despondency and disappointment. She arose as 
she beheld him—the young Baronet was at her 
side. 

“TI hope I have the pleasure of seeing you 
well,” said Delacour, with his unchanging eye 
fixed full upon her face. She blushed, faltered, 
and murmured an assent. “I beg your pardon,” 
he added, “but I hear you only indistinctly. 
You say that you are well, surely.” She fixed 
her expressive look reproachfully upon him. “ I 
am better than I have been,” she returned, “ in- 
deed—dquite well,” and so they parted. The 
words that had been spoken were the common 
compliments of the day: but oh! the manner 
said everything. On that night she burnt a lit- 





tude to his old friend; but then he recalled| tle likeness she had drawn of him from memory; 
also the prospects that might yet be open to him| she cast aside all embarrassment, she quitted her 
—the increase of wealth—his expectations of|sick room, dressed, sung, laughed, danced and 
the future—he thought but once and no more;} played as she was used to do; she hurried into 
he hastened into amusements, into dissipation, company, into amusement, was as much ad- 
and while he forgot his affection, he forgot him-| mired as ever, as much sought as when, she had 
self. Some have remarked that his person be-|a fortune: but her parents saw the dark side of 
«ame altered, his spirits changed, that it was|the picture,—the young girl’s heart was broken. 
natural depression and forced hilarity; but if he| Can it be possible that Delacour went home 
ever experienced wretchedness, or sighed in the| that night in remorseless complacency? That 
full emotion of regret, he was the last to believe} no compunction dwelt within his breast—that no 
that his sorrows, his vexation, his sclf-reproaches,| conscience visited his thoughts—that the faded 
were of his own creation. form of nature’s loveliness—the sweet confusion 
But a few months had gone by, and another) that pleaded, like the tongue of mercy and of 
lady caught his attention, of his own years—)truth—that, last of all, that look—had spoken 
handsome, accomplished, and of desired wealth.| nothing! It is impossible. He knew he was to 
He soon imagined himself to be in love, for in| blame—he writhed under the infliction of secret 
false hearts no flame is so easily kindled as false regret—he thought he had not acted quite ho- 
passion; and:the lady was in love with him, just|nourably—quite tenderly—but for all that he 
such love as a calculating woman may bestow,! would have started at the name of villain. Yet 
who thinks more of herself than of the world) it was for his good he should act as he had done; 
beside. She knew, indeed, of no feelings out!she would marry the Baronet; his destiny, and 
of the sphere of a drawing-room, or any emo-|not himself, was to be reproached, and, shifting 
tion but such as might lic in the compass of a|from any further argument, he hastened to con- 
carriage. Again family, fortune, friends, and |clude affairs with the lady in question. 
connexions were canvassed, and were found fit-| Now came the confusion of preparation. Par- 
ting; again he pictured uninterrupted peace, un-|tics were given and received, and the round of 
‘Clouded days; again he was in possession of all|reciprocal introduction took place, and, in the 
his dreams; again hoped, was again happy;|sudden rush of coming events, Delacour lost all 
again constant, again, in fact, a lover. recollection of the past, and sacrificed its me- 
Time rolled on and on, and he saw no reason|mory for ever on the altar of futurity. The 
to regret his cheice. He became restless, for | world was determined to make him pleased, and 
others were.in pursuit of the same prize as him-|he was resolute to be so. The house was taken, 
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furniture, table-linen, the elegances of a lady’s, above the world, as one whom no storm might 
comforts, all were procured, and all in the ex-|reach, no breath might touch: he had walked ig 
act taste that might best suit both parties. Busi-| pride, he was therefore more open to scorn. He 


ness was no longer attended to, for Delacour 
was at each and every hour of the day prose- 
cuting his love-suit, and the lady was, at all 
times, his attentive listener. The marriage 
deeds and the settlement were next talked about, | 
for marriages, at least such marriages as these, 
generally end as they hegin, in a very business- 
like manner. But now, on the exposure of the 
absolute property, on the explanation of the con-! 
tingent prospects of Mr. Delacour, he was found, | 
by the father, or might it be by the lady?—he 
was found deficient, that is, not quite the exact 
bargain that was expected. They tell that the 
lady, hearing he had boasted of her preference, 
fearing too easy a conquest, adopted this pretty 
piece of coquetry, in hopes of being over-per- 
suaded. Be this as it may; at the moment of 
doubt and denial, at the moment when the lady 
hinted that her decision had been entirely in obe- 
dience to her parents, not that she had in the 
least changed, then it was that Delacour per- 
ceived he had been a dupe—cheated, betrayed, 
and made the very ridicule of fortune. He rush- 
ed from the house, where he had passed two 
years in the pursuit of a shadow, as worthless 
as it was frail, and hastened homeward. 

He had pride, he was not quite without feeling, 
at least for himself; but when he recollected the 
heaven he had cast away, how he had smote up- 
on the heart that loved him, to be smitten in re- 
turn, conscience was his aecuser. The affair of 
Miss Sidney was known to his acquaintances; 
he himself had given publicity to this; here was 
the deceiver himself deceived, the betrayer him- 
self betrayed—and he heard the laugh of deri- 
sion go round about him. 

It is hard for the brave and good to part with 
the lasting hope—the living impression—the un- 
fading aspirations of their every-day existence ; 
but how much more difficult for the calculating— 
the base, to separate, upon even terms, with their 
desires’ This one expectation, this aggrandize- 
ment, perhaps, the lady herself, had been the sta- 
mina of Delacour’s late actions and life. To 
have been climbing, with struggles and anguish, 
the steep of fortune—bewildered among the 
brushwood—torn and defaced amid the brambles 
—to find one’s foot upon the last elevation our 
wondering gaze might discover, and no sooner 
to find ourselves there than the foundation gives 
way, the basement is scattered, and we and all 
our tiny hopes hurled headlong into the abyss, or 
into the humble vale from which we first up- 
sprung,—this may well demand patience; but 
when inflicted on the strong, when suffered by 
the proud, then comes the sting of madness— 
the writhing of passion—the gnawing of the 
heart—and all that despair may suffer under, 
and philosophy deride. 


looked around him, and one fair form, and one 
alone, was seen in the far expanse, and to her he 
turned. To this being he vowed to resign alf 
false ambitions, all theories of self-emolument, 
all speculations of self-interest. He had grown 
in riches within the last two years; she might 
still love him—he had lost honour in losing her 
—well, he must repair the loss—but then her 
reproaches and scorn,—he deserved them, and 
humbly and faithfully he could avow it. He 
thought of her angel ways—her maiden kindness; 
he thought, and wondered at the monster he had 
been. But the mind forms schemes, after the 
body is tired of action, incapable of impulse. A 
fatal malady, the efiect of his disturbed spirits, 
now made its appearance. Day after day passed 
in ineffectual attempts to obtain an interview 
with the being he had injured. The wretched 
young lady, on whom their last meeting had 
made a lasting impression, suspicious of his ad- 
vances, fearing to avow her real sentiments; her 
delicacy offended and pride wounded, fled his se- 
cret approaches, or with cold insensibility met 
his more open attentions. It was enough for 
her to know that he was on the point of mar- 
riage with another, and though he was evidently 
an object of horror, yet, more eager than ever for 
some explanation, something to subdue or excite 
the anguish within him, he continued his vain 
pursuit. Baffled at all points, and sick in body 
and mind, he yielded to his depression, undeter- 
mined in what way to act that might yet amend 
the past. A fortnight was over, and he was the 
shadow of his former self, the wreck of his own 
weakness and folly. He now determined, cost 
what it would, to see her and to speak to her, 
Was it reason or was it madness that led him to 
act thus? 

It was a fine and sunny afternoon when he 
quitted his sick chamber, in the wild and ne- 
glected attire of one who had, indeed, forgotten 
himself; and jumping on the top of a passing 
stage, he quickly found himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cottage where they now dwelt. 
This was his last attempt, and he was resolved it 
should not be unsuccessful. Some time he lin- 
gered, till, growing impatient, he sprung over a 
small fence at the bottom of the garden, and 
made his way, stealthily, to an harbour that was 
near. His hand touched the foliage round the 
entrance ere he perceived, reclining on a seat, the 
figure of Emily herself. An involuntary sigh 
escaped him, but her thoughts were elsewhere, 
and it was unheard. He gave one fatal glance, 
and, in another instant, rushing forward, he 
clasped her in his arms. It was not a shriek, or 
a groan, but something more terrible than either, 
that burst from her lips, the living sound of an- 
guish and of sorrow. In vain he called upon 


While torn by conflicting emotions, there|her in all the desperation of agony, repentance, 


seemed no resting-place whereon the thoughts of 





and affection ; in vain, with presumtuous lips, he 


Delacour might repose. He had held himself|dared the purer touch of hers; she lay insensi- 
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bie, or only recovered to give back a blind look/ever you meet, tell her—but no—I can say no- 
of horror, as he embraced her. Here eee fe knew all she would know too 


the consummation of his villany—the height o: 


much—my silence is enough.” With this he 


all his despair. At this moment he heard a foot-|sank backward, and lay calmly; a Jong drawn 
step. Scorn, contumely, and insult were all he | sigh was heard—and Delacour was dead. But 
could expect; he felt himself a wretch who me-|the sorrow he had caused neither was ended nor 
rited no more; and with one last embrace—one|died with him. His faults had been without ex- 
last respectful pressure—he fled he scarcely|tenuation, his errors without excuse, ‘end the 
knew where, and the morning had risen before} world had not been backward to censure him; 


he found himself at home. 


yet one heart was found that could pardon, one 


And now he would write to her, reveal all his} soft enough to pity his frailties. All the mercy 
heart, and rely upon her generosity, and in the|he could hope was there, and tenderness that 
energy of desperation the epistle was penned.| surpassed all he might imagine. The shriek that 
But vain the designs of man! On that very day| burst from Emily Sidney while reading the news 
he heard that she had acquired a large fortune by | of his decease, was the knell of another untimely 
the death of a distant relation. ‘Thus then thejend. The woe of years was ended, the link of 


barrier was placed forever between them. To re- 


past emotions broken. He was then gone—for- 


turn was now denied him. Fortune had been the}ever and irrevocably gone. The pride of her 
aim of his life, and it now stood for ever, between |thoughts—the friend of her heart—the lover of 


him and all he valued from this to the grave. 
How, without the imputation of the meanest of 
motives, how dare he now return? What had 
once been generous, would now be base. No—no 
—the spring of life was over, the wilderness of 
the world gone through, and death lay alone open 
to him. 

The tide of feelings will have way, but with 
Delacour it now bore upon its passage the fresh- 
ness and the vigour of life. It might be truly 
said of him, that, from this time, he was a, broken- 
spirited man,—one not to be reconciled to 
himself—one who condemned himself be- 
yond aught or all in the world beside. His hap- 
piness he had east away, his wealth he had 
rendered worthless to him, and the malicious 
have said (and the best of us are not free from 
malice) that what his own folly and emotions 
might have failed to effect, his dissipation—his 
recklessness—shall it be said—the profligacy of 
a wounded mind—more easily contrived. Dis- 
ease had now laid hold upon him. His friends 
came round him, all attentions were paid him, 


her youth. No scorn or maidenly reserve could 
now uphold her. Modesty might fear to reveal 
the last fond truth, but death wipes away all 
blushes. 

If sighs might speak of grief, or tears, or in- 
ward sorrowing, a broken sleep, a restless and 
unenjoyed existence,—if all these were the em- 
blem of woe, all this had been past through in 
the last few years, and it was over. “ Mourn 
not, my child,” urged the mother, “ he is happy, 
and has long been a stranger to us.” “I am 
sensible of no grief,” was the answer ; “ yes, he 
has long been a stranger, at least to me,—yes, 
yes,—to me he has been a stranger.” This was 
the last time she ever spoke of him; but the 
thoughts will utter what the tongue never tells. 
She dreamed upon the scene in the garden, that 
faint and indistinct recollection of something 
most blissful add most wretched. He had thought 
of her, had returned to her, it was enough, he 
was forgiven ; yet why had she not spoken to 
him and soothed him, and parted in friendship, 
if not in love? The idea was fraught with mad- 


and he received a note from the last lady of his|ness, and here the fatality of all her misery was 


choice; she had heard of his illness, she would 
receive him again. Delacour could just afford a 


seen. In the meantime she evinced no more 
than common grief. ‘The day of his funegal she 


smile, and with hands chilled in the coldness of|took her usual walk ; she saw the sad prosession 


coming dissolution, he tore the paper and scatter- 
ed it around. 

At length the hour and the moment drew nigh 
that was to give him freedom; his thoughts had 
truly become a burden to him, and he was happy 
to resign them. He had made peace with earth, 
and pleaded for peace with heaven; and now he 
could willingly go his way. “ This is the last 
bitter pang, my dear girl,” said he, as his favour- 
ite sister drew near, “ but it is the last, and let us 
pass through it bravely.” It was after he had 
blessed her, and kissed her, and bade her adieu, 
that he called her back again. His noble face 
was changed to the marble of the grave, and those 
eyes shone with the last burning flame of nature 
and of life. He dashed away the tears that ga- 


pass, speechless, tearless, and without a murmur. 
And yet after this she was seen in company, and 
to the same eyes, the same asever. Is woman’s 
pride so delicate, or is it so unconquerable that 
it may feign all this! Yes,—sad necessity, that 
the last humility of disappointed affections can 
only stoop thus low. 

At many public places, scenes of fashionable 
resort, or haunts of fashionable invalids, she was 
afterwards met. The baronet was in constant 
attendance, the parents hinted their hopes. She 
had never, willingly, given sorrow to any one ; 
she concented to accept him, received meekly 
his attentions, smiled at the delighted congratu- 
lations of her friends, and seemed happy.—The 
sober twilight of morning just shadowed the 


thered till they flowed, and dashed them away] apartmeut where she lay; it was her accustom. 
again. ‘The impressiveness of death was on his] ed attitude ; her arm gently supporting her head, 





fongue. “If ever you see her,” he sighed; “i 


the long hair hanging luxuriously on the bosom 
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and veiling the hands. Her mother drew near 
and stooped to kiss her. Enough; what would 
you more! That ery might have well told the 
rest. 


From the United Service Jourual. 
MEETING AGAIN. 


Yes we shall meet again, my cherished friend, 
Not in the beautiful autumnal bowers, 
Where we have seen the waving corn-fields bend, 
And twined bright garlands of the harvest flowers, 
Aud watched the gleaners with their Golden store— 
‘There we shall meet no more. 


Not in the well-remembered hall of mirth, 
Where at the evening hour each heart rejoices, 
And friends and kindred crowd the social bearth, 
And the giad breathings of young happy vices, 


Strains of sweet melody in concert pour— 
There we shall meet no more. 


Not in the haunts of busy strife, which bind 
Thy soaring spiritto base Mammon's toil, 

Where the revealings of thy gifted mind 
Pxhaust their glories on a barren soil, 


With few to praise, to wonder, or deplore— 
There we shall meet no more. 


Yet mourn not thas—in realms of changeless gladness, 
Where friendship’s ties are never crushed and broken, 
We still may meet—Heaven, who beholds our sadneas, 
Hath to the trusting heart assurance spoken 
Of that blest land, where free from care and pain, 
Fond friends unite again. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS.* 


A.most all men, women, and children, are poets, 
except those who write verses. We shall not de- 
fine poetry, because the Cockneys have done so; 
and were they to go to church, we should be 
strongly tempted to break the Sabbath, But this 
much we say of it, that every thing is poetry 
which is not mere sensation. We are poets at 
all times when our minds are makers. Now, it 
is well known, that we create nine-tenths at least 
of what appears to exist externally ; and that such 
is somewhere about the proportion between reali- 
ty and imagination. Millions of supposed mat- 
ters-of-fact are the wildest fictions—of which we 
may mention merely two, the rising and the set- 
ting of.the sun. This being established, it follows 
that we live, breathe, and have our being in Poet- 
ry—it is the Life of our Life—the heart of the 
mystery, which, were it plucked out, and to beat 
no more, the universe, now all written over with 
symbolical characters of light, would be at once 
obscurely scribbled over with dead letters ; or ra- 
ther the volume would be shut up—and appear 
a huge clumsy folio with brass clasps, bound in 
calf-skin, and draperied with cobwebs. But in- 
stead of that, the leaves of the living Book of Na- 
ture are all fluttering in the sunshine; even he 
who runs may read; though they alone who sit, 
stand, or lie, pondering on its pages, behold in full 
the beauty and the sublimity, which their own 
who are its authors, and felt, in that trance, to be 
the spiritual sound and 
and animates the face and form of nature. 

* Poems, chiefly Lyrical Alfred Tenny- 
#on. London, E hams’ Wilson, 1830. . 
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All men, women, and children, then, are mani. 
festly poets, except those who write verses, But 
why that exception? Because they alone make 
no use of their minds. Versifiers—and we speak 
but of them—are the sole living creatures that 
are not also creators. The inferior animals—gg 
we are pleased to call them, and as indeed in some 
respects they are—modify matter much in their 
imaginations. Rode ye never a horse by 
through a forest? That most poetical of quadru. 
peds sees a spirit in every stump, else why by 
such sudden start should he through his master 
over his ears? The blackbird on the tip-top of 
that pine-tent is a poet, else never could his yel- 
low bill so salute with rapturous orisons the re. 
ascending Sun, as he flings over the woods a lus. 
tre again gorgeous from the sea. And what in. 
duces those stock-doves, think ye, to fill the heart 
of the grove with soft, deep, low, lonely, far-away, 
mournful, yet happy—thunder ; what, but Love 
and Joy, and Delight and Desire, in one word, 
Poetry—Poetry that confines the universe to that 
wedded pair, within the sanctuary of the pillared 
shade, impervious to meridian sunbeams, and 
brightens and softens into splendour and into 
snow divine, the plumage beautifying the crea- 
tures in their bliss, as breast to breast they croo- 
dendoo on their shallow nest! 

Thus all men, women, and children, birds, 
beasts, and fishes, are poets, except versificrs. 
Oysters are poets. Nobody will deny that, who 
ever in the neighbourhood of Prestonpans be- 
hold them passionately gasping, on their native 
bed, for the flow of tide coming again to awaken 
all their energies from the wide Atlantic. Nor 
less so are snails. See them in the dewy still- 
ness of eve, as they salute the crescent Dian, 
with horns humbler indeed, but no less pointed 
than her own. The beetle, against the traveller 
borne in heedless hum, if we knew all his feel- 
ings in that soliloquy, might safely be pronoun- 
ced a Wordsworth. 

Thus are we all poets—high and low—except 
versifiers. ‘They, poor creatures, are a peculiar 
people impotent of good works. Ears have they, 
but they hear not—eyes have they, but they will not 
see—nay, naturalists assert that they have brains 
and spinal marrow, also organs of speech: yet 
with all that organization, they seem to have but 
little feeling, and no thought; and but by a fee- 
ble and monotonous fizz, are you made aware, in 
the twilight, of the useless existence of the ob- 
scure ephemerals. 

But we fear that we are getting satirical, than 
which nothing can well be more unbecoming the 
character of a Christian: So let us be serious. 
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now as the fugitive Poets’ Corner. All its re- [Te said that from this class is drawn the sup- 
gions are open to the inspired; but the versifier | ply of theatrical critics. 
has no spot now wherein to expand his small} Now and then, by some felicity of fortune, a 
mealy wings; and you see him sitting discon-|versifier enjoys a temporary revenge on step- 
solate as one of those animalcule, which, in their dame Nature, and for a while is seen fluttering 
indolent brownness, are neither flies, bees, nor |like a butterfly among birds; or rather heard 
wasps, like a spot upon dandelion or bunweed, \cheeping like a mouse among a choir of nightin- 
till he surprises you by proving that he has'gales. People take it into their heads to insist 
wings, or something of that sort, by a feeble fare- ‘upon it that he is a poet. They solicit subscrip- 
well flight in among nettles some yards off, tions, get him into print, and make interest with 
where he takes refuge in eternal oblivion. newspaper editors to allow him to review him- 
It is not easy to find out what sets people |self twice a-weck through the season. These 
a.versifying ; especially now-a-days, when the | newspapers he files; and binds the folio. He 
slightest symptoms of there being something /abuses Blackwood, and is crowned King of all 
amiss with them in that way, immediately sub-|the Albums. 
ject them not only to the grossest indignities,} We had no intention of being so, but suspect 
but to the almost certain loss of bread. 'Wejwe have been somewhat, severe; so let us relieve 
could perhaps in some measure understand it,/all lads of feeling and fancy, by assuring them 
were they rich, or even tolerably well-off ; in the | that hitherto we have been sneering but at 
enjoyment, let us suppose, of small annuities, or |sumphs and God-help-you-silly-ones, and that our 
of hereditary kail-yards, with a well in the corner, |hearts overflow with kindness towards all the 
overshadowed with a bourtree bush; but they/children of genius. Not a few promising boys 
are almost always, if in at the knees, out at the | have lately attempted poetry both in the cast and 
elbows; and their stockings seem to have been | west of Scotland, and we have listened not unde- 
compiled originally by some mysterious process |lighted to the music. Stoddart and Aytoun— 
of darning upon nothing as a substratum. |he of the Death-Wake, and he of Poland—are 
Now nothing is more honourable than virtuous | graciously regarded by Old Christopher; and 
poverty ; but then we expect to see him with a/their volumes—presentation-copies—have been 
shuttle or a spade in his hand, weaving “ seven-| placed among the essays of those gifted youths, 
teen hunder linen,” or digging drains, till the} of whom in riper years much may be confidently 
once dry desert is all one irrigated meadow, | predicted of fair and good. Many of the small 
green as the summer woods that fling their poems of John Wright, an industrious weaver, 
shadows o’er its haycocks. He is an insuffera-| somewhere in Ayrshire, are beautiful, and have 
ble sight, alternately biting his nails and his, received the praise of Sir Walter himself, who, 
pen, and blotching whitey-brown with hiero- though kind to all aspirants, praises none to 
glyphics that would have puzzled Champollion.| whom nature has not imparted some portion of 
Versifying operatives are almost always half-|the creative power of genius. 
witted creatures, addicted to drinking ; and sell One of John’s strains we committed to me- 
their songs for alms. Persons with the failing, |mory—or rather, without trying to do so, got by 
in what are sometimes called the middle-classes, jeart; and as it seems to us very mild and 








or even in more gentecl or fashionable life, such 
as the children of clerks of various kinds, say to 
canal or coal companies, are slow to enter upon 
any specific profession, trusting to their genius, 
which their parents regard with tears, sometimes 
of joy, and sometimes of rage, according as their 
prophetic souls see the brows of their offspring 
adorned with laurels, or their breeches with tat- 
ters. Sensible ‘parents crush this propensity in 
the bud, and ruthlessly bind the Apollos appren- 
tices to Places ; but the weaker ones enclose con- 
tributions to Christopher North, as if they had 
never heard of his crutch, and thus is the world 
defrauded of many a tailor. What becomes of 
all the versifiers when they get old—if, indeed, 
they ever do get old—we never yet heard any 
plausible conjecture ; though we have ourselves 
seen some in middle age, walking about, each 
by himself, looking as if he were sole survivor of 
the Seven Young Men, with his unmeaning face, 
and his umbrella under his arm, though the 
dust may have been lying three inches thick, and 
laughing to scorn the thin-spurting showers of 
the water-carts, that seemed sent there rather to 
raise than to lay the ghost of a dry summer. 
Museum.—Vol. XXI. 


| touching, here it is. 


THE WRECKED MARINER. 
| Stay, proud bird of the shore! 

Carry my last breath with thee to the cliff— 
| Where waits our shatter’d skiff, 


| One that shall mark nor it nor lover more. 


| 


Fan, with thy plumage bright, 

| Her heaving heart to rest, as thou dost mine, 
And, gently to divine 

The tearful tale, flap out her beacon light. 


Again swoop out to sea, 

With lone and lingering wail, then lay thy 
head, 

As thou thyself wert dead, 

Upon her breast, that she may weep for me. 


Now, let her bid false Hope 

For ever hide her beam, nor trust again 

The peace-bereaving strain— 

Life has, but still far hence, choice flowers to 
crop. 
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Oh! bid her not repine, 

And deem my loss too bitter to be borne ; 
Yet all of ion scorn, . 

But the mild, deepening memory of mine. 


Thou art away !—sweet wind, 
Bear the last ——s teardrop on your wing, 
And o’er her bosom fling 


The love-fraught pearly shower, till rest it 
find. 


England ought to be producing some young 
poets now, that there may be no dull interregnum 
when the old shall have passed away ; and pass 
away many of them soon must—their bodies 
which are shadows, but their spirits, which are 
lights—they will burn for ever—till time be no 
more. It is thought by many that almost all the 
poetical genius which has worked such wonders 
in our day, was brought into power—it having 
been given but in capacity to the Wordsworths, 
and Scotts, and Byrons—by the French Revolu- 
tion. Through the storm and the tempest, the 
thunder and the lightning, which accompanied 
that great moral and intellectual earthquake, the 
strong-winged spirits soared; and found in their 
bosom, or in the “deep serene” above all that 
turmoil, in the imperturbable heavens, the inspi- 
ration and the matter of immortal song. If it 
were so, then shall not the next age want its 
mighty poets. For we sce “the deep-ferment- 
ing tempest brewed in the grim evening sky.” 
On the beautiful green grass of England may 
there glisten in the sun but the pearly dew- 
drops ; may they be brushed away but by the foot- 
steps of Labour issuing from his rustic lodge. 
But Europe, long ere bright heads are grey, will 
see blood poured out like water; and there will 

‘be the noise of many old establishments quaking 
to their foundations, or rent asunder, or over- 
thrown. Much that is sacred will be preserved ; 
and, after a troubled time, much will be repaired 
and restored, as it has ever been after misrule 
and ruin. ‘Then—and haply not till then—will 
again be heard the majestic voice of song from 
the renovated nations. Yet, if the hum which 
now we hear be indeed that of the March of! 
Intellect, that voice may ascend from the earth 
in peace. Intellect delights in peace, which it 
produces ; but many is the mean power that apes 
the mighty, and often for a while the cheat is 
successful—the counterfeit is crowned with con- 
quest—and hollow hymns hail victories that 
issue in defeats, out of which rise again to life 
all that was most lovely and venerable, to run a 
new career of triumph. 

But we are getting into the clouds, and our 
wish is to keep jogging along the turnpike road. 
So let all this pass for an introduction to our 
Article—and let us abruptly join company with 
the gentleman whose name stands at the head of 
it, Mr. Alfred Tennyson, of whom the world, we 
presume, yet knows but little or nothing, whom 
his friends call a Phenix, but who, we hope, will 
not be dissatisfied with us, should we designate 





him merely a Swan. 


One of the saddest misfortunes that can befall 
a young poet, is to be the Pet of a Coterie; and 
the very saddest of all, if in Cockneydom. Such 
has been the unlucky lot of Alfred Tennyson. 
He has been elevated to the throne of Little 
Britain, and sonnets were showered over his 
coronation from the most remote regions of his 
empire, even from Hampstead Hill. Eulogies 
more elaborate than the architecture of the cost- 
liest gingerbread, have been built up into pane- 
gyrical piles, in commemoration of the Birth. 
day; and *twould be a pity indeed with one’s 
crutch to smash the gilt battlements, white too 
with sugar as with frost, and begemmed with 
comfits. The besetting sin of all periodical 
criticism, and now-a-days there is no other, is 
boundless extravagance of praise; but none 
splash it on like the trowelmen who have been 
bedaubing Mr. Tennyson. ‘There is something 
wrong, however, with the compost. It won't 
stick; unseemly cracks deform the surface; it 
falls off piece by piece ere it has dried in the 
sun, or it hardens into blotches; and the wor- 
shippers have but discoloured and disfigured 
their Idol. The worst of it is, that they make 
the Bespattered not only feel, but look ridicu- 
lous; he seems as absurd as an Image in a tea- 
garden ; and, bedizened with faded and fantastic 
garlands, the public cough on being told he is a 
Poet, for he has much more the appearance of a 
Post. 

The Englishman’s Magazine ought not to 
have died ; for it threatened to be a very pleasant 
periodical. An Essay “on the Genius of Alfred 
Tennyson,” sent it to the grave. The superhu- 
man—nay, supernatural—pomposity of that one 
paper, incapacitated the whole work for living 
one day longer in this unceremonious world. 
The solemnity with which the critic approached 
the object of his adoration, and the sanctity with 
which he laid his offerings on the shrine, were 
too much for our irreligious age. The Essay 
“on the Genius of Alfred Tennyson.” awoke a 
general guffaw, and it expired in convulsions. 
Yet the Essay was exceedingly well written— 
as well as if it had been “on the Genius of Sir 
Isaac Newton.” ‘Therein lay the mistake. Sir 
Isaac discovered the law of gravitation; Alfred 
had but written some pretty verses, and mankind 
were not prepared to set him among the stars. 
Put that he has genius is proved by his being at 
this moment alive ; for had he not he must have 
breathed his last under that critique. The spirit 
of life must indeed be strong within him; for he 
has outlived a narcotic dose administered to him 
by a crazy charlatan in the Westminster, and 
after that he may sleep in safety with a pan of 
charcoal. 

But the Old Man must see justice done to this 
ingenious lad, and save him from his worst enc- 
mies, his friends. Never are we so happy—nay, 
‘tis now almost our only happiness—as when 
scattering flowers in the sunshine that falls from 
the yet unclouded sky on the green path prepared 
by gracious Nature for the feet of enthusiastic 
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youth. Yet we scatter them not in too lavish 
profusion ; and we take care that the young poet 
shall see, along with the shadow of the spirit that 
cheers him on, that, too, of the accompanying 
crutch. Were we not afraid that our style 
might be thought to wax too figurative, we 
should say that Alfred is a promising plant; and 
that the day may come when, beneath sun and 
shower, his genius may grow up and expand 
into a stately tree, embowering a solemn shade 
within its wide circumference, while the day- 
light lies gorgeously on its crest, seen from 
afar in glory— itself a grove. 

But that day will never come, if he hearken 
not to our advice, and, as far as his own nature 
will permit, regulate by it the movements of his 
genius. ‘This may perhaps appear, at first sight 
or hearing, not a little uzreasonable on our part; 
but not so, if Alfred will but lay our words to 
heart, and meditate on their spirit. We desire 
to see him prosper; and we predict fame as the 
fruit of obedience. If he disobey, he assuredly 
goes to oblivion. 

At present he has small power over the com- 
mon feelings and thoughts of men. His feeble- 
ness is distressing at all times when he makes 
an appeal to their ordinary sympathies. And 
the reason is, that he fears to look such sympa- 
thies boldly in the face—and will be—metaphy- 
sical. What all the human race see and feel, he 
seems to think cannot be poetical; he is not| 
aware of the transcendent and eternal grandeur 
of commonplace and all-time truths, which are 
staple of all poctry. All human beings see the 
same light in heaven and in women’s eyes; and 
the great poets put it into language which rather 
records than reveals, spiritualizing while it em- 
bodies. ‘They shun not the sights of common 
earth—witness Wordsworth. But beneath the 
magic of their eyes the celandine grows a star or | 








‘a sun. What beauty is breathed over the daisy | 


by lovingly blessing it because it is so common !| 
“Sweet flower! whose home is every where !”| 
In like manner, Scott, when culogizing our love| 
of our native land, uses the simplest language, 
and gives vent to the simplest feelings— 

“ Lives there the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land?” 

What less—what more, could any man say? 
Yet translate these three lines—not omitting 
others that accompany them equally touching—! 
into any language, living or dead—and they will 
instantly be felt by all hearts, savage or civilized, 
to be the most exquisite poetry. Of such power, 
conscious, as it kindles, of its dominion over men, 
because of their common humanity, would that 
there were finer and more frequent examples in 
the compositions—otherwise often exquisite—of 
this young poet.* 


[* We have omitted several pages of well-deserv- 
ed animadversion on the mystical affectation, and 
“not unfrequent silliness” of Mr. Tennyson, end 
subjoin the commendatory part of the article as 
more likely to interest our readers—Ep. Mus.] 
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Thin as is this volume we are now reviewing, 
and sparse the letterpress on its tiny pages, 
*twould yet be easy to extract from it much 
more unmeaningness; but having shown by 
gentle chastisement that we love Alfred Tenny- 
son, let us now show by judicious eulogy that 
we admire him; and, by well-chosen specimens 
of his fine faculties, that he is worthy of our 
admiration. 

Odes to Memory are mostly mummeries; but 
not so is the Ode to Memory breathed by this 
young poet. In it, Memory and Imagination, 
like two angels, lead him by the hands back to 
the bowers of paradise. All the finest feelings 
and the finest faculties of his soul, are awakened 
under that heavenly guidance, as the “green 
light” of early life again blesses his eyes; and 
he sees that the bowers of paradise are built on 
this common earth, that they are the very 
bushes near his father’s house, where his boy- 
hood revelled in the brightening dawn. We 
have many quotations yet to make—and there- 
fore cannot give the whole ode, but the half of 
it; and none will deny, all will feel, that, with 
perhaps the exception of some harmless man- 
nerisms—affectations we shall not call them— 
the lines are eminently beautiful. 


ODE TO MEMORY. 


Come forth, I charge thee, arise, 


Thou of the many tongues, the myriad eyes! 


Thou comest not with shows of flaunting vines 
Unto mine inney eye, 
Divinest memory ! 
Thou wert not nursed by the waterfall, 
Which ever sounds and shines 
A pillar of white light upon the wall 
Of purple cliffs, aloof descried, 
Come from the woods that belt the gray hill- 
side, 
The seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father’s door, 
And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand. 
Or dimple in the park of rushy coves, 
Drawing into his narrow earthen urn. 
In every elbow and turn 
The filter'd tribute of the rough woodland. 
O! hither lead thy feet! 
Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled folds, 
Upon the ridged wolds, 
When the first matin-song hath waked loud 
Over the dark dewy earth forlorn, 
What time the amber morn 
Forth gushes from beneath a lowhung cloud. 


Large dowries doth the raptured eye 
To the young spirit present 
When first she is wed ; 
And like a bride of old 
In triumph led, 
With music and sweet showers 
Of festal flowers, 
Unto the dwelling she must sway. 
Well hast thou done, great artist Memory, 
In setting round thy first experiment 
With royal framework of wrought gold; 
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Needs must thou dearly love thy first essay, 
And foremost in thy various gallery 
Place, it where sweetest sunlight falls 
Upon the storied walls, 
For the discovery 
And newness of thine art so pleased thee, 
That all which thou hast drawn of fairest 
Or boldest since, but lightly weighs 
With thee unto the love thou bearest 
The firstborn of thy genius. Artist-like, 
Ever retiring thou dost gaze 
On the prime labour of thine early days : 
No matter what the sketch might be ; . 
Whether the high field on the bushless Pike, 
Or even a sandbuilt ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea, 
Overblown with murmurs harsh, 
Or even a lowly cottage, whence we see 
Stretch’d wide and wild the waste enormous 


marsh, 
Where from the frequent bridge, 
Emblems or glimpses of eternity, 
The eunehed waters run from sky to sky ; 
Or a garden bower’d close 
With pleached alleys of the trailing rose, 
Long alleys falling down to twilight grots, 
Or opening upon level lots 
Of crowned lilies, standing near 
Purplespiked lavender : 
Wither in after life retired 
From brawling storms, 
From weary wind, 
With youthful fancy reinspired, 
We may hold converse with all forms 
Of the many-sided mind, 
The few whom passion hath not blinded, 
Subtle-thoughted, myriad-minded. 
My friend, with thee to live alone, 
Methinks were better than to own 
A crown, a sceptre, and a throne. 
O strengthen me, enlighten me ! 
I faint in this obscurity. 
Thou dewy dawn of memory. 





There is fine music there; the versification | 
would be felt delightful to all poetical ears, even | 
if they missed the many meanings of the well-| 
chosen and happily-obedient words; for there is| 
the sound as of a various-voiced river rejoicing | 
in a sudden summer shower, that swells without | 
staining its translucent waters. But the sound 
is echo to the sense; and the sense is sweet as 
that of life’s dearest emotions enjoyed in “a) 

ream that is not all a dream.” 

Mr Tennyson, when he chooses, can say much 





All within as dark as night : 
In the windows is no light ; 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 


Close the door, the shutters close, 
Or through the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 
Of the dark deserted house. 


Come away: no more of mirth 
Is here, or merrymaking sound. 
The house was builded of the earth 
And shall fall again to ground. 


Come away: for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would they could have stayed with us! 


Mr Tennyson is sometimes too mystical; for 
sometimes we fear there is no meaning in his 
mysticism; or so little, that were it to be stated 
perspicuously and plainly, *twould be but a point. 
But at other times he gives us sweet, still obscure 
poems, like the gentle gloaming saddening all 
that is said, and making nature's self pensive in 
her depth of peace. Such is the character of 


A DIRGE. 


Now is done thy long day’s work, 
Fold thy palms across thy breast, 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest. 
Let them rave. 
Shadows of the silver birk . 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 


Thee nor carketh care nor slander ; 
Nothing but the small cold worm 
Fretteth thine enshrouded form. 
Let them rave. 
Light and shodow ever wander 
O’er the green that folds thy grave— 
Let them rave. 


Thou wilt not turn upon thy bed ; 
Chanteth not the brooding bee 
Sweeter tones than calumny ? 
Let them rave. 
Thou wilt never raise thine head 
From the green that folds thy grave— 
Let them rave. 


in few words. A fine example of that is shown Crocodiles wept tears for thee ; 
in five few-syllabled four-lined stanzas on a De-| The woodbine and eglatere 
serted House. Every word tells; and the short, Drip sweeter dews than traitor’s tear. 


whole is most pathetic in its completeness—let 


Let them rave. 


us say perfection—like some old Scottish air) Rain makes music in the tree 


sung by maiden at her wheel—or shepherd in 
the wilderness. 


| O’er the me that folds thy grave— 


et them rave. 


Round the blow, self-pleached deep, 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


Life and Thought have gone away 
Side by side, 
Leaving door and window wide. 
Carless tenants they! 


Bramble roses, faint and pale, 
And “ long purples”’ of the dale— 


Let them rave. 


These in every shower creep 
Through the green that folds thy grave— 


Let them rave. 
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The gold-eyed kingcups fine ; 
The frail bluebell peereth over 7 
Rare broid’ry of the purple clover— 
Let them rave. 
Kings have no such couch as thine, 
As the green that folds thy grave— 
Let them rave. 


Wild words wander here and there ; 
God’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused— 
ut let them rave. 
The balm-cricket carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave— 
Let them rave. 


Many such beautiful images float before us 
in his poetry, as “ youthful poets fancy when 
they love.” He has a delicate perception of the 
purity of the female character. Any one of his 
flesh and blood maidens, walking amongst flow- 
ers of our own earth, is worth a billowy wilder- 
ness of his Sea-Fairies. ‘Their names and their 
natures are delightful—sound and sirht are spirit- 
ualized—and yet, as Wordsworth divinely saith, 
are they 


“ Creatures not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles !”’ 


We are in love—as an old man ought to be— 
as a father is with his ideal daughters—with 
them all—with Claribel, and Lilian, and Isabel, 
and Mariana, and Adeline, and Hero, and Al- 
meida, and the Sleeping Beauty, and Oriana. 
What different beings from King Charles’s beau- 
ties! Even in bodily charms far more loveable ; 
in spiritual, pure 


As heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb— 


objects, for a moment’s thought, of passion; but 
of affection, for ever and a day. In face, form, 
figure, circumstance and character, delicately 
distinguished from one another are all the sweet 
sisterhood. “ Seven lilies in one garland 
wrought”— “ alike, but oh, how different!” 
Budding, blossoming, full-blown; but if on leaf or 
flower any touch of decay, ‘tis not the touch of 
time but of sorrow, and there is balmy beauty in 
the very blight—lovely to the last the lily of the 
garden, of the field, or of the valley. ‘The rose 
is the queen of flowers—but should she ever die, 
the lily would wear the crown—and her name is 


ISABEL. 


Errs not down-dropt nor over-bright, but fed 
With the clear-pointed flame of chastity, 
Clear, without heat, undying, tended by 

Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane 
Of her still spirit : locks not wide dispread, 
Madonna-wise, on either side her head, 

Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity, 
Were fixed shadows of thy fixed mood, 
Revered Isabel, the crewu and head, 
The stately flowers of female fortitude, 
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The intuitive decision of a bright 
And thorough-edged intellect to part 
Error from crime—a prudence to withhold- 
The laws of wifehood character’d in gold 
Upon the blenched tablets of her heart— 
A love still burning upward, giving light 
To read those laws—~an accent very low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 
Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
Right to the Rreart and brain, though undes- 
cried, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Through all the outworks of suspicious pride— 


-| A courage to endure and to obey— 


A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 
Crown’d Isabel, through all her placed life 
The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife. 


The mellowed reflex of a winter moon— 
A clear stream flowing with a muddy one, 
Till in its onward current it absorbs, 
With swifter movement and in purer light, 
The vexed eddies of its wayward brother— 
A leaning and upbearing parasite, 
Clothing the stem, which else had fallen 
quite, 
With cluster'd flowerbells and ambrosial orbs 
Of rich fruit-bunches leaning on each 
other— 

Shadow for thee :—the world hath not another 
(Though all her fairest forms are types of thee, 
And thou O God in thy great charity) 

Of such a finish’d chasten'd purity. 


There is profound pathos in “Mariana.” The 
young poet had been dreaming of Shakspeare, and 
of Measure for Measure, and of the gentle lady 
all forlorn, the deserted of the false Angelo, of 
whom the Swan of Avon sings but some few low 
notes in her distress and desolation, as she wears 
away her lonely life in solitary tears at “the 
moated grange.” On this hint Alfred ‘Tennyson 
speaks; “he has a vision of his own;” nor might 
Wordsworth’s self in his youth have disdained to 
indite such melancholy strain. Scenery—state 
—emotion—character—are all in fine keeping ; 
long, long, long indeed is the dreary day, but it 
will end at last ; so finds the heart-broken prisoner 
who, from sunrise to sunset, has been leaning on 
the sun-dial in the centre of his narrow solitude ! 


MARIANA. 
“* Mariana ia the moated grange.” 
Measure for Measure. 


With bladest moss the flower-pots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all, 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall. 
The broken sheds look’d sad and strange, 
Unlifted was the clinking latch, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch, 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He —€ not,’ she said : 
She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary ; 
I would that I wasn Gund tai 


Her tears fell with the dews at even 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried, 
She could not look on the sweet heaven. 





Of perfect = and pure lowlihead. 


Either at morn or eventide. 
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After the flitting of the bats, 
When thickest, dark did trance the sky. 
She drew her casement curtain by. 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, ‘ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said : 
She said, ‘ 1 am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead " 


Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking she heard the nightfowl crow, 
The cock sung out an hour ere light : 
From the dark fen the oxen's low 
Came to her : without hope of change, 
In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘ The day is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said : 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
1 would that I were dead !' 


About a stonecast from the wall, 
A sluice with blacken'd waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The clustered marishmosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver green with gnarled bark, 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 
She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said : 
She said, ‘1 am aweary, aweary, 
1 would that I were dead !’ 


And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up an’ away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 
She only said, ‘ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said : 
She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 
1 would that I were dead !’ 


All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creak'd, 
The blue fly sung i’ the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek'd, 
Or from the crevice peer'd about. 
Old faces glimmer’d through the doors, 
Old footsteps trode the upper floors, 
Old voices call'd her from without. 
She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said: 
She said, ‘1 am aweary, aweary, 
i would that [ were dead !’ 


The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense ; but most she loath’d the hour 
When the thickmoated sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Downsloped was westering in his bower. 
Then, said she, ‘I am very dreary, 
He will not come,’ she said : 
She wept, ‘ 1 am aweary, aweary, 
Oh God, that I were dead |’ 
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It is not necessary that we should understand 
fine poetry to feel and enjoy it, any more than 
fine music. That is to say, some sorts of fine poe. 
try—the shadowy and the spiritual; where some. 
thing glides before us ghostlike, “now in glim. 
mer and now in gloom,” and then away into 
some still place of trees or tombs. Yet the poet 
who composes it, must weigh the force of every 
feeling word—in a balance true toa hair, forever 
|vibrating, and obedient to the touch of down or 
| dewdrop. Think not that such process inter. 
rupts inspiration; it sustains and feeds it; for it 
becomes a habit of the heart and the soul in all 
itheir musings and meditations; and thus is the 
jlanguage of poetry, though human, heavenly 
'speech. In reading it, we see new revelations on 
leach rehearsal—all of them true, though happi- 
ly diffcrent—and what we at first thought a hyma, 
we may at last feel to be an elegy—a_ breathing, 
jnot about the quick, but the dead. So was it 
| with us in reading over and over again “ Claribel.” 
| We supposed the lady slept beneath the “ solemn 
oak-tree, thick-leaved, ambrosial:” and that the 
|“ancicnt melody” was dimly heard by her in 
her world of dreams. But we know now that 
| only her dust is there; and that the character of 
j her spirit, as it dwelt on earth, is shadowed forth 
| by the congenial scenery of her burial-place. But 
| Adeline” is alive—faintly-smiling—shadowy— 
'dreaming—spiritual Adeline—such are the epi- 
thets bestowed by the poet on that Lady of Light 
who visits his visions—though doomed to die— 
or rather to melt away back to her native heaven. 





!t 
| ADELINE. 
Mystery of mysteries, 
Faintly-smiling Adeline, 
Scarce of earth, nor all divine, 
Nor unhappy, nor at rest ; 
But beyond expression fair, 
With thy floating flaxen hair, 
Thy roselips and thy full blue eyes, 
Take the heart from out my breast ; 
Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline ? 
Whence that aery bloom of thine, 
Like a lily which the sun 
Looks through in his sad decline, 
And a rosebush leans upon, 
Thou that faintly smilest still, 
As a Naiad ina well, 
Looking at the set of day, 
Or a phantom two hours old 
Of a maiden past away, 
Ere the placid lips be cold ? 
Wherefore those faint smiles of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline ? 


What hope or fear or joy is thine ? 
Who talketh with thee, Adeline? 
For sure thou art not all alone. 
Do beating hearts of salient springs 
Keep measure with thine own ? 
Hast thou heard the butterflies 
What they say betwixt their wings ? 
Or in stillest evenings 
With what voice the violet woos 
To his heart the silver dews ? 











Adeline. —The Sleeping Beauty.—Oriana. 


Or when little airs arise, 
How the merry bluebell rings 
To the mosses underneath ? 
Hast thou look’d upon the breath 
Of the lilies at sunrise ? 
Wherefore that faint smile of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline ? 


Some honey-converse feeds thy mind, 
Some spirit of a crimson rose 
In love with thee forgets to close 
His curtains, wasting odorous sighs 
All night long on darkness blind. 
What aileth thee ? Whom waitest thou 
Wit hthy softened, shadowed brow, 
And those dewlit eyes of thine, 
Thou faint smiler, Adeline ? 
Lovest thou the doleful wind 
When thou gazest at the skies ? 
Doth the low-tongued Orient 
Wander from the side o’ the morn 
Dripping with Sabean spice 
On thy pillow, lowly bent 
With melodious airs lovelorn, 
Breathing light against thy face, 
While his locks a-dripping twined 
Round thy neck in subtle ring, 
Make a carcanet of rays, 
And ye talk together still, 
In the language wherewith spring 
Letters cowslips on the hill ? 
Hence that look and smile of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline. 


The life of Claribel was shadowed forth by 
images of death—the death of Adeline seemed 
predicted by images of life—and in the lovely 
lines on the Sleeping Beauty, lifeand death meet 
in the stillness of that sleep—so profound that it 
is felt as if it were immortal. And is there not 
this shading and blending of all feeling and all 
thought that regards the things we most tenderly 
and deeply love on this changcful earth ? 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
Year after year unto her feet, 
The while she slumbereth alone, 
Over the purpled coverlet 

The maiden’s jet-black hair hath grown, 
On either side her tranced form 

Forth streaming from a braid of pearl; 
The slumb’rous light is rich and warm, 

And moves not on the rounded curl. 


The silk star-braided coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever, and amid 
Her full black ringlets downward roll’d 
Glows forth each softly shadow'd arm, 
With bracelets of the diamond bright ; 
Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love and day with light. 


She sleeps ; her breathings are not heard 
In — chambers far apart ; 

The t tresses are not stirred 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 

She sleeps ; on either side upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest ; 
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She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


Some of our old ballads, breathed in the gloom 
of forests or glens by shepherds or woodsmen, 
are in their earnest simplicity inimitable by ge- 
nius born so many centuries since they died, and 
overshadowed by another life. Yet genius has 
often delighted to sink away into such moods as 
those in which it imagines those lowly men to 
have been lost when they sang their songs, “ the 
music of the heart,” with nothing that moved 
around them but the antlers of the deer, undis- 
turbed by the bard lying among the breckens or 
the broom, beneath the checkered light that came 
through the umbrage of the huge oak-tree, on 
which spring was hourly shedding a greener glo- 
ry, or autumn a more golden decay. Shepherds 
and woodsmen, too, there have been in these 
later days, and other rural dwellers, who have 
sometimes caught the spirit of the antique strain 
—Robert, James, and Allan—whose happiest 
“ auld ballants” are as if obsolete forest-flowers 
were brought back to life on our banks and braes. 
Perhaps the most beautiful of all Alfred Tenny- 
son’s compositions, is the “ Ballad of Oriana.” 


THE BALLAD OF ORIANA. 


My heart is wasted with my woe, 
Oriana. 
There is no rest for me below, 
Oriana. 
When the long dun wolds are ribbed with 
snow, 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 
Oriana, 
Alone I wander to and fro, 
Oriana. 


Ere the light on dark was growing, 
Oriana, 

At midnight the cock was crowing, 
Oriana, 

Winds were blowing, waters flowing, 

We heard the steeds to battle going, 
Oriana ; 

Aloud the hollow bugle blowing, 
Oriana. 


In the yew-wood black as night, 
Oriana, 

Ere I rode into the fight, 
Oriana, 

While blissful tears blinded my sight 

By starshine and by moonlight, 
Oriana, 

I to thee my troth did plight, 
Oriana. 


She stood upon the castle wall, 
Oriana: 
She watched my — among them all, 


riana: 
She saw me fight, she heard me call, 
When forth there stepp’d a foeman tall 





Atween me and the castle wall, 
' Oriana. 
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The bitter arrow went aside, 
Oriana: 

The false, false arrow went aside, 
Oriana: 

The damned arrow glanced aside, 

And pierced thy heart my love, my bride, 
Oriana ! 

Thy heart, my life, my love, my bride, 
Oriana! 


Oh! narrow, narrow was the space, 
Oriana. 

Loud, loud rung out the bugle’s brays, 
Oriana. 

Oh! deathful stabs were dealt apace, 

The battle deepen’d in its place, 
Oriana ; 

But 1 was down upon my face, 
Oriana. 


They should have stabb’d me where I lay, 
Oriana! 

How could I rise and come away, 
Oriana ? 

How could I look upon the day? 

They should have stabb'd me where I lay, 
Oriana— 

They should have trode me into clay, 
Oriana. 


Oh! breaking heart that will not break, 
Oriana, 

Oh! pale, pale face, so sweet and meek, 
Oriana, 

Thou smilest, but thou dost not speak, 

And then the tears run down my cheek, 
Oriana : 

What wantest thou? whom dost thou seek, 
Oriana? 


I ery aloud: none hear my cries, 
Oriana. . 

Thou comest atween me and the skies, 
Oriana. 

I feel the tears of blood arise 

Up from my heart unto my eyes, 
Oriana. 

Within thy heart my arrow lies, 
Oriana. 


Oh! cursed hand! oh! cursed blow! 
Oriana! 
Oh! happy thou that liest low, 
Oriana ! 
All night the silence seems to flow 
Beside me in my utter woe, 
Oriana. 
A weary, weary way I go, 
Oriana. 


When Norland winds pipe down the sea, 
Oriana, 
1 walk, I dare not think of thee, 
Oriana. 
Thou liest beneath the greenwood tree, 
I dare not die and come to thee, 
Oriana. 
I hear the roaring of the sea, 
Oriana. 


But the highest of all this young poet's achieve- 
ments is the visionary and romantic strain, enti. 
tled, “ Recollections of the Arabian Nights.” It 
is delightful even to us, who read not the Arabian 
Nights, nor ever heard of them until late in life— 
we think we must have been in our tenth year; 
the same heart-soul-mind-awakening year that 
brought us John Bunyan and Robinson Crusoe, 
and in which—we must not say with whon— 
we first fell in love. How it happened that we 
had lived so long in this world without seeing or 
hearing tell of these famous worthies, is a mys- 
tery; for we were busy from childhood with books 
and bushes, banks and braes, with libraries full 
of white, brown, and green leaves, perused in 
school-room, whose window in the slates shewed 
the beautiful blue braided skies, or in fields and 
forests, (so we thought the birch coppice, with 
its old pines, the abode of linties and cushats— 
lfor no long, broad, dusty, highroad was there— 
/and but foot-paths or sheep-walks winded through 
| the pastoral silence that surrounded that singing 
or cooing grove,) where beauty filled the sun- 
|shiny day with delight, and grandeur the one- 
|starred gloaming with fear. But so it was; we 
knew not that there was an Arabian Night in the 
whole world. Our souls, in stir or stillness, saw 
none but the sweet Scottish stars. We knew, 
jindeed, that they rose, and set, too, upon other 
climes ; and had we been asked the question, 
|should have said that they certainly did so; but 
|we felt that they and their heavens belonged to 
\Scotland. And so feels the fond, foolish old man 
| still, when standing by himself at midnight, with 
, withered hands across his breast, and eyes lifted 
| heavenwards, that show the brightest stare some- 
| what dim now, yet beautiful as ever; out walks 
|the moon from behind a cloud, and he thinks of 
| Loch Lomond glittering afar off with lines of 
|radiance that lift up in their loveliness, flush af- 
| ter flush—and each silvan pomp is statelier than 
the last—now one, now another, of her heron- 
haunted isles ! 

But in our egoism and egotism we have for- 
gotten Alfred Tennyson. ‘To his heart, too, we 
doubt not that heaven seems almost always an 
English heaven; he, however, must have been 
familiar long before his tenth year with the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments; for had he disco- 
vered them at that advanced period of life, he 
had not now so passionately and so imaginately 
sung their wonders. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Wuen the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy, 
The tide of time flowed back with me 
The forward-flowing tide of time : 
And many a sheeny summer morn, 
Adown the Tigris I was borne, 
By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold 
igh-walled gardens green an old ; 
True Musselman was I and sworn, 





For it was in the golden prime 
Alraschid. 


Of good Haroun 
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ight my shallop, rustling through 
Thelow pe bloomed foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and clove! 
The citron shadows in the blue; 
By garden porches on the brim, 
The costly doors flung open wide, 
Gold glittering through lamplight dim, 
And broidered sofas on each side : 

In sooth it was a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Often, where clear stemmed platans guard 
The outlet, did I turn away 
The boat-head down a broad canal 
From the main river sluiced, where all 
The sloping of the moonlit sward 
Was dainask work, and deep inlay 
Of breaded blosms unmown, which crept 
Adown to where the waters slept. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


A motion from the river won 
Ridged the smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop through the star-strown calm, 
Until another night in night 
I entered, from the clearer light, 
Imbowered vaults of pillar’d palm, 
Imprisoning sweets, which, as they clomb 
Heavenward, were stayed beneath the dome 

Of hollow boughs.—A goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime, 

Of good Haroun Alraschid ! 


Still onward ; and the clear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 
From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical, 
Through little crystal arches low 
Down from the central fountains flow 
Fall'n silver-chiming, seemed to shake 
The sparkling flints beneath the prow. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid ! 


Above through many a bowery turn 

A walk with vary-colour'd shells 

Wander’d engrain’d. On either side 

All round about the fragrant marge, 

From fluted vase, and brazen urn 

In order, eastern flowers large, 

Some drooping low their crimson bells 

Half-closed, and other studded wide 
With disks and tiars, fed the time 
With odour in the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Far off, and where the lemon grove 
In closet coverture upsprung, 
The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung. 
Not he: but something which possess’d 
The darkness of the world, delight, 
Life, anguish, death, immortal love 
Ceasing not, mingled, unrepress'd, 
Apart from plaee, withholding time, 
But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Recollections of the Arabian Nighis. 
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Black-green the garden bowers and grots 
Slumbered : the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwooed of summer wind. 
A sudden splendour from behind 
Flushed all the leaves with rich gold green, 
And flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, counterchanged 
The level lake with diamond plots 

Of saffron light. A lovely time, 

For it was in the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid ! 


Dark blue the deep sphere overhead, 

Distinct with vivid stars unrayed, 

Grew darker from that under-flame ; 

So leaping lightly from the boat, 

With silver anchor left afloat, 

In marvel whence that glory came 

Upon me, as in sleep I sank 

In cool soft turf upon the bank, 
Entranced with that place and time, 
So worthy of the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Thence through the garden I was borne— 
A realm of pleasance, many a maund, 
And many a shadow-chequered lawn 
Full of the city’s stilly sound. 
And deep myrrh thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarisks, 
Thick rosaries of scented thorn, 
Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 

Graven with emblems of the time, 

In honour of the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


With dazzled vision unawares 
From the long alley’s latticed shade 
Emerged, I came upon the great 
Pavilion of the Caliphat, 
Right to the carven cedarn doors, 
Flung inward over spangled flowers, 
Broad-based flights of marble stairs 
Ran up with golden balustrade, 
After the fashion of the time, 
And humour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 
A milion tapers flaring bright 
From wreathed silvers, look’d to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark, and stream’d 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till there seem’d 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-risen, that marvellous time, 

To celebrate the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Then stole [ up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone, 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tress'd with redolent ebony, 

In many a dark delicious curl, 
Flowing below her rose-hued zone ; 
The sweetest lady of the time, 

Well worthy of the golden prime 








Of good Haroun Alraschid. 
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Six columns, three on either side, 
Pure silver, underpropped a rich 
Throne o’ the massive ore, from which 
Down dropped, in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diaper'd 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold, 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirred 
With merriment of kingly pride, 

Sole star of all that » A and time, 

I saw him—in his golden prime, 

Tue coop Haroun Atrascuip! 


Our critique is near its conclusion; and in 
correcting it for press, we see that its whole 


merit, which is great, consists in the extracts. 
which are “ beautiful exceedingly.” 


one voice, confirm our judgment—that Alfred 
‘Tennyson is a poet. 

But, though it might be a mistake of ours, 
were we to say that he has much to learn, it can 
be no mistake to say that he has not a little to 
unlearn, and more to bring into practice, before 
his genius can achieve its destined triumphs. A 
puerile partiality for particular forms of expres- 
sion, nay, modes of spelling and of pronuncia- 
tion, may be easily overlooked in one whom we 
must look on as yet a mere boy; but if he carry 
it with him, and indulge it in manhood, why it 
will make him seem silly as his sheep; and 
should he continue to bleat so when his head and 
beard are as grey as ours, he will be truly a 
laughable old ram, and the ewes will care no 
more for him than if he were a wether. 

Farther—he must consider that all the fancies 
that fleet across the imagination, like shadows 
on the grass or the tree-tops, are not entitled to 


Perhaps, in 
the first part of our article, we may have exag- 
gerated Mr. Tennyson’s not unfrequent silliness, 
for we are apt to be carried away by the whim 
of the moment, and in our humorous moods, 
many things wear a queer look to our aged 
eyes, which fill young pupils with tears; but we 
feel assured that in the second part we have 
not exaggerated his strength—that we have done 
no more than justice to his fine faculties—and 
that the millions who delight in Maga will, with 


Now, Mr. Tennyson does not seem to know 
this; or if he do, he is self-willed and perverse 
in his sometimes almost infantile vanity; (ard 
how vain are most beautiful children!) ang 
thinks that any Thought or Feeling or Fancy 
that has had the honour or the happiness to pass 
through his mind, must by that very act be wor. 
thy of everlasting commemoration. Heaven pity 
the poor world, were we to put into stanzas, and 
publish upon it, all our thoughts, thick as mots in 


midges. 

Finally, Nature is mighty, and poets should 
»|deal with her on a grand scale. She lavishes her 
glorious gifts before their path in such profusion, 
that Genius—reverent as he is of the mysterious 
mother, and meeting her at sunrise on the moun. 
tains with grateful orisons—with grateful orisons 


stretch across the glens when sunset sinks into 
the sea—is yet privileged to tread with a seem. 
ing scorn in the imagery that to common eyes 
would be as a revelation of wonders from another 
world. Familiar to him are they as the grass 
below his feet. In lowlier moods he looks at 
them—and in his love they grow beautiful. So 
did Burns beautify the daisy —“ wee modest crim- 
son-tipped flower!” But in loftier moods, the 
“violet by the mossy stone,” is not “ half-hidden 
to the eye”—it is left unthought of to its own 
sweet existence. The poet then ranges wide and 
high, like Thomson, in his Hymn to the Seasons, 
which he had so gloriously sung, seeing in all the 
changes of the rolling year “ but the varied God,” 
—like Wordsworth, in his Excursion, communing 
too with the spirit “ whose dwelling is the light 
of setting suns.” 

Those great men are indeed among the 

“ Lights of the world and demi-gods of fame;” 

but all poets, ere they gain a bright name, must 
thus celebrate the worship of nature. So is it, 
too, with painters. They do well, even the great- 
est of them, to trace up the brooks to their source 
in stone basin or mossy well; in the glen-head, 





be made small separate poems of—about the| where greensward glades among the heather seem 
length of one’s little finger; that many, nay,| the birthplace of the Silent People—the Fairies. 
most of them, should be suffered to pass away| But in their immortal works they must show us 


with a silent “God bless ye,” like butterflies, 
single or in shoals, each family with its own 
hereditary character mottled on its wings ; and| 
that though thousands of those grave brown,' 
and gay golden images will be blown back in; 
showers, as if upon balmy breezes changing sud- 
denly and softly to the airt whence inspiration 
at the moment breathes, yet not one in a thou- 
sand is worth being caught and pinned down on 
paper into poetry, “gently as if you loved him” 
—only the few that are bright with the “ beauty 
still more beauteous”—and a few such belong to 
all the orders—from the little silly moth that 
extinguishes herself in your taper, up to the 
mighty Emperor of Morocco at meridian waver- 
ing his burnished downage in the unconsuming 
sun who glorifies the wondrous stranger. 








how “red comes the river down ;” castles of rock 
or of cloud—long withdrawing vales, where mid- 
way between the flowery foreground, and in the 
distance of blue mountain ranges, some great 
city lifts up its dim-seen spires through the misty 
smoke beneath which imagination hears the hum 
of life—* peaceful as some immeasurable plain,” 
the breast of old ocean sleeping in the sunshine 
—or as if an earthquake shook the pillars of his 
caverned depths, tumbling the foam of his break~ 
ers, mast-high, if mast be there, till the canvass 
ceases to be silent, and the gazer hears him howl. 
ing over his prey—See—see!—the foundering 
wreck of a three-decker going down head-formost 
to eternity. 

With such admonition we bid Alfred Tenny~ 
son farewell. 


the sun, or a summer evening atmosphere of 


bidding her farewell among the long shadows that - 
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Notes on America. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
NOTES ON AMERICA. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Norwirustanpine the great number and vari- 
¢ty of works on American manners, politics, 
and statistics, with which the British public has 
lately been treated, in the shape of sketches, 
travels, and dissertations, still the subject appears 
to have lost none of its interest; but, on the con- 
trary, each new publication is read and quoted 
with greater avidity than its predecessor. 

The reception which even Mrs. 'Trollope’s work 
has experienced amongst us, is a proof of the 
untired interest which Englishmen feel in all 
that concerns their Transatlantic brethren. There 
is nothing in this scandal-loving-lady’s book very 
novel or profound. It is in fact no more than a 
caricature, of the ill-educated Americans. A 
clever “yankee” would find no great difficulty 
in producing an equally ludicrous effect, by an 
exaggerated display of the vulgarity of the cor- 
responding classes in England. ‘The Brough- 
ton’s in “ Evelina,” the Grimshaws in “ Sketches 
of Character,” and the heroes of Mr. 'Theo- 
dore Hook's Tales, are just as fair representa- 
tions of the respectable middle classes in Eng- 
land, as the worthies who figure in Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s pages, are of the merchants, farmers, and 
lawyers of the United States. Haud inexpertus 
loquor. A residence of several years in America 
has afforded me ample opportunity of scrutiniz- 
ing the manners and character, public and do- 
mestic, of all classes, from the President at 
Washington to his slave at 'Tenessec. 

My design, however, in these sketches, is not 
to review the works of others, but to relate such 
occurrences, and describe such scenes and pecu- 
liarities of character, as fell under my personal 
observation, and would be most likely to convey 
to the reader a correct idea of the actual state of 
society in various parts of the United States: 
and it must be recollected that some account 
of what may be called the foreign, or emigrant 
population, will necessarily hold as conspicuous 
a place in any description of the inhabitants of a 
country, which has, for so many years, been 
the asylum of the discontented, unfortunate, and 
enterprising exiles from every other part of the 
globe. For the shelter which modern Rome has 
ever afforded to deposed monarchs, their oppress- 
ed subjects have found in the United States. 
The affrighted fugitive from Scio, the fiery Ne- 
apolitan noble, the haughty Spanish and Portu- 
guese constitutionalist, and the heartbroken 
exile of Erin, all meet there,—to mourn over 
blighted prospects, and meditate on fresh enter- 
prizes. ‘There, too, may be seen the desperate 
slave trader, privateer, and pirate from Cuba and 
the Spanish main, the keen Jew from Poland, 
and the keener Scotchman from the Clyde, the 
dashing comedian and impudent journalist from 
London,—Turks, West Indians, Chinese, Ne- 
groes, and Hindoos, fill up the more prominent 
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parts of the varied picture, in which the native 
Americans seem only to occupy the back ground. 

This mixture and jostling together of men of 
all classes and nations is particularly observable 
in Charleston, the principal city, though not the 
capital of South Carolina. 

Some years have elapsed since I first visited 
Charleston, but I recollect the day I landed 
there, as if it were but yesterday. ‘The yellow 
fever was raging, and as we sailed up the bay, 
and neared the wharf, the appearance of every 
thing was black and desolate—no hearty greet- 
ing, so welcome after a voyage—no boats full of 
anxious expectants of northern news and north- 
ern friends (for we had sailed from New York) 
—all was silent and dismal. The shore was 
lined by mourners, “clad in the dark livery of 
wo,” and dreading the inquiries to which such 
sorrowful replies must needs be given. We ap- 
peared like a cargo of condemned wretches, sent, 
like the Roman criminals, to perish in the Pon- 
tine marshes. Even the negroes forgot to chuckle 
with their usual recklessness of life or death, 
as they advised “ Massa to take him care ob de 
yelly ivber.” I walked from the wharf across 
the fine street called the Bay, along Broad Street, 
into King Street, that is to say through the prin- 
cipal part of the city, and did not encounter a 
living creature, man or beast. Scarcely a store 
was open, and the dwelling houses appeared to 
be nearly all tenantless. ‘The master of the inn 
to which I had been directed, informed me, that 
two of his children had fallen victims to the pes- 
tilence the week previous; and another person 
mentioned, with an expression of countenance 
that denoted something between dogged indif- 
ference and sullen resignation, that his father 
had also died that morning. I found afterwards 
that my informant was a kind-hearted and esti- 
mable man, but the familiar sight of suffering 
and death had stifled his better feelings, and ren- 
dered him for the time impious and morose. I 
was advised to secure a nurse in time, as the 
chance of escape for a foreigner, not acclima- 
tured, was small indeed. All this was terrible 
enough, and I heartily wished that my better 
genius had kept me out of this city of the plague. 
Unfortunately, too, I had read Boccaccio, De 
Foe, and Wilson. My imagination, therefore, 
was abundantly stored with food for unpleasing 
meditation. ‘The fact was, that we had been 
misinformed as to the sanitary state of the coun- 
try, having been assured, that a black frost had 
already purified the polluted atmosphere, which 
was not the case till some days subsequent to our 
arrival. T'hen, however, an immediate change 
took place in all around. The houses in Sulli- 
van’s Island (which is a long beach of white 
sand, devoid of vegetation, and lying on the 
side of the harbour opposite to the city) were 
soon deserted. Hundreds of long boats, laden 
with furniture and negroes, were seen lazily 
crossing the bay. The streets were speedily 
crowded by a busy population of all colours, 
whose present gaiety was evidently augmented 
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by the depression of spirits, under which all had 
so recently laboured. 

A stranger, entering Charleston for the first 
time by moonlight, would be struck by the ro- 
mantic solitude of its appearance. The negroes 
are all locked up by ten o'clock, and the city 
guard of soldiers traverse the streets with noise- 
less vigilance. The fine old church of St. Mi- 
chael, the exchange, and post office, at the foot 
of Broad Street, and the patrician residences 
which overlook the beautiful bay, give to Charles- 
ton the semblance of some old, half deserted, 
Italian city, while its sparkling southern atmos- 
phere is not unworthy of comparison with the 
clearest and mildest sky, which lends a princi- 
pal charm to the land of love, and painting, and 
poetry. 

Charleston does not appear to have reaped 
much advantage from the revolution. There is 





searcely a building of any size or importance 
which was not erected under the old dominion. 
It was a favourite residence of the British go- 
vernors of South Carolina, and prospered under 
their sway. Since then its glory has in great 











measure departed. The indigo and tobacco 
trades have been ruined. There is still a large 
decayed building in King-strect, called the to- 
bacco warehouse, which proves the extent to 
which that branch of commerce was formerly 
carried. At present cotton and rice are the sta- 
ple articles of trade, which is principally in the 
hands of merchants from the north, who pass 
the winter or business season only in Charleston, 
and return in the summer to expend the fruits of 
their industry 700 or 800 miles from the place 
where they were acquired. An Englishman 





would probably consider two or three such jour- 
neys in the course of the year, a matter of some 
moment, but an American measures distances 
with a different scale, and to him, a journey by 
land or water from New York or Boston to Sa- 





vannah or Charleston, is a mere bagatelle. ‘Thus 
Charleston gains but little from the commerce 
which is carried on within its walls. The late 
prohibitory, or what were meant to be prohibi- 
tory, duties on British goods, press heavily upon 
it, by causing a reduction in the prices of cot- 
ton and rice, and an advance on the articles for 
which those products must be exchanged. If 
the last tariff be persisted in, and submitted to, 
it is evident that the southern states will be sa- 
crificed to the northern. But symptoms of a 
sturdy resistance have lately manifested them- 
selves, and it is to be hoped that a system, ruin- 
ous to many, and eventually profitable to none, 
will soon be abandoned. 

There was formerly a considerable trade in 
slaves carried on from Charleston, mostly however 
by foreigners. But since this horrid traffic has 
been legally prohibited, I am not aware of any 
attempt having been made to continue it. It 
was a common saying in Charleston, that “the 
curse of God stuck to all slave-traders and their 
children,” who never prospered finally. There 
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ception to this rule, in the person of a very be. 
nevolent gentleman, the son of a slave trader, 
But during my residence in South Carolina, this 
exception ceased to exist; for the person alluded 
to failed in business, and “ the curse” at last fell 
upon him. 

The slaves in Charleston are, outwardly, the 
same happy and reckless set of beings as else. 
where. They are, for the most part, very kindly 
treated. Indeed, during a residence of two years 
among them, I never saw one maltreated or 
whipped. I am aware, of course, that this ig 
far from proving that cruelty is never practised, 
but it shows at least that it is not common, 
However, as it may naturally be expected, these 
unfortunate beings, knowing that they have no 
property in themselves, show but little respect 
for the property of others; plots and insurrec. 
tions are frequent, and during the winters of 
1825 and 1827, we were continually alarmed 
by their attempts to set fire to the city. Some 
of these, unfortunately, succeeded too well, and 
a large amount of property was destroyed, espe. 
cially in King-street, which is long, narrow, and 
combustible. Half of the militia force of the 
city, in which all able bodied whites are enrolled 
without distinction of rank or nation, is always 
on fire duty, or liable to be called out for the 
protection of the inhabitants and their property 
against the negroes, in case of a fire; I was up 
between twenty and thirty nights during the 
winter on this business. ‘The blacks were com- 
pelled to draw the engines and extinguish the 
fire they had kindled, while many a fierce de- 
nunciation of punishment and revenge fell from 
the lips of their incensed masters. The fire in 
King-street above alluded to, was the most tre. 
mendous I have ever scen. ‘The houses and 
stores were swept off on both sides of the way 
for nearly half a mile. Many of the shops con- 
tained kegs of gunpowder, which every now and 
then exploded fearfully. I cannot give an ade- 
quate idea of the excitement and alarm occasion- 
ed by this conflagration. Every one was aware 
that the negroes were constantly plotting our de- 
struction, and that fire was the auxiliary which 
they chiefly relied on to effect it. ‘To add to our 
confusion, fires broke out in various other parts 
of the city, though, fortunately, they were soon 
extinguished. 

At one time during the night, when the con- 
flagration was at its height, and roof after roof 
fell in with a tremendous crash, I was engaged 
in conversation with an old gentleman, who, 
like myself, was for a time off duty. He was 
quietly speculating on the chances of the street 
being rebuilt, which, he said, the declining 
state of trade in Charlston would not justify. 
Upon turning round to examine his features more 
closely, I recognised the principal owner of the 
burning property, and the richest Jew in Charles- 
ton. I complimented him upon his composed 
demeanour. “O,” said he, “I have lived long 
enough in this world, to take matters coolly even 
in such a fiery night as this is.” He was a Pole, 





seemed to be one, and I was told only one, ex- 
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and had resided in Charleston some forty years.|they move about with their long white veils, is 
When he first arrived, he was quite destitute,!elegant and romantic. The young Jewesses of 
and borrowed half a dollar from a fellow coun-| South Carolina are certainly the handsomest wo- 
tryman and passenger, whom he lived to see re-| men I ever saw. The older ones, I am sorry to 
duced to great poverty, and whom, in gratitude|say, are peculiarly the reverse. The fondness 
for this old obligation, he constantly and effec-| for jewellery and ornaments, which distinguishes 
tually befriended in his time of need. I men-|the Hebrew nation all the world over, is very 


tion this as one among many instances of the} conspicuous in Charleston. 


While the exterior 


benevolence of the individual, who is well and| of their dwellings is frequently dirty and neglect- 
honourably known in Charleston. As I have/ed, I scarcely ever saw the inside of one, which 
before remarked, I was much struck by his|was not furnished with a strikingly inconsistent 
calmness, and have always considered him a real| degree of show and expense. A Jewish gentle. 


philosopher. 


When the mansion of Joseph|man commonly carries rings and seals enough 


Buonaparte at Bordentown was burnt to the|about him to furnish half a dozen London 


ground, great praise was bestowed upon its dis- 


“ swells” for the season. 


The Americans, in 


tinguished proprietor, for the quiet temper and/ general, show the greatest fondness for external 
sang froid he displayed during the operation./ ornament of any civilized nation, and the Eng- 
But there was this difference between the case of} lish, perhaps, the least; but even in the United 


my old friend and that of king Joseph—the pa- 


lace was insured ! 
About this time a circumstance occurred, 


States, the Jews are remarkable for this pen- 
chant. 


The fugitives from St. Domingo may be men- 


which will serve to illustrate in some degree the|tioned as forming one class among the many 
relative station of the two castes in the southern} which make up the motley and varied population 
states. It was found impossible to collect evi-|of this singular place. There cannot now be 
dence sufficient to convict a negro of incendi-| many of these unfortunate Frenchmen remain- 
arism, though it prevailed so alarmingly. But} ing, though at one time they abounded in Charles- 


it was thought necessary to lay hold of some one, | ton. 
guilty or not, as it might happen, and punish| been very rich. 
‘ him in terrorem. For this purpose a mulatto/the habit of meeting in a room behind a bar- 


They were in general very poor, and had 
A little knot of them were in 


fellow was sentenced to be hanged, upon very) ber’s shop, very early every morning, to drink 
doubtful evidence. Two householders and a ma-| French coffee, and talk over old times. ‘They 


gistrate constituted the court. 


It was, I verily|afterwards adjourned to the market, and were 


believe, the intention of these parties to have] generally there as soon as the gates opened, to 
procured a commutation of punishment, previ-| select their frugal fare for theday. Among these 
ously to the day of execution, but no respite ar-/old gentlemen, there was one who particularly 
rived from the governor. At the appointed time,| attracted my attention. He was formerly pos- 
half the negroes in Charleston went to see the|sessed of great wealth in the West Indies, and 
sport, for such they appeared to consider the/in anticipation of the negro insurrection, had re- 
hanging of this poor devil, if we might judge} mitted large sums to his countrymen in the Uni- 
from the merriment in which they indulged on/ted States, and fortunately also made one small 
the occasion. The streets resounded with the} deposit with an American merchant. Notwith- 
laughter of the sable crowd. My own servant,| standing his foresight, he was surprised at last, 
a negro of course, requested my leave of ab-|and escaped with difficulty. On his arrival in 
sence to accompany them, because, he said, that| the United States, he found that the funds which 
“Copenhagen and he had been fellow appren-/he had remitted to his own countrymen, owing 
tices in the same cooper’s shop, and that he/ to their insolvency and rascality, were not forth. 
should therefore like very much to see him hang-| coming; and his property was reduced to about 
ed.” The plea was irresistible, and he went}£4000, the amount in the hands of the honest 
with the rest. It appeared, however, that the| yankee. Upon the interest of this sum, how- 
sheriff and his deputies refused to officiate as|ever, he might at least have lived in comfort. 
hangman, alleging as their excuse the notorious| But he never could be induced to invest it in 
innocence of the poor fellow. This did not pre-| stock of any kind, and persisted in spending his 
vent their offering a reward to any one who capital till it was nearly exhausted, when he for- 
would act as their substitute, but no one could} tunately died. He kept no bank account, but 
be found. After waiting till twelve o'clock, Co-| had made up his mind to destroy himself upon 
penhagen was taken from the gallows, where he| the first refusal of his check. I ought to add, 


had been grinning and 


talking all the time, and,| that in consideration of the value of his deposit, 


followed to the wharf by thousands of his de-| for upwards of twenty years, the bank directors 
lighted fellow bondsmen, was put on board ajhad given orders always to pay the very mode- 


sloop and sent to New Orleans. 


rate drafts, which the old man might have occa- 


There are two synagogues in Charleston, and] sion to make, so that no necessity should occur 
some very wealthy and respectable Jews. The| for his putting his suicide purpose into execu. 
feast of the passover is celebrated by them with|tion. This, however, was no idle boast on his 
a emp and heartiness, and the appear-| part, 
ance 
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as the accidental dishonour of his check 


females of the persuasion, as| one day proved. The pistols were taken out of 
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the case, and loaded for destruction, when a 
breathless clerk arrived to apologize for the mis- 
take, and prolong the old Frenchman’s existence. 
I believe that Mr. R was quite singular 
among his countrymen in his indifference to life, 
and determination to quit it prematurely, under 
any circumstances. For the most part, the na- 
tional gaiety of spirit prevailed among these kind- 
hearted exiles, in whose company I have passed 
many amusing hours. 

One of the most striking and amusing scenes 
in the world may be witnessed upon a Charleston 
race course. I remember being present at the 
running of a famous match between two horses 
feom Virginia, and one belonging to South Caro- 
lina. The two first heats were gained, one each, by 
the Virginian horses, and the two last by the fa- 
yourite of South Carolina, whose name I recol- 
lect was Bertram. The interest always attendant 
upon a good horse race, was increased to intensi- 
ty by the feeling of state rivalry prevalent all over 
the union, and which is called forth in all its 
strength on such occasions. Many a dirk was 
grasped, and fierce threat uttered. At last the 
South Carolina horse came up victorious, and the 
scenes which followed recalled to my mind Gib- 
bon’s account of the Blue and Green factions of| 
Constantinople, when the triumph of a political 
party depended upon the speed of a horse. Ever 
since, the horse races of England have appeared 
to me to be very tame affairs indeed. 1 was in 
New York at the time of the match between 
Henry and Eclipse, between the north and south, 
which is well remembered by many as evidencing 
the existence of a spirit of rivalry by no means 
favourable to the future permanence of the fede- 
ral union. But to dilate upon the topic suggested 
by the last remark is not my intention—at least 
not at present. It is of too serious a nature to be 
discussed in the cursory and rambling style in 
which these sketches have been thrown together. 

I am inclined to think that some of the best 
society in the United States is to be met with in 
Charleston. Most of the neighbouring gentry or 
planters have travelled in Europe, and many have 
been partially educated abroad. They are well 
informed, hospitable and polite. In other parts of 
the union, it seems to be a matter of conscience 
to introduce subjects of conversation, which 
must necessarily be disagreeable to the English- 
men present. The battle on Lake Erie, and the 


tleman. 
this must partly be attributed to the practice of; 
duelling which is common among them. When 
i ing expression can only be used at the 
’s life, he soon learns to be sparing 


Kean performed twelve nights in Charleston 
during the winter, I think, of 1825 and 1826. 
The theatre is small but elegant, and the price of! 





admission to the pit is the same as to the boxes. 
By this arrangement, those who can best appre- 


Notes on America.—Song of the Gifted. 


ciate good acting, have an oj ity of seeing 
it from the best quarter of the house. 

I have witnessed Kean’s performance in Lon. 
don, and the English country towns, and in ya. 
rious parts of the United States, but in my hum. 
ble judgment, there was more real feeling of the 
beauties of the author, and just discrimination jn 
estimating the actor, displayed in Charleston 
than at any other theatre 2 ax I have had an 
opportunity of seeing Shakspeare performed, 
This was peculiarly to be remarked at the repre. 
sentation of Hamlet and Macbeth. I very much 
doubt whether so many well educated men were 
ever collected into so small a compass, as were 
to be met with in the Charleston theatre during 
the term of Kean's engagement; and I am in. 
formed, that great actor himself was struck by 
the judgment, good taste, and thorough know. 
ledge of Shakspeare which the audience displayed, 
I have mentioned these particulars, because I 
wish to do justice to the refinement and acquire. 
ments of a remarkably intelligent body of men, 
and because I consider a correct discriminati 
admiration of good plays and good acting, as 
better evidence of those qualities which I have 
attributed to the society of Charleston, than any 
vague and general encomiums and assertions. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE SONG OF THE GIFTED. 
By MRs. HEMANS. 


“ That voice re-measures 
Whatever tones and melancholy pl 

The things of nature utter: birds or trees, 

Or where the tali grass ’mid the heath-plant waves, 
Murmur and music thin of sudden breeze ” 


CoLERIDGE. 


I heard a song upon the wandering wind, 
A song of many tones—though one full soul 
Breathed through them all imploringly ; and made 
All nature as they pass’d, all quivering leaves 
And low responsive reeds and waters thrill, 
As wiih the consciousness of human prayer. 
—At times the passion-kindled melody 
Might seem to gush from Sappho’s fervent heart, 
Over the wild sea- wave ;—at times the strain 
Flow'd with more plaintive sweetuess, as if born 
Of Petrarch’s voice, beside the lone Vaucluse: 
And imes, with its melancholy swell, ; 
A ee sound was mingled, a deep note 
Of Tasso’s holy lyre ;—yet still the tones 
Were of asuppliant;—** Leave me not!” was still 
rh a vd their music ; and I knew 

ay which genius, in its loneline: 
Its ounea world amidst th’ cfeupegied world 
Hath ever breathed to Love. 


They crown me with the glistening crown 
Borne from a pe mn, co -_ : 
I hear the pealing music of renown— 
O Love! forsake me not! 
Mine were a lone dark jot, 
Bereft of thee! 


They tell me that my soul can throw 
F os Mah ag oa that golden glow 
rom t é, is caught ! 

pfs Cee 

It gives to flower and skies, 

A bright, new birth! 








Thence to i 
With lustre notits own ! 
Thence 


every -Feceas 
Is fill’d with loveliness, 
Each bower, to ringdoves and dim violets knows 
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I see all beauty by thy ray 
That streameth from thy smile ; 
Oh! bear it, bear it not away! 
Can that sweet light beguile ? 
Too pure, too spirit-iike, it seems, 
To linger long by earthly streams ; 
I clasp it with th’ alloy 
Of fear 'midst Fes joy, 
Yet must I perish if the gift depart— 
Leave me not, Love! tv mine own beating heart? 


The music from my lyre 
With thy swift step wouid flee ; 
The world’s cold breath, would queoch the starry fire 
Io my deep voul--a temple fill’d with thee! 
S-al’d would the tountains lie, 
The waves of harmony, 
Which thou aloue cunst free! 


Like a shrine 'midst rocks forsaken, 
Whence the oracle hath fled ; 

Like a harp which none might waken 
Bat a mighty master dead ; 

Like the vase of a perfume scatter’d, 
Such would my spirit be; 

S$» mute, so void, so shatter’d, 
Bereft of thee! 


Leave me not, Love! or if this earth 
Yield not for thee a home, 
Ifthe bright summer-land of thy pure birth 
Sond thee a silvery voice that whispers——“ Come!” 
Then, with the glory from the rose, 
With the sparkle from the stream, 
With the light thy rainbow-prescace throws 
Over the poet's dream ; 
With ail th’ Elysian hues 
Thy pathway that suffuse, 
With joy, with music, from the fading grove, 
Take me, too, heavenward, on thy wing, sweet Love! 





From the United Service Journal. 
THE PRIZE RECAPTURED. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE LAST AMERICAN WAR. 

Tue following Narrative is a plain statement 
of authenticated facts which occurred to two 
brothers, one of whom only, now serving as 
Captain of the regiment, survives. 

In the middle of the year 1812, when Eng- 
land, in a situation all but desperate, was com- 
bating singly with the European continent for 
existence, she sustained an attack from a quarter 
where she might have expected and ought cer- 
tainly to have met with sympathy. Her offspring 
in the New World ungenerously declared against 
her! and suddenly covered the Atlantic with a 
swarm of privateers, eager to prey on her ill- 
armed and worse-manned merchantmen. 

Among the many captures made by these hor- 
nets in the early part of the war, the following 
narrative of one is remarkable for its evidence 
of the effect of surprise in paralyzing the minds 
of men, whose active and dangerous occupation 
ought certainly to render them the least subject 
to panic. But we believe there are very few 
men conscious of possessing what Napoleon (in 
allusion to an anecdote related in the Memoirs of: 
the Due de Sully) calls “two o'clock in the 
morning courage.”* Indeed, for one who 


*« As to moral courage,’ observed he, “I 
have very rarely met with the two o'clock in 
the morning kind. 1 mean unprepared cou- 

, that which is necessary on an unexpect- 
occasion, and which, in spite of the most 
unforeseen events, leaves full freedom of 
judgment and decision.’’—Las Casas’ Journal, 
vol. i. part second, p. 8. 
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would have acted with the of mind re- 
corded of the gallant Crillon,t thousands, per- 
haps, in other circumstances, equally brave, 
would have fled; a truth which the subjoined 
statement may tend to demonstrate. 

A small merchant brig, called the Euphemia, 
belonging to a house in Glasgow, on her voyage 
from La Guayra in Colombia to Gibraltar, on 
the 16th Dec. 1812, with a favourable breeze, in 
latitude forty degrees, and a little to the west- 
ward of the Azores, discovered at daylight a 
large ship astern, close hauled on the starboard 
tack standing to the southward. It was soon 
after observed, and reported to the captain of 
the brig, a young man of two and twenty, that 
the stranger had bore up, was making sail in 
chase, and from the cut and colour of his can- 
vass, was evidently a ship of war and a foreign 
one. The Euphemia running before the wind, 
and the stranger a considerable distance astern, 
a few hours of anxious consultation intervened 
as to the propriety of resistance should she 
prove an enemy; during this interval, the little 
brig was prepared for action. Her means of de- 
fence consisted in eight twelve-pounder carro- 





t In the life of the Duke of Epernon, the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related of Lewis Berto de 
Crilloz, or Grillon, a gentleman of Avignon. 
“The Duke of Guise, to whom he had been 
sent after the reduction of Marseilles, having 
a mind to try his courage,” says the historian, 
“agreed with some gentlemen to give a sud- 
den alarm before Grillon’s quarters, as if the 
enemy had been masters of the town; at the 
same time he ordered two horses to the door, 
and rushing into Crillon’s room, cried ‘all 
was lost; that the enemy were masters of the 
port and town, and broke and put to flight all 
that opposed them; that two Sane were at 
the door, and desired him to haste and fly.’ 
Crillon was asleep when the alarm was given, 
and hardly awake whilst the Duke of Guise 
was speaking. However, without being at all 
disconcerted by so hot an alarm, he called for 
his clothes oma his arms, saying, ‘ they ought 
not, on too slight grounds, to give credit to 
all that was said of the enemy; and even if 
the account was correct, it was more becoming 
men of honour to die with their arms in their 
hands, than to survive with the loss of the 
place. 

“ The Duke of Guise, being unable to pre- 
vail on him to change his soonidlons followed 
him out of the room; but when they were got 
half-way down stairs, not being able to con- 
tain himself any longer, he burst out a laugh- 
ing, by which Crillon discovered the trick 
that had been played him. He assumed a look 
much sterner than when he only thought of 
going to fight, and squeezing the Duke of 

uise’s hand, said, swearing at the same time, 
‘ Young man, never make it a jest to try the 
courage of a man of honour, for, b wy ae 
hadst thou made me betray any weakness, | 
would have plunged my dagger in thy heart,’ 
and then left him without saying a word 
more.’ ’’—Sully’s Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 409, note; 
new edition, 1812. 
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nades, and two long threes: the crew, including 
boys and officers, mustered thirty-five hands, 
and one passenger, a young gentleman about 
eighteen, the master’s brother. 

At eleven A. M. when the stranger was within 
about two miles, she hoisted an English ensign 
and pendant, which only increased the suspicion 
previously existing, and in another hour she was 
within pistol-shot alongside, showed American 
colours, and fired a gun athwart the forefoot. 
She appeared to be a large corvette mounting 
twenty-two guns, with strong substantial quar- 
ters of stout scantling, and her tops full of men. 

Notwithstanding the overpowering force of the 
enemy, the crew of the Euphemia, true to the 
character of British seamen, stood steady at their 
guns, watching with their petty artillery the mo- 
tions of the enemy. ‘The young man who com- 
manded her, having coolly examined and satis- 
fied himself of his antagonist’s force, cried to 
his crew, “Men! you see the enemy’s force,— 
if we engage, will you stand by me?” One fine 
fellow, the captain of one of the guns, quickly 
stood erect from his position, in marking the ene- 
my’s ship, and exclaimed, “Stand by you, Sir! 
by G— we'll go down with you,” and instantly 
resumed his station. ‘This noble fellow’s name 


was Diamond, an Irishman; but a man at the 
helm, who from his station and the sheer of the 
deck was very much exposed, pointed out the 
hopelessness of the contest, to which, with tears 
in his eyes, Capt. 


assented, and ordered the 
colours to be hauled down. 

The enemy proved to be the America, a pri- 
vate armed ship belonging to Boston, of twenty- 
two guns, and 200 men, homeward bound, after 
a cruise. 

The commaneer of the privateer transhipped 
the whole of the carronades, and left only small 
arms sufficient for eleven men and a boy, whom 
he sent on board to navigate the prize. The 
whole of the British were removed on board the 
America, with the exception of the master and 
his brother, and an old man who had been cook, 
and allowed to remain as servant to these gen- 
tlemen. It was observed, that the officers of the 
America wore uniform coats and epaulettes, and 
the vessel appeared to be in a very respectable 
state of discipline. Her owners, it was under- 
stood, only supplied provisions to the crew, who 
for wages depended entirely on prize-money. 
From what followed, it appeared these ships’ 
crews are, by the laws of the United States, sub- 
ject to trial on their return by naval courts mar- 
tial for offences committed at sea; this may part- 
ly account for the regularity and discipline pre- 
vailing in such a body. 

The boats having been hoisted in, both vessels 
shaped their course for Boston. The following 
day proved stormy, with the wind westerly as be- 
fore; and it was now mortifying to observe, that 
the prize weathered fast on the America; so much 
so, that she was ordered to make the best of her 
way for an American port. This order was no 


a resolution was made to attempt by themselves 
the recapture of the brig; a determination which, 
however extraordinary, was successfully carried 
into effect. 

The fire-arms were kept on deck; but it was 
known that the prize-master had in his possession 
somewhere about the cabin two brace of pistols, 
and a claymore or Highland broad sword, to ob. 
tain possession of these became the primary ob. 
ject. The magazine being, as usual in such ves- 
sels, below the cabin floor, to which a hatch un. 
der the table led, there was very little trouble in 
providing ammunition, the great difficulty being 
to ascertain where the concealed arms were. As 
it was manifest success must depend entirely on 
the instant advantage to be taken of the first mo. 
ments of panic, it was highly necessary that the 
brothers should act as with one mind under eve- 
ry possible contingency, to prevent, if possible, 
the enemy having an instant for recollection, or 
observation of the numbers opposed to him. To 
this end, and to avoid being overheard, all inter. 
course on this subject was made on a slate, and 
to account for its frequent interchange, in case of 
observation, a riddle, a conundrum, or a problem, 
occupied the upper surface; and such, in faet, 
was the amusement when either of the Ameri- 
can officers were present. While searching for 
the arms, it was necessary that one of the gen- 
tlemen should attend to give notice when any 
one was coming below; and this was rendered 
easy in consequence of an opening over the ca- 
bin door being so large, that a person sitting on 
the lockers in the cabin could see the companion 
ladder. This opening had been made after the 
vessel was a prize, by the labour of a pet parrot, 
whose destructive bill was in this way a useful 
auxiliary. Having at last found the concealed 
arms, they were immediately prepared. It was 
judged improper to load both brace of pistols 
with ball, one pistol, therefore, in the possession 
of each was charged with slugs, made of a pair 
of pewter tea-spoons, broken up at the moment 








sooner known to the two young prisoners, than 


they were wanted ; the remaining two only were 
loaded with ball. The former were the first des- 
tined to be made use of, and the others when ne- 
cessary. Afler being loaded and ready, they 
were concealed in the bed-clothes of the elder 
brother’s birth, who slept on the starboard side 
of the cabin. The prize-master or his mate slept 
alternately in one opposite on the larboard side. 
The crew’s births were part forward in the fore- 
castle, and part in the steerage; the passage to 
the latter was through the companion, in conse- 
quence of the steerage hatch being for warmth 
kept close battened. 

A little after four P. M. on the 5th of January, 
1813, it being then dusk, the desperate attempt 
to recapture the ship was made, an attempt which 
may be called desperate, for to most men it wilt 
appear so, when the fearful odds, two men against 
twelve, are alone considered; but a just know- 
ledge of the constitution of the generality of 
men’s minds in cases of sudden alarm, and due 
weight allowed to the fact that the seamen were 
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novices in war, the chances of success will not} north-west of Cape Cod; but no observation had 


so very unfeasible. 


At the moment men-| been obtained for several days, and very little 


tioned, three of the crew were known to be in/confidence was placed in the reckoning. A 
the steerage, and the prize-master had just turned| course was, however, shaped for Halifax, Nova 


in, being their watch below; thus, eight only, 
doding the boy, could be on deck. All 


in-| Scotia, as the most convenient port; but unhap- 
pily during the night it began to blow from the 


ready, with one consent the brothers sprang to/north-west, and continued with occasional lulls 
their arms; the American master at this instant| until the night of the 8th, when soundings were 
luckily gave no sign of being awake, and while} suddenly got in fifteen fathoms water: this was 
the younger brother locked the cabin door after| very alarming on a coast where the tide is known 





him, Capt. 


got on deck and cried aloud, to have great influence on a ship’s course, and 


“This vessel is now again my property !” imme-|the more so, as it was impossible to decide whe- 
diately discharging a pistol at the helmsman./ther she was off Cape Table or Table Island— 
The seamen appeared to have been collected on| soundings on both banks being very similar, be- 
the larboard side of the quarter-deck, talking|sides, having been unable to get a sight of the 
with the man at the helm, who dropped in con-| sun, it was scarce possible to make a reasonable 
sequence of receiving, almost at the same mo-|guess. In the interval from the 5th to the 8th, 
ment with the slug-shot, a sabre wound. The|the weather had become exceedingly cold, the 
others ran round the opposite side of the compa-| spray of the sea covered the decks and rigging 
nion on their way forward ; the remaining charge| with connected sheet of ice; it had been found 





of slugs was sent among them, and Capt. 


necessary to have six of the Americans, three 


parsued, while his brother, stationed at the com-|at a time, on the deck to work the ship; the oil 
panion, warned those below that an attempt to| for the binnacle was all expended, and to afford 
come on deck would meet with instant death.|a wretched light, candles were made of cook’s 
On the former reaching the windlass, he found| skimmings: the wine and spirits were exhausted, 
the mate, a tall muscular man, ready to charge| and once or twice it had become impossible to 
him with a boarding pike, but knocking it aside| boil a piece of meat, the spray washing out the 
with his broadsword, and placing the muzzle of fire: finally, the youthful captors having been 
the remaining pistol close to the man’s head, he| unable to take any rest, were almost exhausted 
ordered him instantly below, a mandate that was| with cold and want of sleep. In this distressing 
promptly obeyed; those remaining quickly fol-| situation, six Americans were brought on deck 
lowed, tumbling down the hatchway in great| together, to get the ship on the other tack, and 
haste, to the manifest danger of their limbs. He}hand the fore-topsail, for which purpose they 
then drew the hatch over, and lashed a kedge| were all sent aloft, but the spray had made the 
across it to the two bower anchors: coming aft,| sail as stiff as a board, and it was found impos- 

was run round the companion doorway, | sible to furl it; one seaman lay down in the top, 
which had no lock, and a couple of nails driven| unable from fright or the severity of the cold to 
behind the slide, which secured the crew below;| come down, (it was reported he was frozen there,) 
and thus the brig was restored to her rightful| and the others appearing to be quite exhausted, 


commander. 


were sent below. Under these overpowering 


It now became necessary to consider the means| causes, it was become necessary again to yield 
of navigating the ship, and the care of the wound-| the recapture to the prize-master. 


ed men, for it was judged another had been hurt 


On going below, the appearance of two such 


by the second shot in consequence of the scream | intruders on the solitary prisoner, with the mise- 
or exclamation which followed the discharge.|rable light scarce sufficing to show the icicles 
On examining the man remaining on deck, it} hanging from the hairs of the head and whisk- 
was found that slugs had penetrated the arm, and/|ers, sheets of the same material attached to the 
he was lightly injured in the side; the other|clothing,a naked cutlass, with two loaded pistols, 
man’s wound proved to be very trifling. After|stuck round the waist in canvass belts, and eyes 
dressing the hurt of the former, he was sent be-| red with watching—the entrance of two such 
low in the forecastle, to which place the three} men must have tried his nerves, but he showed 
men in the steerage were likewise transferred.|no sign of trepidation, and in common circum- 
The prize-master was allowed to remain locked | stances, there is little doubt would have maintain- 
up in the cabin. ‘The whole of the small arms/|ed the reputation of a good as well as a brave sea- 
were at this juncture thrown overboard, with the| man ; he was a stout muscular well-looking man, 
exception of the two brace of pistols mentioned, |a native of Salem, in the state of Massachusetts. 


and a cutlass. 
The weather had been nearly calm all day, 


He and his mate agreed to certain articles of ca- 
pitulation, which were faithfully kept; one of 


but as it could not be expected to remain mode- these was, that, if required, he should surrender 


rate on the North American shores at that sea- 
son of the year, a man and boy were called up 
to assist in reefing topsails and working the ship. 
When with these feeble means every thing was 
made secure, the log-book was examined, whence 
ee eS ee 





the long boat with the baggage, provided land 
was made in any part of the British Americas. 

During the night the wind got round to the 
eastward, and the following day land was made, 
and ships were observed out of a har- 


bour, which was afterwards known to have been 
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Port Roseway, in Nova Scotia; at this time it 
was mistaken for some part of the province of 
Maine. The fleet seen coming out were under 
convoy, as was afterwards learnt, of His Majes- 
ty’s ship Rattler, Capt. Gordon, bound up the 
Bay of Fundy. Although the Euphemia could 
not have been six miles distant from His Majes- 
ty’s sloop, she took no notice, and shortly after it 
began to snow so thick that every thing was ob- 
seured. Having stood to the southward, there 
was'no appearance on the day following of either 
land or ships. A few days more brought the 
brig into an unfrequented harbour in the pro- 
vince of Maine, where the master and his bro- 
ther left her, and got a passage in a boat pro- 
ceeding towards Eastport, a town on the frontier, 
but which landed them, on paying a little extra, 
in Grand Manan, an island on the British side; 
thence they proceeded by way of St. Andrew’s, 
and St. John’s, New Brunswick, to Halifax. 

Here our narrative might terminate, but as it 
is not the least singular part of this story, that 
these gentlemen should have had the misfortune 
again to fall in with the same cruiser on their 
passage from Halifax to England, and to become 
prisoners a second time, the reader may wish to 
be made acquainted with the sequel; the story is 
therefore continued. 

Having remained some weeks in Halifax, to 
recruit lost health, a passage was taken in the 
brig Lucy, Capt. Hutchinson, for Liverpool. On 
board of this vessel, besides the subjects of our 
narrative, there were as passengers, two gentle- 
men, a boy, and a lady with two children. The 
Lucy proceeded favourably for about ten days, 
when, being a little to the eastward of the great 
bank of Newfoundland, a strange sail was re- 
ported at daylight to be in chase; she was soon 
recognised to be the America by her late prison- 
ers, much to their astonishment and vexation. 
The America’s worst point of sailing being 
known to be on a wind, the Lucy was forthwith 
close-hauled, and her capture in consequence de- 
layed until noon, but not having a single gun, 
she was at that hour a prize. 

On the captain of the enemy’s ship learning 
that the two young gentlemen who recaptured 
the Euphemia were again his prisoners, he visit- 
ed them, assured them of the kindest treatment, 
and kept his word. On being conveyed on board 
the ship of war, the crew evinced great anxiety 
to see their prisoners, the ship’s sides and rigging 
were literally screened with seamen, and when 
on deck it was scarce possible to move, at the 
same time perfect decorum was preserved, and 
they were very respectful; the quarter-deck was 
cleared the moment the order was given, and in- 
deed, as has been already stated, the discipline 
on board was remarkable. Next day curiosity 
had in some degree subsided. 

It was here reported that the prize-master and 
mate of the Euphemia were tried by a naval 
court martial, and that the former was declared 
incapable of serving the United States in any ca- 
pacity. 


The Prize Recaptured.—To June. 


In a few days, the America fell in with a fleet 
for Newfoundland, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the convoy under the command, we believe, of 
Admiral Sir R. Keats, through which she passed 
in the night undiscovered. Next day an unfor. 
tunate straggler was captured, a schooner full of 
passengers from Waterford, bound to Newfound. 
land. After plundering this vessel she was al. 
lowed to proceed; the passengers and crew of 
the Lucy were likewise permitted to avail them. 
selves of this opportunity of escaping an Ameri- 
can prison, and in a few days arrived at St. 
John’s, whence making another attempt to reach 
Great Britain, they were successful, landing at 
Greenock, a port in Scotland, in the autumn of 
1813. 

Had there been among the American crew one 
individual possessed of the energy and moral cou- 
rage, noted as the “two o'clock in the morning 
kind,” the result might, nay must have been very 
different. Yet, the foresight, confidence, and 
judgment displayed in this spirited enterprise are 
abundantly remarkable ; and the successful issue 
for the time was well deserved —Fortes fortune 
juvat. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
TO JUNE. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


May’ s a word ‘tis sweet to hear, 
Laughter of the budding year ; 
Sweet it is to start and say 

On May-morning, “‘ This is May !” 
But there also breathes a tune, 

Hear it—in the sound of “ June.” 
June's a month, and June’s a name, 
Never yet hath had its fame : 
Summer's in the sound of June, 
Summer, and a deepen’d tune 

Of the bees, and of the birds ; 

And of loitering lovers’ words : 

And the brooks that, as they go, 
Seem to think aloud, yet low; 

And the voice of early heat, 

Where the mirth-spun insects meet ; 
And the very colour’s tone, 

Russet now, and fervid grown : 

All a voice, as if it spoke 

Of the brown wood’s cottage smoke, 
And the sun, and bright green oak. 
O come quickly, show thee soon, 
Come at once with all thy noon, 
Manly, joyous, gipsey June. 


May, the jade, with her fresh cheek, 
And the love the bards bespeak, 

May, by coming first in sight, 

Half defrauds thee of thy right ; 

For her best is shared by thee 

With a wealthier potency, 

So that thou dost fring us in 
A sort of May-time masculine, 
Fit for action or for rest, 

As the luxury seems the best, 





Bearding now the morning breeze, 
Or in love with paths of trees, 
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Or dispos'd, full length, to lie 


_ With a hand-enshaded eye 


On thy warm and golden slopes, 
Basker in the butter-cups, 

Listning with nice distant ears 

To the shepherd’s clapping shears, 
Or the next field’s laughing play 

In the happy wars of hey, 

While its perfume breathes all over, 
Or the bean comes fine, or clover. 


O could I walk round the earth, 
With a heart to share my mirth, , 
With a look to love me ever, 
Thoughtful much, but sullen never, 
I could be content to see 

June and no Tr 

Loitering here, and living there, 
With a book and frugal fare, 

With’s finer gipsey time, 

And a cuckoo in the clime, 

Work at morn, and mirth at noon, 
And sleep beneath the sacred moon, 


From the United Service Journal. 


OATHS. 


“ An oaTH is a recognisance to Heaven, 

Binding us over to the courts above, 

To plead to the indictment of our crimes, 

That those who ’scape this world should'suffer there.” 


The custora of solemn adjuration to the invi- 
sible powers, would naturally be one of the earli- 
est which a rude people would oppose to treach- 
ery, mistrust, decejt, and other vices; and ac- 
cordingly, we find the practice to be most ancient, 
Hesiod tells us, that ’Opx2¢, the presiding deity 
of affidavits, was the son of Eris, or Contention, 
a proper extraction for so anomalous an officer, 
who, with all his influence, could not save his 
faithless followers from the proverbial stigma 
implied under Greca fides. Homer makes 
Agamemnon chatter about the infernal regions, 
in the scrape he got into about Briseis; and from 
other sources we gather that some of the sturdy 
heroes could mouth a curse as bitterly as Ernul- 
phus himself. Yet the Greeks seldom strained 
their oaths as we do; on very important occasions 
they were accompanied with imprecations, but 
in general their deities were rather invoked as 
witnesses than as avengers. The oath of an 
archon of Athens was not that of which the 
curses extend to eternity—he was obliged to de- 
clare that, in case of default, he would forfeit a 
golden statue, of equal proportion to himself,— 
a sure method of binding to their duties men 
who feared neither Tartarus nor Tyburn. 
Amongst the philosophers, we find that Zeno 
only swore by capers; and Socrates by a dog or 
a goose, ora tree. Pythagoras, who rarely ap- 
pealed to the gods, invoked air and water, and 
the number four,—a number mystical, as imply- 
ing the soul of man to consist in mind, science, 
sense, and opinion,—but Clinias, one of his dis- 





’ 
ciples, chose rather to forfeit three talents, than 
swear at all. 

An oath was remarkably dreaded by the an- 
cient Romans; and Polybius assures us, that 
even in his time, the obligation was sufficient to 
restrain those who had any of the public money 
in their hands from abusing the trust. In the 
affairs of common life the men swore by their 
genii and lares, the women by Juno, and the va- 
rious labourers and artisans by the presiding 
deity of their calling. In the middle ages, the 
oath “by the ashes of parents” was esteemed 
one of the highest sanctity; and he who desires 
to know the absurd blasphemy of those times, 
may consult Du Cange. 

Many of the forms observed by the ancients 
were voluntary, and ought to have disappeared 
with paganism; but since the time that Sisenand, 
the Gothic king of Spain, administered his dread- 
ful imprecation at Toledo, in the 7th century, 
Christians have been more harshly visited with 
official oaths than even the Greeks and Romans 
were: and it is undeniably oppressive to be so 
frequently called upon to stake one’s eternal sal- 
vation against trifles. When men could not sub- 
scribe their names, they merely made a signa- 
ture; that is, they signed a cross, and as such a 
mark would be difficult to identify, parties gen- 
erally made their transactions valid by meeting be- 
fore a priest, and swearing to observe the en- 
gagement so signed; and this afterwards became 
legalized. Still these were matters of plain deal- 
ing between men of a less refined age than the 
present, rather than tests of party or politics, for 
as the renowned Hudibras has it— 


“ Oaths were not pia poe more than law, 
To keep the just and good in awe; 
But to confine the bad and sinful, 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold.” 


If the definition be correct, that the sanction 
of an oath is the strongest hold that the law can 
take of the consciences of men, to bind them to 
adhere to their obligations, or to declare the truth 
when they are questioned on occasions which ~ 
concern the welfare of society, why should they 
be irreverently administered? Unless the utmost 
precision and circumspection are used, as well in 
taking as in administering an oath, it is a cere- 
mony inconsistent with common reason and 
proper reverence to the Omnipotent. But we 
deny the necessity of the practice, in a judicial 
sense, except where the dearest interests and pri- 
vileges of mankind are at stake. The multipli- 
cation of oaths has a pernicious tendency to 
cause levity of conduct and laxity of morals; 
their force and influence are weakened by their 
frequency ; and there is little question but the 
disgusting expletives with which language has 
been disfigured, have emanated therefrom.* 





* Without descending to record the flowers 
of Billingsgate and Sally Port rhetoric, we 
may instance the common practice cf swear- 
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Without dwelling upon the desecrating effects of 
taking affidavits in police-offices, and other un- 
consecrated places, we may consider an oath, 
wherein a person solemnly and deliberately calls 
upon God to witness the truth of his asseveration, 
as an act of such responsibility that it should be 
viewed as sacredly as that of taking the holy sa- 
crament ; for the swearer, in this invocation, vir- 
tually renounces all claim to divine grace should 
he appeal falsely: or at least, if such is not his 
belief, the oath is nugatory in operation. That 
the mass of mankind think but slightly of the tie, 
is a fact more readily seen than proved; and it 
is the accommodating faculty of the mind, under 
what ought to be a binding ceremony, that pro- 
voked Butler to parody the rule—* jurare in 
animum imponentis,” thus— 

‘¢ He that imposes an oath, makes it, 

Not he that for convenience takes it ; 

Then how can any man be said, 

To break an oath he never made ?” 


The form of our affidavits, and the levity with 
which they are administered by Laymen of every 
description, are but weakly adapted to impress 
upon untutored minds the meaning of what they 
are doing, and the obligations they incur, by con- 
signing themselves to that place, where, as Esther 
observed, “if they perish, they perish.” Savage 
says— 

“ Nay, but weigh we'l what you presume to swear! 
Oaths are of dreadful weight—and if they're false, 
Draw down damnation.” 


The arguments in favour of this practice, are 
more specious than sound. It is alleged that in- 
voking the awful name of the Omnipotent, in a 
right cause is not only a lawful act, but alsoa re- 
ligious acknowledgement of his infallible know- 
ledge of the sincerity or falsehood of our hearts. 
This may be true where the end is to maintain 
equity and charity among men, and where it is 
done under the salutary fear of that terrible de- 
nunciation, “ The Lord will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh his name in vain.” But is it re- 
verence to drag a solemnity which should be aw- 
fully sacred, into the use and abuse of the com- 
monest acts of every day life? Such a custom 
may have had its influence in savage and super- 
stitious times; but both religion and government 
are injured by its continuance, it being as incon- 
venient, and therefore improper, to the sovereign 
as tothe subject. Perjury and treason are suffi- 





ing by the Supreme, by the Rood, and by Faith, 
Zounds is a corruption of God’s wounds; Zooks. 
of his hooks ; and ’S Death of his death, Many 


aver to the truth of what they advance, by 
“ Devil take me ;” and even the popular ex- 
pression of the Sons of St. David, “ Odd splut- 
tur hur nails,” is instantly recognisable as 
God's blood, and the nails which fastened him 
to the cross. The Shakspearian oaths, Ods- 
body, ods-pitikins, &c. are evidently from the 
same source. 


Oaths. 


ciently punishable without regard to oath-taking> 
and the courts of justice are always open to ac. 
cusations against those who are guilty of viola 
ting laws. Let those who respect this obligation 
in theory go to our custom-houses, and excise. 
offices, and election-hustings, and police-offices; 
—let them go alongside of a ship returning 
from the Mediterranean, at the moment the 
quarantine officer shoves a copper case, supposed 
to contain the gospel, at the end of a pole, for the 
captain to kiss;—let them sce these farces, and 
be cured. : 
In this ‘levity of term and administration, we 
differ from the solemnity of both ancients and 
moderns. The Papal denunciations are so noto. 
rious for bitterness, that Uncle Toby’s heart 
melted at the idea of even the devil suffering 
under them; though, to be sure, in Rome, much 
may be softened for giuli tre. The people of 
Madagascar denounce horrid maledictions upon 
the oath-breaker: they implore that he may 
rish miserably, and in anguish, that his belly may 
burst open, and that his filthy carcase may be 
the food of alligators, or become the coprolites 
of wild beasts. More dignified, but equally venge. 
ful, was the celebrated Amphyctyonic oath, as 
transmitted by A®schines, which awfully impre- 
cates, that “if any one shall violate any part of 
this solemn engagement, whether city, private 
person, or country, may such violators be obnox- 
ious to the vengeance of Apollo, Diana, Latona, 
and Minerva the provident! May their lands 
never produce fruits; may their women never 
bring forth children of the same nature as their 
parents, but offsprings of an unnatural and mon- 
strous kind : may they be forever defeated in war, 
in judicial controversies, and in all civil transac- 
tions; and may they, their families, and their 
whole race, be utterly destroyed ; may they never 
offer up an acceptable sacrifice to Apollo, Diana, © 
Latona, and Minerva the provident ; but may all 
their sacred rites be forever rejected.” 
Solemnities so startling operated in rendering 
him infamous who thought lightly of them ; and 
where superstition got the upper hand of piety, 
every evasion was resorted to for avoiding the 
responsibility of breaking an oath. Thus, many 
who adjured by some peculiar object of venera- 
tion, would not scruple to violate what was sworn 
upon the Gospel. As in ancient times kings 
swore by their sceptres, and soldiers by their 
spears, so, in modern days, the Calabrese swear 
by their guns, and various people by fire and 
light. The luckless Harold was sworn over an 
altar, which, when uncovered, was found to be 
filled with the most sacred relics that could be 
procured; and a similar deception is still prac- 
tised in Sardinia. William the Conqueror was 
wont to swear by the splendour of God,—and 
William Rufus by St. Luke’s face, by which he 
meant the portrait of our Saviour as painted by 
the Evangelist. Francis the First appealed to 
the truth of his assertions, “on the word of a 





gentleman,” but in this admirable form he was 
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by our Henry the Third, at the solemn 
and terrible ratification of Magna Charta. But 
both may have borrowed a hint from the Roman 
ice of swearing by faithand honor. It has 
none of the degrading properties of common oath- 
taking, and would give to individuals that per- 
sonal responsibility which leads to virtuous car- 
In this light, we have often thought, that 
the easy, dignified deportment of even the com- 
monest Turk, has partly resulted from the trust 
in him, for in most trials the word of a 
known moslem is sufficient testimony to support 
an accusation or defend acharge: and where an 
oath is administered, it stigmatizes the taker as 
aman of bad faith. The Koran forbids the mak- 
ing of God a target for swearers, and the whole 
body of "Umela would regard the hot plough- 
shares of the Saxons, the fetiches of the Negroes, 
and the custom-house oaths of the English, as 
alike abominable. 

Of the demoralizing consequences of oft-ad- 
ministered oaths, every one will be aware, on 
casting his eyes towards France, and her centu- 
ry of constitutions. A worthy old Commis in 
one of the public offices in Paris, observed at a 
private party, soon after the restoration, how of- 
ten they had been called upon in the last twenty- 
five years to take the oath of allegiance to the 
existing government. “ For my part,” added he, 
with a significant smile and a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, “I never give myself any trouble about it, 
but take every oath proposed without the least 
hesitation.” 

Paley, mistaking the exception for the rule, 
has dogmatically pronounced that the “ Rule of 
Honour,” was made by fashionable people, to 
facilitate their intercourse with one another, 
“and for no other purpose.” He then adds, that 
it countenances cruelty, impiety, revenge, and 
the licentious indulgence of the natural passions ; 
and that it places no value on the virtues opposed 
to those vices. It is hence pretty evident, that 
the Reverend Archdeacon was, upon the “ Rule 
of Honour,” in the condition of Mahony’s salmon 
upon a gravel walk. Addison, who moved in as 
good a sphere* as did the Archdeacon, despises 
the class who have the spurious notions of the 
“sacred tie” which Paley entertained, and re- 
marks that it is a sense of so fine and delicate a 
nature that it is only to be met with in minds 
that are naturally noble, or in such as have been 
cultivated by good examples or a refined educa- 
tion. True honour will ever scorn evil actions, 
and its votaries are those, in the words of the 
Royal Psalmist, 

“ Who know what’s right, not only so, 
But always practice what they know.” 


An old aphorism observes, and the observation 
is perfectly just, that the nearest way to honour 





* This word has been strangely familiarized: 
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is, for a man so to live as to be found, in iruth, 
that which he would be thought to be. And in 
direct allusion to this fine impulse, the ancients 
represented Apollo as a man, with a rose in his 
right hand, a lily in his left, above him a lotus, 
and under him wormwood, with this device,— 
“ ConsIpER.” 

But although Paley was incapable of defining 
honour properly, his authority, on most other 
points which he treated, must be holden in the 
greatest respect; and we gladly conclude our 
observations with his view of the evils of oath-tak- 
ing. “ A pound of tea cannot regularly travel from 
the ship to the consumer without costing half-a-do- 
zen oaths at the least; and the same security for the 
due discharge of their office, namely, that of an 
oath, is required for a churchwarden and an 
archbishop, from a petty constable to the chief 
justice of England. Let the law continue its 
own sanctions, if they be thought requisite, but 
let it spare the solemnity of an oath. And where 
from the want of something better to depend up- 
on, it is necessary to accept men’s own words or 
own account, let it annex to prevarication penal- 
ties proportioned tothe public mischief of the of- 
fence. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
TO A CHILD IN PRAYER. 


Fotp thy little hands in prayer, 
Bow down at thy Maker’s knee ; 
Now thy sunny face is fair, 
Shining through thy golden hair, 
Thine eyes are passion-free ; 
And pleasant thoughts like garlands bind thee 
Unto thy home, yet Grief may find thee— 
Then pray, Child, pray ! 


Now thy young heart, like a bird, 
Singeth in its summer nest, 
No evil thought, no unkind word, 
No bitter, angry voice hath stirr’d 
The beauty of its rest; 
But winter cometh, and decay 
Wasteth thy verdant home away— 
Then pray, Child, pray ! 


Thy Spirit is a House of Glee, 
nd Gladness harpeth at the door, 

While ever with a merry shout 
Hope, the May-Queen, danceth out, 

Her lips with music running o'er! 
But Time those strings of Joy will sever, 
And Hope will not dance on for ever ; 

Then pray, Child, pray! 


Now thy Mother’s Hymn abideth 

Round thy pillow in the night, 
And gentle feet creep to . d, 
And o'er thy quiet face is shed 

The taper’s darken’d light. 
But that sweet Hymn shall pass away, 
By thee no more those feet shall ~<! : 

Then pray, Child, pray! 





should it not rather have been orbit ? 





Rencontres on 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
RENCONTRES ON THE ROAD. 
SATURDAY.——JUSTICE PEYRON——-THE SCHOOLBOYS. 


“Every day has a character of its own. Saturday is not 
like Monday, though the difference is not easily defined.” 


Rich and Poor. 


Tue reader—if he chance to number among 
his acquaintance -a feeling but not melancholy 
recluse, weaned by misfortune from a world) 
whose denizens he can yet yearn over with a 
brother’s sympathies and invest with a poet’s 
halo of romance—may be aware (if, amid the 
din of life, an old man’s very existence be not 
long since forgotten) that it is at this precise, 
season he becomes, like his sylvan neighbours,| 
the cuckoos and swallows, at once restless and/} 
garrulous; loathing, like a patient under hallu.| 
cination, even the cottage he would not ex-| 
change for a city of palaces, and the book which | 
has lain in his bosom and been unto him as a 
daughter ; “ babbling,” like a seaman in a calen- 
ture of “ green fields,” and sallying forth, Quix- 
ote-like (though on no lean Rozinante,) in quest 
of spring associations and spring adventures. 

Spring did I say? Methinks that bright and} 
balmy season has this year been a blank in the 
calendar; so often has her primrose-crowned 
head been thrust back into winter’s icy lap— 
the carol so often frozen in the throats of the 
little wondering and well-nigh disheartened cho- 
risters. 

But, be this as it may, I am too wise to dwell 
long on possible alloys to an old man’s scanty 
share of earthly enjoyment. Sunshine with me 
makes summer, as unequivocally as the swallows 
that come from afar to proclaim the joyous season ; 
a sunshine holyday is still one to the old bache- 
lor, because, with the memories that gild the 
summer Saturdays of a long life, these rarely 
fail to mingle actual rencontres with happy hu- 
man beings to whom memory is as yet little, but 
hope every thing! 

Last Saturday was indubitably a spring day. 
There were tears, bright and harmless as ever 
April wept in sport—and smiles, which in daz- 
zling instability might have vied with that noted 
coquette’s most bewitching caprices. The tint 
of green diffused over earth’s surface, thanks to 
the eternal dripping of the tears in question— 
would they had always been of as genial a cha- 
racter!—was soft and tender, as though born 
yesterday ; while the tardily unfolding buds of 
the reluctant oaks and ashes spoke alone of 
“winter lingering in the lap of May.” ‘There 
was in all nature, to the eye of Fancy, a min- 
ging of that youthful revelry of enjoyment which 

defies change—with that timid uncertainty o 
virgin demeanour, ready to shrink appalled from 
the first rude breath of tempest or misfortune. 

This was particularly manifest in the deport- 
ment of my neighbours of the bee-hive. “To 
swarm, or not to swarm,” was evidently the so- 
liloquy of every bee of the commonwealth, as! 








the Road. 


well as the grand matter of debate in the apia- 
rian wittenagemot. With every bright blink of 
sunshine came thoughts of enterprise and emi. 
gration, while under every quick s 

cloud they subsided into drowsy domestication, 

I am,—like all those who have no one to eon- 
sult or be thwarted by,—notorious for indecision ; 
but as a coward is sure to gather courage fem 
a display of irresolution in others, I was stimy. 
lated by the pusillanimous perplexity of the bees 
to more decisive proceedings, and set out, for the 
first time this season, on a long aimless ramble 
for rambling’s sake. 

I might have been aware it was 
even before quitting my peaceful bachelor dwel- 
‘ling. The duenna who guides (credat Judeus) 
with noiseless regularity its humble economy, has 
in her composition too little of the Alecto or 
Tisiphone, to excruciate with vulgar Saturday 
annoyances her sensitive and harmless lord, 
How and when the cleanliness conspicuous from 
| garret to kitchen is achieved, she happily leaves 
me to conjecture—nor should I but for certain 
sounds of nocturnal activity too decided for in- 
corporeal besom, and footsteps not exactly sylph- 
like, occasionally “ murdering sleep” before 
dawn, be aware of any agency in the household 
more obtrusive and tangible than that of Robin 
Goodfellow, or our own indigenous Brownie. It 
was therefore with the blissful feeling of escape 
from some unimaginable form of “most ad- 
mired disorder,” that I heard my careful house- 
keeper say, as she stood shading her old eyes 
from the unwonted sunshine in my little porch, 
and looking after her master and Dumple as 
proudly as if the one had heen Alexander and 
the other Bucephalus—* Ye needna be in ony 
partic’lar hurry the day, sir; a lang daunder will 
be for your health after sae muckle confine. 
ment.” 

As I turned the corner into the village, Satur- 
day stared me in the face. Dozens of house. 
wives, less merciful than mine, were twirling the 
mop of empire with undisputed sway. Dum- 
ple’s ideas of the fitness of things were griev- 
ously staggered, and indeed at one time nearly 
upset, by a display of stools and tables, where 
stools and tables “ shouldna be”—videlicit, lining 
the usually peaceful and grass-grown street, and 
lending to it the temporary appearance of pre- 
paration for the gingerbread fair (Scottice, gros- 
set-market,) at the invasion of whose booths the 
sagacious animal is in the habit of taking annual 
umbrage. On piles of bedding, evoked by the 
spirit of nascent cleanliness from the vasty deeps 
in which winter had kept them immured, lay 
groups of sprawling urchins, to whom the inver- 
sion of the tranquil order of things was evi- 
dently matter of infantine delight. Nearly equal, 
though more subdued satisfaction, beamed on 
the visages of the female enchantresses of the 
broomstick and scrubbing-brush ; and so univer- 
sal was, on this privileged day, their emancipa- 
tion from shoes and stockings, that I began to 
think Monsieur Nodier’s ludicrous idea of their 
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obsolete art, sat astride on the rigging of their 
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being distasteful to all classes of my fair coun- 
must have been founded on analogies 


The very spirit of Hunt or Cobbett seemed 
to animate young and old in the task of radicai 
reform. “Old men, cunning in the well-nigh 


moss-grown tenements, mocking the russet 
hue of their weather-stained roofs with motley 
of golden thatch. 

Masons’ apprentices, on the faith of the mor- 
row’s Sabbath purifications, rose perched in pro- 
fessional pride on many a smokeless chimney, 
brandishing their besom of office, and besprink- 
ling with a sable shower every unlucky boy 
whom his evil stars sent within their murky 
influence; while, with more laudable intentions, 
slender barefooted lassies on tiptoe, or perchance 
more ambitiously elevated on slippery new- 
washed creepies, polished with youthful pride 
such dingy window-panes as old stockings and 
defunct Kilmarnocks had not long since sup- 
planted, pouring a flood of unwonted and wel- 
come radiance on the Bible, which regardless of 
the perturbed world without, a bed-rid grand- 
mother lay reading ayont the hallan. 

Could these and other indications, “so redo- 
lent of spring” and Saturday, have been mis- 
taken, incredulity must have vanished at sight of 
the early, unwonted, and indeed altogether gra- 
tuitous (though perhaps not wholly disinterested,) 
emancipation of the village school. The “ skail- 
ing o’ the schule,” with its yells and shrieks of 
discordant joy, as at all times rather too much 
for the sober gravity of Dumple; but to-day it 
was attended with such outrageous and unre- 
strained demonstrations of anticipate¢ enjoyment, 
that I thought for a moment the unhorsing of} 
an elderly gentleman was to form the first act of 
the expected entertainment. Allowance must, 
however, be made for Dumple, whose equanimity 
I have twice already, I find, unwittingly dispa- 
raged. The transition from the retired and shel- 
tered paddock, where—with the occasional va- 
riety of a snug stable, and the company of a 
cow, like himself, of a certain age—ro object 
for the last six months had invaded his tran- 
quility or disturbed his ruminations, to the tur- 
moil of a half-yearly redding-up in the village, 
and the Babel of a half-holyday at the school,| 
must have been to the last degree trying and 
unendurable ; and cooler reflection has convinced 
me that his snort of disdain and sidelong efforts 
to eschew the (unattended as they 
were, thanks to my self-possession! with any 
catastrophe) were not only pardonable, but praise- 


My drawing him up, however, as I prudently 
did, to let the brawling torrent of triumphant 
mischief exhaust itself, brought me into contact 
with one whose enjoyment was not a whit infe- 
tior in its own quiet way, and of course far 
more in mine, than the clamourous exhilaration 


roads that diverged from the green to 

when there issued from the school-porch the tall 
pensive figure of the young schoolmaster, who, 
locking the wicket with the air of one breathing 
at length, after a week’s care and confinement, 
held up his pale cheek to the reviving breeze, 
and courteously expressed his satisfaction at 
seeing me once more mounted for the season. 

“ We are both prisoners, sir, I believe, though 
from different causes,” said the meek and usual- 
ly uncomplaining student : “ rheumatism and ne- 
cessity are alike inexorable.” “And we enjoy 
their occasional relentings all the more vividly, 
perhaps, Mr. Lorimer, for their previous tyranny. 
As for myself, I doubt if one of your ragged regi- 
ment yonder is more thoroughly alive to the plea- 
sures of this fine Saturday ; and you, I am sure, 
look as if mind and body drew life from every 
breath of this kindly spring wind, after the noise 
and heat of the school. Nothing, indeed, but 
professional enthusiasm, which I trust you feel, 
could reconcile one of your tastes and habits to 
the vocation you have chosen.” “ As to the vo- 
cation, Mr. Francis,” replied the Dominie, with 
a subdued smile, “ necessity is, I fear, as often 
the parent of that as of invention. Far be it 
from me to complain of the allotment of a wise 
Providence; but I did not study seven long 
years at the university of with no higher 
ambition that that of teaching the grammar- 
school of B—.” 

“ More congenial employment is, I trust, await- 
ing you, my young friend; but, in the mean 
time, I hope you teach the young idea to shoot 
(as one comes to do most things) conamore.” 
“I do, Mr. Francis, at times feel much both of 
decent satisfaction, and, I fear, human pride, in 
the progress of my pupils. I love my boys, even 
the dull ones, when the wish to learn makes up 
for want of pow':; and the little curly-headed 
rogue who has been dux these six months (bar- 
ring Saturday forenoons, when he has not slept 
a wink all night for thinking of the fly-fishing) 
is as near my heart as though he were my own 
younger brother. It is not the drudgery, but the 
nature of the employment I am sometimes tempt- 
ed to quarrel with. ‘To spend in teaching words 
the faculties which would fain be devoted to in- 
culcating truths—to be cramming memories, in- 
stead of feeding souls,—this is a trial to more 
ambitious, and, I trust, not criminal aspirings. 
But I strive to discharge my duty, sir, and leave 
the rest to a gracious Providence.” 

I had a letter in my pocket from my nephew 
Arthur, complaining of the difficulty of replacing 
his lately deceased pastor with a successor at 
once pious and modest, and of cultivated mind; 
and, after asking Mr. Lorimer to partake my 
Sunday’s dinner on the morrow, I felt inclined, 
by checking the pace of my pony, to prolong our 
conference to-day; but, with a hasty glance at 
his watch, and a slight blush on his really hand- 
some countenance, he apologized for quitting me 
to keep an appointment elsewhere. 





ef youth. I was just hesitating which of the 


I know not why I, who account it one of the 
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few privileges of my seclusion to escape all know-; their inmates were made either happier or essen, 


ledge, direct or indirect, of the affairs of others, 
should have felt a sudden curiosity to dive into. 
those of the village schoolmaster. Perhaps, how- 


ever, (and self-complacency immediately assured 


me it was so,) my growing interest arose from a| 
laudable desire that the possible future incumbent | 


of Arthur’s parish, with a parsonage absolutely 


within the park, should have placed his affections | 
on no ignoble or unsuitable helpmate. Now all) 
this train of provident and prospective feelings) 


had its rise simply from a slight heightening 
of colour on a cheek which the “eloquent blood” 
rarely visited; and that rarity inducing me to at- 
tach importance to the circumstance, I stood (tell 
it not in Gath, far less in B—!) actually raising 
myself in my stirrups to spy, with a curiosity I 
should in any other cause have utterly abhorred, 
the site of the “appointment,” which honest 
Will Lorimer could not mention without blush- 
ing. 

I very soon did so myself, and with a double 
glow! the ungenial flush of conscious meanness 
blending with an indignant rush from the heart 
in reprobation of my suspicions of aught intc- 
rested or unworthy in the devotion of poor Lori- 
mer. I watched him down the green lane lead- 
ing from the main street of the village, to one of 
the humblest though neatest of its cottages, saw 
him knock with reverential deference, and place, 
with respect due to misfortune and suffering, 
within his own the arm of the fragile uncarthly- 


looking being, on whose lovely countenance deep- 
er ravages than those of mere ill health were still 
sadly legible. 

“I might have guessed this,” said I to myself, 
as they disappeared amid the wood’s most se- 


questered paths. “Sympathy will draw conge- 
nial minds together; and here, alas! there is 
congeniality of fortune, or rather misfortune, to 
cement the bond. Both these young creatures 
were educated for stations far different from those 
fate has assigned them in an evil world; but that 
they should have fallen thus together, may per- 
chance convert both ultimately into blessings. 
If the poor stranger’s partial recovery may in- 
deed be depended upon !” 

But I am forgetting that the reader does not 
know who the poor stranger is. Her tale, alas! 
though no very common one, is soon told. 

It is some years since, by the well-meant, 
though in some respects injudiciously directed, 
munificence of a rich townsman of X—, (a vil- 
lage adjoining our own,) the character of his na- 
tive place was totally altered—whether for the 
better or worse remains to be proved—by the en- 
dowment of a wealthy gratuitous seminary. ‘That 
schools are excellent things, and intellectual im- 
provement eminently desirable, are positions 
which none but antediluvians of the most bigot- 
ted class now presume to question. But as the 
blessing of education was one whose light had 
long, in common with every village in Scotland, 
shed its serene and useful radiance over the hum- 
ble dwellings of X—, it may be doubted whether 





tially wiser by having placed within their reach, 
and of course their ambition, the superfluous ae. 
quirements of dancing and geography and French, 
Be this as it may, a teacher of the latter 

was found for the infant establishment, in the per. 
son of one of those young Swiss who leave their 
native country fitted out with a venture of gram- 
mars and dictionaries, as regularly, and quite ag 
full of hope, as our own more substantially en. 
dowed traders seek the marts of commerce. 

Antoine s’eyron had no one to leave behind 
but a sister a year or two younger than himself, 
Their parents were dead; and Justine’s educa- 
tion, which had been a careful one, as far finish- 
ed as altered circumstances would now ever per. 
mit. There were many humble homes in their 
native canton which would have sheltered Jus 
tine, left slenderly, though, for Switzerland, not 
inadequately portioned. But the grief of parting 
with her only brother, and those bright visions 
of English splendour and English munificence, 
which haunt every Swiss girl’s fancy, determined 
her to accompany Antoine on his far pilgrimage. 
He was delicate—in fact, as many of his coun- 
trymen are, constitutionally consumptive—and 
Justine felt that were he ill, no one in England 
could watch over or nurse him like herself; and 
even if well, he would have none to share his 
brief recreations, or talk to him amid strangers 
of the valley of St. Puy. 

Antoine felt it his duty to remonstrate; but 
his inclination to yield, at length, to that energy 
of determination which ignorance of obstacles 
induces in many a young and sanguine mind, 
The orphans, in fact, were all the world to each 
other, and why should seas and mountains divide 
them? Had Antoine lived and prospered, as he 
did at first, beyond even youth’s anticipations, in 
his humble but laudable vocation, all would have 
been well. Often did he, for months after his ar- 
rival in Britain, exclaim, on returning home to 
snatch his frugal meal, “Thank God I havea 
sister to share it with me!” and a smile at her 
simple efforts to surprise him with some of their 
country’s primitive dainties. Often did Justine 
re-echo his expressions of fraternal thankfulness; 
and even amid much of ennui and monotony and 
privation, to look twice a-day on Antoine, and 
see him adding slowly but gradually to their lit- 
tle mutual hoard for brighter days at St. Puy, 
was happiness—for it included hope! Justine, 
meanwhile, by embroidering with her fairy fin- 
gers, as even persons of peasant rank in her coun- 
try contrive to do with hands inured to the 
labours of the field, kept her own pittance undi- 
minished, if not increased. It sufficed for her 
simple wants, even in England—that land of 
splendid privation, as it is felt to be by many an 
exile to whom it denies the cheap luxuries of 
southern existence ! 

It had hitherto denied to poor Antoine the 
more indispensable blessings of air and exercise. 
The city in which, as more favourable to his 
views as a teacher, he had at first fixed his abode, 
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eould not afford the one—the very extent of his 

success forbade the other ;—and the mountaineer 

he knew not why, amid encouragement 

fame, (for renown is not confined to heroes.) 

even the hope of revisiting, a wealthy man, 

his paternal valley, could not arrest the languor 
of disease. 

The eye of Justine marked the change with 
o quickness of affection; and, with a decision 

the poor aspirant after competence might himself; 
have hesitated to exert, hurried him at once, and 
without a sigh, from the fatal emoluments of| 
G——. A few weeks of happy idleness in a 
cheap Highland glen, which they loved as men 
treasure even a dim, unflattering picture of an 
absent friend, seemed to have repaired the havoc 
of toil and confinement; and Antoine longed, 
with the energy of an upright mind, to resume 
his useful vocation. 

Where to do so was now the difficulty. Of 
towns Justine would not even hear; while in 
most country villages a French teacher would 
have found himself a most superfluous personage. 
The new academy of X came as if by mi- 
racle to supply the desideratum; to combine ru- 
ral simplicity, as yet unimpaired by an over- 
grown establishment, with all the pecuniary 
advantages which redundant wealth enabled it to 
hold out. At X the Swiss orphans were for 
some time but too happy. There were. pastoral 
hills, if not mountains, to refresh them with Al- 
pine associations; a primitive people to wish 
them well, and show them kindness; indulgence 
on the part of superiors, unused to despotisin; 
deference and docility from pupils, enchanted 
with the novelty of instruction. For Antoine 
occupation just sufficient to keep the mind from 
stagnating, and abundant leisure to give the body 
healthfulexercise. In short, humanely speaking, 
all those advantages which the Power that first 
lends sometimes sees fit so mysteriously to ren- 
der abortive. 

An apparently slight cold, a decay of strength 
#0 gradual as hardly to alarm Justine, paved the 
way for the return of that insidious enemy, who, 
haunting alike the desert and the city, retires but 
to gather venom for another blow. More than a 
year did Justine watch over health too fluctuating 
not to keep alive hope, yet too precarious for one 
moment to permit anxiety toslumber. A year’s 
anxiety! brightened, perhaps, alone by some short 
hours of sickly hope! who need be told its un- 
dermining effect on a mind so loving, and a 
frame so far from robust as the Swiss maiden’s ? 

Both were sustained, as frequently will hap- 
pen, by the strong stimulus of daily duty—till 
exertion was, alas! no longer required. Both 
then paid their tribute to frail humanity, in the 
shape of a fever of frightful violence, whose sub- 
siding excitement left the bereaved orphan with 
a shattered body, and a mind, it was feared, a 
nearly equal wreck. As the former gradually 
recovered, the aberrations of the clear, though 
iraple intellect, seemed only to become more 
confirmed. In the family reales Christian 
Museum.—Vol. XXI. 
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compassion, she had been received on her poor 
brother’s death, she met with the kindest atten- 

tion and most genuine sympathy. But the task 
of controlling her wild and often alarming ram- 

bles, and of tracing her wandering footsteps to 
their usual goal, her brother’s lonely grave, was 
one which circumstances did not long permit 
them to fulfil; while the vicinity of that grave, 
and of the hills which fostered her soul’s malady, 
was considered by her physician as a serious 
obstacle to her ultimate recovery. Tw be, how- 
ever, within reach of the benevolent few, whom 
her youth and misfortunes had deeply interested, 
she had only been removed to B——, and 
placed under the humble roof of a poor widow 
and her daughter, who to great piety, simplicity, 
and industry, united the invaluable requisites of 
mingled tenderness and firmness of character. 

But with these homely beings—gratefully, 
nay, even dutifully, as with returning reason she 
acknowledged their cares—the gently nurtured, 
romantic, cultivated mind of Justine could have 
few ideas in common. Necessity and a quick 
ear had made her, even before she stood alone in 
the world, a tolerable proficient in English; but 
still she longed for some one to whom she might 
pour out, in the unrestrained accents of her own 
land, the sorrows of an exile. To this wish she 
recurred so often during her occasional pa- 
roxysms, that her kind hostesses became persua- 
ded such intercourse could alone complete her 
cure; but how it was to be brought about, it 
baffled their simple skill to devise. ‘The succes- 
sor of poor Antoine at X had, with well- 
meant kindness, visited her while there; but the 
inevitable revulsion of feeling occasioned by the 
office he filled, had rendered the interview too 
agonizing to be even again ventured on. My 
own well-known avoidance of strangers and pre- 
carious health prevented my presumed gift of 
tongues being invoked in the cause of humanity. 
But though, Heaven knows! it would have glad- 
dened the solitary recluse, by exerting tal sts 
long in abeyance, to waken salutary echoes in a 
faint and desolate heart, it was perhaps well that 
the office should devolve on a younger and more 
efficient agent—one who could make the tones 
of human sympathy blend with those of heavenly 
consolation, and lure back the stricken deer to 
the fold by the united charm of eloquence and 
religion ! 

A wish, rather hopelessly thrown out than 
seriously expressed, for a supply of French books 
to beguile the tedium of winter to the convales- 
cent, drew forth the discovery that young Lari- 
mer, the new schoolmaster, possessed, as a relic 
of his university studies, no contemptible collec. 
tion of the select authors of France. That he 
read the language was naturally to be inferred 
from so rare a feature in the library of a divinity 
student—that he spoke it was somewhat more 
rashly concluded. The absence of this latter 
accomplishment had never before been matiler of 
regret to one, familiar as household words with 
the glorious dialects of antiquity—but that very 
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acquaintance promised facilities for his new pur- 
suit; and, moved to the very heart, at their first 
brief interview, with the gentle melancholy and 
innocent pining for her native accents of the for- 
lorn orphan, he bethought himself of converting 
the task of enabling him to converse in them 
into the most effectual stimulus that could pro- 
bably have been devised to rouse poor Justine’s 
slumbering energies of mind and memory. 

There were circumstances in the age, history, 
and views of the young aspirant in the thorny 
path of tuition, which reminded her, though 
without bitterness, of her poor brother ; and when 
once impressed (as those about her sedulously 
inculcated) with the eminent advantage the sym- 
pathising young schoolmaster would derive in 
his future career from permission to study French 
under the auspices of a native, Justine set about 
the task of his instruction with womanly kind- 
ness, and almost infantine delight. 

The intended profession of the incipient divine 
was conspicuous in the choice of the precious 
volumes forming his scanty stock; and it was 
while reading—with one who blended the intel- 
ligent pupil with the meck, unobstrusive instruct- 
or—the sublime eloquence of Massillon and Bour- 
daloue, and the yet more soul-subduing simpli- 
city of the French sacred volume—that peace, 
heartfelt, permanent, not of this world, was shed 
abroad once more on the bruised and long-be- 
nighted spirit of the Swiss maiden. 

All the long winter, the evenings of the bene- 
volent Lorimer were devoted to this pious task. 
It had its first and purest reward, when the ro- 
ving eye and unsettled mind of his fair fellow- 
student became fixed, in still solemnity, on the 
hallowed page of inspiration. It was next de- 
lightful to less exalted human sympathies to 
mark that eye’s sparkle of joy, and that mind’s 
responsive thrill of ecstacy, when her apt scholar 
became able to re-echo, in its own darling ac- 
cents, her rapturous praise of Switzerland. Of 
further reward, or deeper and less disinterested 
feelings, William Lorimer hitherto dreamed not. 
Had he been at this peried questioned on the 
nature of his sentiments, he would have spoken 
unhesitatingly of the object of all his devotion in 
terms of pity and admiration, but hardly of love ; 
and though existing only in the perhaps enhanced 
sunshine of smiles now once more placid as a 
new-born babe’s, it might have been long ere he 
confessed to others—nay, even to himself—an 
ettachment to one whoin he had seen the victim 
«f grief, in its direst and most appalling form, 
had not a critical occurrence taught him how 
mdissolubly, in his case, pity had proved “akin 
to love.” 

An unexpected opportunity presented itself of 
restoring Justine, under the most eligible pro- 
tection, to her native mountains. Her heart 
throbbed wildly at the half-forgotten thought; 
her first movement was to grasp eagerly at the 
long despaired-of return to “dwell among her 
own people.” Yet, strange to say, there was 
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something within her that clung to cold, ungenial 
Scotland! Was it a brother’s loved remains, or 
the breathing form of one still dearer, that made 
her pause ere she consented? Whatever might 
be her doubts and uncertainties on the subject, 
Lorimer had felt none from the hour her depart. 
ure was first spoken of as probable. A thought, 
wild and transient as some of her own fitful fan. 
cies, flashed across his mind, of following her to 
her fair land of day-dreams and romance. But 
William had a country and a calling too sacred 
to be bartered for even the most gorgeous features 
of earth’s outer sanctuary! With another he had 
nothing to share but his hopes, distant and 
visionary enough, of church preferment. If on 
these and her own scanty pittance Justine could 
live and love in Scotland, Arcadia itself would be 
a desert to B——. If otherwise, would Lori. 
mer’s high-schooled, disciplined heart break at 
the separation? No; he hoped to be enabled to 
bid the gentle sister of his love and prayers 
“God speed” in her far pilgrimage, and cherish 
her image, undesecrated by one selfish regret, to 
hallow the remainder of his own! 

How the proposal was made or received is 
known to themselves alone. Suffice it, that Jus- 
tine did not go to Switzerland with Lady G——; 
and saw her depart, if not without a “few natu. 
ral tears,” at least she “wiped them soon.” 
Somewhat of all this (the particulars I have 
learned since) had reached me through the me- 
dium of old Deborah, who, in pure fear of breaking 
her heart were it otherwise, is allowed, during 
very severe and protracted attacks of rheumatism, 
to entertain her master, as she calls it, by telling 
him the news of the village. How little I am in 
the habit of profiting, may be imagined from my 
having well-nigh forgotten, or rather never lis. 
tened sufficiently to comprehend, the bit of real- 
life romance [ have just narrated. All my dor- 
mant interest in it suddenly awakened by the 
sight of the young pair issuing forth to enjoy, on 
this bright balmy holyday, their guileless com- 
munings. I could not resist stopping, as I passed 
along the lane, at the door of the cottage which 
had so long sheltered the Swiss maiden, ostensi- 
bly to inquire, with the privilege even a stranger 
of my age might assume, after the mental and 
bodily health of its inmate. ~ 

I fastened Dumple to the gate of the little 
scrupulously neat parterre, and knocked with all 
the awkwardness of tardy courtesy at the door of 
the cottage. A feeble voice said “Come in;” 
and an old woman, beautiful as cleanliness and 
serenity of aspect can meke age, sat read- 
ing her Bible in a large, high-backed arm-chair. 

“ My bairn,” (for so, I found, she still called a 
daughter no longer young,) “ has stappit out this 
bonny forenoon. Ye’ll excuse my rising, sit; 
I’ve been a cripple wi’ the pains a’ winter.” “I 
can not only excuse, but sympathize with you,” 
said I, glad of the opening thus afforded; “the 
same cause has kept me a prisoner for months 
past, else I should not now for the first time have 
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been inquiring for your interesting lodger. Thope | our noiseless course along the haugh, all 
kind cares have been rewarded by seeing | gemmed, thick as a summer midnight sky, with 


r restored to health.” 


starry primroses, when I was aware of as sweet 


“They have been blessed, sir,” said old Mar-|a bit of unsophisticated natural grouping as ever 
solemnly, “ by Him whose it is to bind up) Morland or Gainsborough embodied or imagin- 

the broken in heart, and set the prisoners ofjed. Before me, in the narrowing path over 
darkness free. It was, in truth, a benighted, which the alders and willows began well-nigh to 


broken-hearted creature, that was sent us to deal 


meet, walked a pair of happy schoolboys, who, 


wi. But, thanks to Him, and good Mr. Lori-| loaded as they were with rod and basket, and all 
mer, the bonny bit dowed flower can lift up its|the appurtenances of sylvan recreation, had, in 


head again after the storm, and the wild eldritch 


their unconsciously lingering pace, and gesture 


fancies that the Enemy had power to send through | of unstudied endearment, a something which be- 


her wandering brain, are a’ clean skaured awa’)s 
g 


poke unrestrained communion, rather than sport, 


by the blessed light o’ the Sun of Righteousness! | to be the chief delight of this first summer holy- 
It garr’d me grew when she came first (though) day. The arm of the taller and slighter of the 
I kent she wasna hersel), to hear her aye praying|two glad creatures was thrown carelessly over 
to die, and her so unfit for a change; but now if| the other’s shoulder; his fair cheek rested in al- 
it were His will, I could lay her in the kirkyard| most startling contact on one brown as though 
as pleasantly as ever I did ony of my ain four| gipsey tents had lent it nurture: and so close, 


bonny lasses—though I had rather nae doubt, 


so earnest was the conference which, on some 


she were spared to requite gude Willie Lorimer} momentous bird-nesting, or trout-catching, or 


for a’ his care baith for soul and body. 


We ne-| care-killing topic of school-boy lore, these loving 


ver did muckle wi’ her till the sound o’ her ain} playmates were engaged in, that even I and Dum- 
mither tongue brought the tears back to her dry| ple (with the added consequence of six month's 
een, and the softness to her full heart; and when) seclusion from the public gaze) could scarce ob- 
they read thegither ina wee bookie—no like ane} tain a glance of hasty recognition. 





o’ our stately, purpose-like Bibles—yet I kent it 


Piqued, as well an elderly gentleman might, 


was the Word o’ God, by the light that cam|by this manifestation of youthful indifference, 


glancin’ ower her brow, and the quiet draps that} v 


anity prompted me to try and astonish them 


lay waitin’ their time to fa’ on her lang, black| out of it by a display of those congenial talents 


eye-lashes. 


syne, (though, ’deed, at warst she was aye a| infallible claim on sympathy. 
the fishing, my lads!” I cried with all the hilari- 


winning creature,) and I dinna think an inno- 


She’s been an altered woman sin-| which, in all classes of society, form the most 


“So you're for 


center, better doing lassie is in-a’ Scotland, let|ty which the word could inspire in one whose 
alane her ain far-awa highlands, that she likes} rod had lain idle more summers than their youth- 


sac weel. 


She’s gude enough for a wife to Wil-| ful heads yet numbered. 


“ A fine afternoon for 


liam Lorimer—and what could I say mair, gin|the sport, if your gear is the right thing, and 
I should speak till the morn! I wish I could! your flies fit for the spot and the season. Will 
only hope to live to see their hands joined; but} you let an old fisher see your tackle, my bonny 
a weary wait I doubt they'll hae till he gets a} men—one that knows the trade well, though he 
kirk, that has naething but modest worth to speak | may be a thought rusted now-a-days ?” 


for him !” 





The rosy creatures looked astonished, but not 


“Who knows, Margaret?” said I, not daring! displeased, at the strange gentleman’s intrusion. 


to excite hopes I had no certainty of realizing. 


I turned Dumple to graze among the primroses ; 


“When merit does make friends, they’re the|and laying myself down, rheumatism and all, on 
surest of any.” “It makis a friend of Him that’s) a tuft of dry fern, began to turn over the mis- 
abune a’,” answered the old woman, with her} cellancous wealth of the holyday sportsmen, till it 
habitual reference to a higher power; “and if| became obvious, to any eye less sanguine than a 
He sees fit, the hearts of men are in His hand.” | schoolboy’s, that the murder of even a minnow 


I rose, and promising a supply of French lite- 
rature and another visit to the interesting orphan, | i 
bade her aged guardian a respectful and cordial 
farewell. 


of compassionate superiority. 


by such “ means and appliances” was manifestly 


mpossible. 
“ This will never do, bairns!” cried I, in a tone 
“ You may thresh 


In deep and not unprofitable musings on the| the water till doomsday with this gear, and get 
“lights and shadows” of the little scene of Scot-| nothing for your pains but a pain in the shoul- 


tish humble life, which Saturday had so vividly 


der. Come to me between this and next Satur- 


brought before me, I had permitted Dumple to/ day, and I'll rig you out with such a kit of flies 
choose his own path. The love of shade and se-|and lines as your young eyes never opened 
clusion which his sequestered paddock inculcates,/on. But you must unlock your lips in return 
and the instinctive preference of hoofs no longer| now, and tell me what you were talking of so 


young for bywa 


ys over highways, bade him fol- earnestly when ye walked together face to face 


low the course of the little river, or rather brook, as I rode up.” 


which surrounds, as with a fairy elf-knot, our 
picturesquely situated village. 
We were holding, like the here placid stream, 
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through all the hardy bronzing of the other.'Charlie here, for as douce as he looks, never 
“We were speaking sir,” began the flaxen-| feared the face o’ man, and wad mak a special 
haired blusher, whose gentle breeding was evi-| minister. If ye only heard his Latin speeches 
dently akin to his delicate complexion—but his at the examination! Mr. Lorimer says he’s a 
eye caught the laughing one of his swarthy play- born orator!” “I’m a born sailor, Rob,” cried 
fellow, and the words died away, while a fresh the boy impatiently, “ and its no in the power ¢ 
glow of vermillion rushed over check and brow. man to mak me ony thing else !” 
“ We were just saying,” began his brisker com-/ “ Weel a weel,” cried the good-natured little 
rade, when, lo! the sudden spirit of unwonted philosopher—*him that will to Cupar maun to 
bashfulness sealed his merry lips also! “Tut!” Cupar! I’m wae for my auntie, and that gard 
cried both together, in a simultaneous fit of des- me speak. But”———suddenly starting up, and 
perate frankness, “it’s no worth the makin’ a/ gathering the now despised tackle, “since there’s . 
phrase about! We were just cracking about) to be nae fun here, we'll away down to the burn. 
what trade we wad like to be.” /mouth and houk for sand eels—the lave’s there 
“ And what would you like to be?” said I, to | langsyne.” 
the tall, fair boy ; “ you’re the oldest, I think, and| “Pil go with you,” said I, loath to part with 
should tell first.” But he hung back disconcert-|this interesting pair of widely differing boys; 
ed; and the dark smiler, emboldened by his “I’m always glad to turn my pony’s head towards 
friend’s hesitation, exclaimed, “ Fm auldest, the sea.” 
though Charlie’s gotten the heels o’ me for} About a quarter of a mile lower than the spot 
length; and I’m to be a doctor or a dominie, or where our conference had taken place, the brook 
some douce kind o’ a trade like that. I’m no for/or burn as it is called, emerged from its leafy 
wild, uncanny notions o’ sailoring, like some folk |concealment between the wooded banks of the 
that I ken o’!” Another blush marked the ap- | little Den, to run for perhaps another half mile 
plication of this innuendo; and its object, with a|across open sandy downs or links to its parent 
flash in his clear blue eye, the more remark-/element. A long line of shining beach extended 
able from its previous softness, cried, “ I’m no|in one direction from the wide shallow outlet of 
gawn to think shame o’ wishing to be a sailor ;| the here considerable streamlet ; and along this 


my father was ane before me!” 

“ The very reason ye should be nae sic thing, 
Charlie,” replied the younger, who, with some- 
what of a waggish turn, united, I could perceive, 
strong sense and genuine feeling. “ What will 
your puir mother say?” “My mother loves| 
sailors, Rob,” cried the now thoroughly animated 
Charlie; “she says her very heart warms to 
them.” It'll be cauld enough if ye ’re drowned 
like your father, and leave her wi’ naebody to) 
eare for her in her auld days, like lanely Lizzie) 
Murdie.” “But I'll no be drowned, Rob,” ex-| 
claimed the little sanguine slip of a future Nel-| 
son (not the first instance of a heroic soul in a! 
feminine fragile-looking casket), “I'll be an ad- 
miral, and take French ships fu’ o’ siller, and my 
mother "ll never need to greet again.” 

“And who is your mother, my fine fellow?” 
asked I, not aware of any sailor’s widow settled 
in B——. “My mother?” echoed he, in evi- 
dent surprise ; “they ca’ her Widow Bennet, and 
she’s sister to Bob’s father there, and stays down 
bye at the Mains since my father never cam 
hame.” 

* Sir,” said the little hero’s more communica- 
tive cousin—son, I now discovered, to one of the 
most industrious farmers in the parish,—* my 
auntie would fain hae Charlie there to gie up 
thoughts o’ the sea, and be a minister, like her 
ain father, and gude Mr. Monteith down by at 
St. Forgan’s. And O giv he wad only think 
sae !—it maun be grand to stand up in a braw 
pulpit a’ covered wi’ red cloth, and speak awa 
out o’ the Bible for an hour upon end, wi’ a’ the 
folk hearkening, and naebody dawring to answer 
him again! I wad like it weel mysel’, but I 
could never won up till’t—I’m ower blate. Now 
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we could see, on gaining the first sand-hill,a 
crowd of persons of all ages running along ina 
hurried, desultory manner. 

“What play’s yon they’re after the day, Rob. 
think ye?” asked the keen, daring, little sailor. 
elect, all impatience at the thought of any pas- 
time—a nautical one especially—in which he 
tad no share. “It’s no like fun yon,” answered 
his cousin, after a pause and earnest gaze on the 
advancing group; “it’s the laddies, sure aneuch— 
but there’s men and women and a’ yonder, and a 
horse coming after, and a man on’t—guide’s, 
Charlie! it’s the doctor’s powny—there’s been 
mischief yonder, and nae fun.” 

It was impossible to look on the ominous as- 
pect ofthe motley but silent crowd which throng- 
ed along the glittering sands, without sharing in 
the child’s gloomy foreboding of some catastro- 
phe. I pushed on, well aware my light-footed 
comrades would easily keep up, and in ten mi 
nutes more we were in the heart of the melan- 
choly group. 

The prominent object in it, the one on which 
all eyes were sadly but irresistably rivetted, was 
the corpse of a boy, apparently little if at. all 
older than my youthful acquaintance, Charlie— 
like him, of slight interesting figure—gifted like 
him, with a profusion of golden hair, which drip- 
ping wet, and yet dabbled with sand and sea- 
weed, fell over the edge of the shutter on which 
they were carrying this only son of a widowed 
mother to her desolate home, his lately animated 
features frozen in marble stillness, his free, un- 
shackled hmbs stiffened into eternal repose! 
“Gude safe’s, Willie Armstrong !” burst from the 
lips of poor Bob Arnot, one of his favourite play. 
fellows, as he sprung forward from my side to 
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seize the cold, lifeless hand, and then shrunk back 


with the instinctive horror of childhood for mor- 


ee ood God ! how did this happen ?” asked I. 
of the old weather-beaten sailors who had rescued 
from the deep, and were calmly though mourn- 
fully bearing, the body of the drowned child 
items o’ wilfulness, sir,” said one.of them ; 
“clean wilfulness and contempt o’ counsel! The 
schule callants had gotten the play this weary 
Saturday, and naething wad serve them but a 
boat. Boats were never made for bairns, and 
we set a watch on the yawls, lest the mischancy 
creatures sud lay hands on ane; but, Gude for- 
gie us, we forgot the auld rotten skiff that’s lain 
gaizening sin the last winter’s wrack, high and 
dry on the Mussel Brae. _ The wild callants 
brought her down, and launched her round the 
point, whare there was nane tosee them. By a 
special mercy she drifted aff ere ever they could 
a’ loup in thegither, wi’ only puir Willie Arm- 
strong his lane! I saw the laddie, God help him! 
baling out the water wi’ his hat ae minute, and 
waving it in the air for help anither; but ere I 
could won down, the skipper’s scailzic, and cast 
aff my jacket to swim out to him, the boat was 
keel uppermost, and the doomed laddie nae more 
to be seen. I got a glisk at last o’ his bonny 
gowden hair, and gripped it, and brought him 
ashore; but, wae’s me! there was nae life in the 
creature; and weel I wot, though Doctor Ar- 
mour has been fechting this hour to bring breath! 
into the cauld clay, his Maker had the soul o’ 
the puir witless callant or ever I laid hand on 
his body in the water.” 

A piercing shriek turned all eyes towards an 
advaneing female, who, all bent and coiled up 
like some wild animal on the spring, bounded 
rather than ran towards the spot. “His mother! 
his mother! God pity her! Puir Helen Arm- 
strong!” burst from lips awe-stricken and sealed 
till now. Instinctively the women closed round 
the body, to shield it from a mother’s frantic 
gaze; while one more thoughtful than the rest, 
tore off her apron and threw it over the face. 

Bat what living rampart, however charitably 
formed, can stand against a mother’s yearning 
for a son’s inanimate relics? In an instant, He- 
len, a tall, powerful woman, stood, defying oppo- 
sition, erect before her darling’s bier—the next, 
she lay as lifeless as himself upon the beach be- 
side him. From her awakening grief all seem- 
ed to shrink appalled; but Monteith, the deep- 
tried pastor of an often sorrowing flock, was des- 
eried hastening, like a ministering angel, to the 
scene of anguish; and I felt, like all around me, 
as if the peace he seldom invoked in vain must 
_— ere long even to the desolate parent before 


ey looked round, ere I quitted the spot, for the 
blithe, fearless countenance of little Charlie Ben- 
net: it was pale and subdued; the flush of con- 
scious daring was fled; yet somewhat of high 
resolve and thoughtfulness still stamped the de- 
licate features with an expression not belonging 
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to childhood. “ Will you be a sailor now, Char- 
lie?” asked I, with a glance at the fearful spec- 
tacle we had left. “ I'll be like Mr. Monteith,” 
answered the child—his whole countenance 
brightening with unearthly joy—“and speak to 
my mother when she greets, as he’s doing the 
now to Helen Armstrong,and”—suddenly starting 
away—* I'll run hame to her this moment for 
fear she should think, when she hears o’ a drown- 
ed laddie, it maun be her ain wild Charlie.” 

“ Even so, dear child!” exclaimed I, as I saw 
him bound off like a roe across the sand _ hills. 
And did not my own saddened heart whisper, 
how like the tenour of human life is this brief 
summer Saturday! Toil and trouble, labour and 
confusion among the many; here and there a 
heart gathering out of the furnace of affliction 
pure unalloyed grains of affection’s imperishable 
ore; pleasures, empty as the laughter and fleet- 
ing as the sports of childhood, and ending (as 
these have done to day) in gloom, and tears, and 
a grave! Yet over even these—to complete the 
analogy—the mild form of Religion rising bea- 
con-like from the dark and troubled waters, to 
wipe away the tears of time, and draw aside the 
veil that shrouds eternity ! 





From the New Monthly .Wigazine. 
THE COURT OF EGYPT. 
A SKETCH. 


Two or three miles from Cairo, approached 
by an avenue of sycamores, is Shubra, a favour- 
ite residence of the Pasha of Egypt. The palace, 
on the banks of the Nile, is not remarkable for 
its size or splendour, but the gardens are exten- 
sive and beautiful, and adorned by a Kiosk, which 
is one of the most elegant and fanciful creations 
I can remember. 

Emerging from fragrant bowers of orange 
trees, you suddenly perceive before you, tall and 
glittering gates rising from a noble range oi 
marble steps. These you ascend, and entering, 
find yourself in a large quadrangular colonade 
of white marble. It surrounds a small lake, 
studded by three or four gaudy barques fastened 
to the land by silken cords. ‘The colonnade ter- 
minates towards the water by a very noble marble 
balustrade, the top of which is covered with 
groups of various kinds of fish im high relief. At 
each angle of the colonnade, the balustrade gives 
way to a flight of steps which are guarded by cro- 
codiles of immense size, adinirably sculptured and 
all in white marble. On the farther side, the 
colonnade opens into a great number of very 
brilliant banqueting-rooms, which you enter by 
withdrawing curtains of scarlet cloth, a colour 
vividly contrasting with the white shining marble 
of which the whole Kiosk is formed. It is a fa- 
vourite diversion of the Pasha himself to. row 
some favourite Circassfans in one of the barques 
and to overset his precious freight in the midst 
of the lake. As his Highness piques himself 
upon wearing a caftan of calico, and a juba or 
exterior robe of coarse cloth, a ducking has not 
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for him the same terrors it would offer to a less 
eccentricOsmanlee. The fair Circassians shriek- 
ing with their streaming hair and dripping fine- 
ry, the Nubian eunuchs rushing to their aid, 
plunging into the water from the balustrade, or 
Cashing down the marble steps,—all this forms 
= agreeable relaxation after the labours of the 
van. 

All the splendour of the Arabian Nights is 
realized in the Court of Egypt. The guard of 
Nubian eunuchs with their black glossy counte- 
nances, clothed in scarlet and gold, waving their 
glittering Damascus sabres, and gently bounding 
on their snow-white steeds, is, perhaps, the most | 
picturesque corps in the world. The numerous) 
Harem, the crowds of civil functionaries and mi- 
litary and naval officers in their embroidered 
Nizam uniforms, the vast number of pages and 
pipe-bearers, and other inferior but richly attired 
attendants, the splendid military music, for which 
Mehemet Ali has an absolute passion, the beauti- 
ful Arabian horses and high-bred dromedaries, 
altogether form a blending of splendour and lux- 
ury which easily recall the golden days of Bag- 
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extinct. Europe scarcely deigns to cast a look 
upon her, speaks of her as an ancicnt tradition, 
and pronounces her great name with a sneer of 
withering contempt. And yet twenty millions 
of men exist upon her soil, who, amid the de. 
spair of ages, still long after the “i ity of 
independence.” To her we owe pa thing— 
the fount that has thrice given to Europe, to the 
world, the sceptre of arts, of science, and of let. 
ters,—the tomb of empires, the shrine of great 
recollection :—this country is—lItaly 
“ La antica regina del universo.” 


Italy contains a population of twenty-one mil- 
lions, spread over a surface of 90,652 square 
miles, which gives about 231 inhabitants to the 
mile; her revenue amounts to £13,500,000 ster- 
ling ; her regular army to 120,000 men; but we 
give these figures as an approximate estimate, for 
statistical studies are so neglected in Italy, and 
so fettered in their development by the different 
| governments, that it is utterly impossible to ar. 
rive at accurate results. 

We have here the melancholy picture of twen- 
ty millions of men, poor upon the most fertile ~ 





dad and its romantic Caliph. 


Yet this Court is never seen to greater advan- | 


soil, and under the most beautiful climate in the 


tage than in the delicious summer palace in the| world. Wasting in futile literary disputes their 
gardens of Shubra. During the festival of the fine intellectual qualities, without industry amid 
Bairam, the Pasha generally holds his state in all the varied productions of nature, without com. 
this enchanted spot, nor is it easy to forget that merce, in the most admirable geographical posi- 
strange and brilliant scene. The banqueting|tion. And still possessing all the elements and 
zooms were all open and illuminated, the colon-| all the traditions of the most brilliant destiny— 


nade full of guests in gorgeous groups, some without a political existence. To what causes 
standing and conversing, some seated on small | must we attribute the debasement of this people, 
Persian carpets smoking pipes beyond all price, | to whose energy and prowess the world has no 
and some young grandees lounging in their crim-| parallel, onec masters of the commerce of Eu- 


son shawls and scarlet vests over the white bal- 
ustrade, and flinging their glowing shadow over 
the moonlit water: from every quarter bursts of 
», and each moment the river breeze 
brought gusts of perfume on its odorous wings. 


From the Metropolitan. 


ITALY EN 1832. 
Stat nominis umbra. 


‘Tue year 1830 will be memorable in the an- 
nals of the world, as the dawn of that fearful 
iod predicted by the master mind of Napoleon, 

on the rock of St. Helena, the operation of which 
on the future destinies of Europe baffles the in- 
tulleetual grasp of the philosophic statesman.— 
Symptoms of a fierce and total change are al- 
ready ing in every monarchy of the Con- 
tinent. What is styled a wild and bitter crusade 
against authority, has every where been stirred 
up by “the three days of July.” So rapid is the 
march of events, that the revolution of the morn- 
ing the patrimony of his- 


ing becomes in the 
tory, to be succeeded OO yah by another. 
In the midst of this European movement there 


rope, and holding the sceptre of arts, of science, 
and of letters, astonishing the world by their opu- 
lence and the versatility of their genius? Toa 
combination of untoward circumstances; to the 
fatuity of her governments; to her territorial di- 
visions; to the very glory even, which has ac- 
crucd to her from being the “foyer” of the Ro- 
man Church; an arena, on which for ages have 
combated the prejudices and the errors of man, 
kind. But an investigation of these causes is 
not our object; that is more properly the pro- 
vince of the historian, while our own is an at 
tempt from the aspect of the preseut to draw an 
augury of the future. 

The kingdom of Sardinia defends the advanced 
posts of Italy on the side of France; thus is she 
watched with an extreme solicitude by Austria: 
already have intrigues been set on foot to induce 
the old king to abdicate in favour of the Duke 
of Modena, a creature of Metternich’s, but the 
council of state at Turin loudly opposed it, and 
Austria appears to have renounced it. Neverthe. 
less she continues to have a footing in the king- 
dom by the appointment of Gencral Paolucci to 
the command of the army, a man devoted to the 
House of Austria. This nomination has given 
the greatest umbrage to the army, and may af- 





is a mation so oppressed, so unfortunate, that al- 
most every principle of political vitality appears 


ford the Prince de Carignan the opportunity. of 
regaining that popularity he once enjoyed. 
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Italian character, and fifteen years have not been 


able to destroy the organization of Napoleon in 
this kingdom. The monarch is the beau ideal 
of despotism. He can annul every transaction, 
and every private contract, and reverse the sen- 
tences of the public tribunals. A sordid econo- 
my presides over all his acts: for example, the 

t minister of the interior actually holds the 
port-folios of the police, public instruction, and 


of public worship. 


» The Sardinian army amounts to 60,000 men, 
two-thirds of which are always absent, en congé, 
without pay. Their organization is French, but 
their discipline defective, and their officers mere 
boys. The population is estimated at 2,500,000 
inhabitants, and the territorial extent of the 


whole kingdom at 18,100 square miles. 


There exists in this state two powerful causes 
of dissolution, Genoa and Savoy; the latter be- 
longs to France by her position, her manners, 

" and her language. Genoa to independence, by 
the most sacred rights,* by her character, and 
,her traditions. These two people sympathise by 
the commen feeling ef misfortune and oppres- 


sion. 


The character of the Genoese noblesse is 
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More than 100,000 well-armed troops, foreign- 

ers, and consequently without either local attach- 

ment or “sympathy” for the inhabitants, whom 

they regard as a conquered people, press upon ar 

unarmed population. A ravenous administra- 

tion bleeds the. country through all her pores. 

The treasury of Vienna is for Lombardy the fa- 

bulous tan of the Danaides. Every thing is done 

through and for Vienna. The vice-king is but a 

mere cipher, a puppet kept for purposes of state 

pageantry, but totally without influence, for the 

provincial councils and the “ Haute Police,” cor- 

respond direct with the Austrian cabinet. 

Of the Austrian police in Lombardy, it is al- 

most impossible to convey an adequate idea. It 

is an invisible Argus, whose million of eyes are 
constantly on the watch—it penetrates every 
where, hears, sees, and knows, every thing, One 
would imagine that it even haunted the air. Pro- 
teus-like, it assumes every form: the domino of 
the masquerade, the livery of the footman, the 
moustache and glittering epaulette of the soldier, 
the tonsure and sombre cassock of the priest; it 
is seated in the academic chair of the professor, 
and enthroned in the luxurious couch of the 
courtesan. Such is this fearful machine, wield- 
ed by a despotic gover it, whose ruling ob- 
ject is the oppression and degradation of the peo-. 
ple. So completely blockaded is Lombardy, that 
the introduction of every glimmering of foreign 





haughty in the extreme, and the following ancc-| thought, as of foreign “ material” or productions, 


dote will develop their dispositions towards the 
government. The king, in a moment of unfor- 
tunate inspiration, required from the Genoese no- 
bility an individual oath of fidelity, or the penal- 
ty of a thousand crowns and the forfeiture of 
their titles. Immediately five of the first fami- 
lies sent in their fine, and a sixth not only re- 
fused to pay it, but threw off his allegiance, and 
became a subject of Russia. Recent arrests 
have proved that the revolution of July has given 
an impulse to the Genoese opposition. It may 
be compressed for a time, but every system of op- 
pression carries within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. The incorporation of Savoy and Ge- 
noa with the kingdom of Sardinia, is one of the 
combinations of the Congress of Vienna. But 
this new political geography—an artificial work 
founded on a false basis, and so fatal in all its 
t long survive the constitu- 
ted principle of its birth. The Holy Alliance 
has ceased to exist ; and that political superstruc- 
ture, the work of its diplomatic combinations, is 
hourly crumbling to pieces. 

German Italy, or the Lombardo Venitian 
kingdom, presents another physiognomy. Here 
there exists a more powerful cause of resistance 
—the iron pressure of a foreign yoke. Nothing, 
in fact, so develops the sentiment of nationality 
among a people, as a common point of attack, a 
marked object of hatred and universal execration. 
Such are the Austrians in Lombardy. 








is strictly prohibited. The laws of Austria alone 
are in vigour; throughout every department of 
the state Germans preside; and the creatures of 
Metternich, drawn from the plains of Hungary, 
or the valleys of Bohemia, scarcely acquainted 
with the national language, are called upon, in 
their capacity of magistrates, to decide on the 
fortune, the liberty, and the lives of the Lom. 
bards. There is, however, in this oppresed coun- 
try, one scourge less than in Piedmont: we al- 
lude to the clergy. Austria, faithful to her old 
Ghibeline animosities, has always resisted the _ 
encroahments of the pope, and confines his mi- 
nisters within the strictest limits of their spiri- 
tual functions. Inflexible against every liberal 
political opinion, the Austrian censorship treats 
with indulgence every diatribe against the court 
of Rome, and with yet more singular inconsist- 
ency it allows to be published at Milan, in the 
French language, a paper, the subject of which 
is the base of all political science—* Les Annales 
de Statistique.” Lombardy is a much richer 
country than Piedmont. Many families at Milan 
are possessed of very considerable fortunes ; while 
an air of ease and comfort reigns through the 
provinces. But it is at Venice that that the traveller 
beholds the decay of empire in all its desolation, 
In vain have the Austrian government declared 
this once celebrated city a free port. The vici- 
nity of Trieste has given the last death-blow to 
her commerce. A recent law forbids the nobles 
to dispose of the lead which covers the roofs of 
their palaces. Such was the, miserable: resource 





* It may be by a treaty with E 
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of poverty to which this once haughty. patrician 
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race is reduced. “Star by star” she has seen 
her glories expire. ‘The population of this once 
Queen of the Adriatic now barely number nine- 
ty thousand souls. And Venice, 


“ The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 


stands but the shadow of her former greatness. 

If the iron pressure of a foreign yoke has a 
natural tendency to concentrate into one focus 
the energy of national resistance, it must be con- 
fessed on the other hand, that the display on the 
part of the oppressors of an overwhelming mili- 
tary force, is well calculated to repress this ge- 
nerous “ clan.” 

Should the Lombards, to-morrow, succeed in 
cutting off the 100,000 Austrians who garrison 
their country, they would be succeeded by fresh 
armies, who would fall upon their exhausted and 
decimated population, with an irresistible force, 
to which they would have nothing to oppose.— 
We advance this opinion in order to present the 
question in its true point of view; and to show, 
that a patriot movement can only prove fatal to 
Italian liberty. It must be general in its con- 
ception, instantaneous in its operation—a politi- 
cal improvisation, and Italy will be free. Pied- 


mont has the advantage of possessing a national 
army; and even in this country, the soldier, it 
has been seen, will not willingly act against his 
fellow-citizens. In 1820, the government was 
obliged to call in the Austrians, and it was their 
presence alone that dispersed the Constitutional- 


ists at Navarro. 

The population of the Lombardo Venitian 
kingdom is estimated at 4,950,000 inhabitants ; 
and its superficial extent at 17,800 square leagues. 
Austria derives from it the enormous revenue of 
five millions sterling. ‘The army, which amounts 
to 50,000 men, is distributed among the Aus- 
trian corps, along the Turkish and Polish fron- 
ticrs. 

Such is then the present condition of the two 
states, that may be looked upon as the keys of 
Italy ; states on which repose the hopes of the 
future regeneration and political independenee of 
the whole country. Lombardy is bounded on 
all sides by a population impatient of the Aus- 
trian yoke; and who, occupying all the passes 
of the Alps, would prove formidable auxiliaries. 
What.external enemy has Piedmont to fear? It 
could only be Austria; but ere an Austrian army 
could thunder at the gutes of Turin, it must pre- 
viously traverse those plains of Lombardy, the 
scenes of so many former defeats. 

The Piedmontese and the Lombards, sympa- 
thise over the degraded condition of their respe- 
tive countries; their cause is the same. ‘The 
ill-concerted attempts of 1820 have left behind 
them the germs of revolt, that await but a favour- 
able moment to burst forth with fiery energy. 
The Lombards, like the Piedmontese, are exccl- 
lent soldiers. Napoleon rendered them this jus- 
tice. The Lombardian noblesse is enlightened, 
capable of the greatest sacrifices, while the peo- 
ple at large are devoted and prepared for resist- 
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ance. Genoa is a military point of the utmiost 
importance—in fact, there exists on every side 
the seeds of political regeneration and indepen- 
dence, isolated ; they have been invariably power- 
less, but let them be once united, and they will 
prove invincible. If we pass the Po, we shal] 
find two small duchies; the satellites of Aus. 
tria, and a Roman province, in which she keeps 
a garrison. The duchies of Parma and Mode- 
na do not between them contain more than 
900,000 souls. In the former there is more ]j- 
berty than in either Piedmont or Lombardy. 
The Arch-duchess, Maria Louisa, does not do all. 
the harm she might do. She persecutes no one, 
and allows the free introduction of every liberal 
European journal. In character and habits, the 
population is Lombardian. 

The government of the duchy of Modena is 
a miniature tyranny, her cuke—the creature of 
Austria and of the Jesuits; he pardons every 
crime, but never liberal opinions. Every law, 
and every measure of the government, are di- 
rected against wealth and imtelligence. Confis- 
cation has become the order of the day. The 
judicial system, both civil and criminal, submit- 
ted to the “hon plaisir” of the prince, whose 
whole life appears to be one experiment of 
oppression on his 400,000 subjecte. With a 
refined spirit of cruelty he tortures his state in 
all its members, oot-Heroding even the rigours 
of Austria. By the death of his mother, he has 
recently succeeded to the duchy of Carrara, 
which gives him an addition of 25,000 subjects 
to torment. In this tyrannical state the last 
link of the social chain appears nearly severed. 
Suspicion and mistrust reign on every side; the 
“elite” of the population is driven into foreign 
exile, or peoples the dungeons of the capital. A 
veilof mourning hangs over the land. But the hour 
of retribution is advancing with gigantic strides; 
discontent is at its height, and an explosion, ter- 
rible.in its effects, will teach this pigmy despot 
to feel the force that belongs to right and justice. 

Tuscany may be regarded as the threshold of 
southern Italy, the country of transition form- 
ing the point of passage from Austrian Italy to 
Italy proper; participating with the one by its 
government, and with the other by its manners. 
It is the basis of Italy ; the Tadmor of freedom 
amid the desert of slavery. Here the despotism 
of the government is neutralized by ancient form ; 
and, above all, -the personal character of the 
prince ; but weak guarantees. it must be confes- 
sed, of social happiness. 

The extent of Tuscany is 6,324 square miles, 
upon which exist, or rather vegetate, a popula- 
tion of 1,280,000 souls. Her annual revenue 
about £800,000 sterling, and the regular army 
to 4,000 men. It would be difficult to say 
what system of administration is in vigour in 
this state. The French organization and laws 
have been abolished, and a volume would scarce 
suffice to unfold the complex system of legisla- 
tion, in which there is to be found neither unity 
nor concord. 
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The commerce of this state, once so flourish-| but their murmurs are, Vor et preterea_ nihil.” 
ing, is now confined to Leghorn, and is almost| As for the lower orders, let the Transteverini be 
totally in the hands of foreigners. The parsi-| asked if they are tired of the dominion of the 
mony of the Florentines, which was so cele-| pope and the cardinals; they would to a man 
brated in the time of Dante, is to this day their) answer the question with a negative. A combi- 
national characteristic ; the Grand Duke himself,| nation, of which we see no probability, must 


though extremely rich, setting the example. 


take place ere a revolution can break out in the 


Tuscany is the country of Italy in which is} Eternal City. 


the minimum of political resistance. The cha- 
racter of her people is mild; strangers to the 


In the provinces, however, the state of things 


is different. There exist numerous seeds of re- 


empire of violent passions, they resign them-|volution; for the state reduced to her own inter- 
selves without a murmur to their lot. We of|nal resources, drains the provinces through all 
course allude to the majority. In this country,| their pores. 


asevery where else,is to be found an enlightened 


The territory of Rome, once the mistress of 


minority, who aspire after something more than | the world, contains only 13,000 square leagues, 
this lifeless torpidity, this “dolce far niente” ex-| but of surprising fertility. The revenue is un- 
istence. Although it is probable that the Tuscans| certain; yet, as an approximative sum, we shall 
would not actively co-operate in the great work | venture to estimate it at £1,500,000 sterling, 

of Italian regeneration, they would be no bar-| while the population amounts to 2,592,000. The ~ 
riers to it, but would hail with enthusiasm the| army, composed of foreign mercenaries, does 
dawn ofthe star of freedom on their darkened} not exceed in force a Roman legion in the days 


horizon. 


of Augustus. The topographical arrondissement 


Tuscany is enveloped on three sides by the! of the papal territory is as follows:—The four 
states of the church. Here is an abyss in the/legations occupy the north. The marches ex- 
centre of Italy: a fatal abyss, which has swal-| tend along the Adriatic to the kingdom of Naples. 


lowed up so many generations, so many noble 


Bologna, the principal city of the legations, is 


thoughts, so many liberties; in fact, an entire) almost an Hanseatic town, for more liberty is 


civilization. Here commences Italy without 


enjoyed there than in any other of the papal 


alloy. The papal organization is a kind of|states. Machiaveli celebrates the love of liberty 


“noli me tangere.” 


It appears like a Titanic| of the Belognese, and the traditions of former 


skeleton ready to fall into dust. If the adminis-| freedom are not extinguished among the descen- 


tration of Tuscany appeared tous a labyrinth, 
what name shall we give to the Roman? It is 


dants. The revolution which hurled the Bour- 
bons frem the throne of France, was hailed with 


a chaos of heterogeneous institutions, which| enthusiasm by these people, and shed a gleam of 
clash with each other like the elements before} hope on the settled darkness of their condition. 


the creation. Yet from this very struggle there 


Such is the state of feeling in all Romagna, 


results a kind of equilibrium; for the machine}at Ravenna, at Forli, and at Ferrari. The 


works. 


into two classes—the clergy and the laity. The 


Marches have long been in a state of fermentation, 
The population of the Eternal City is divided| and they warmly espoused the principles of the 
Neopolitan revolution in 1820. 


At present, 


balance is in favour of the former; as much by/every thing wears an outward aspect of tran- 
their numbers, as their immediate influence on| quility ; but it is the calm that precedes the hur- 
the other class: for the clergy is “the state,” and|ricane. ‘This mountain population is as intelli- 
what people will overthrow a goverment from| gent and as energetic as the Bolognese; they 
which they derive their subsistence? More than| foster the same animosities and the same hopes ; 
a third of the lay population draw their means/ but their hatred is more profound, for they are 
of existence from the influx of foreigners, at-| cruelly oppressed by the police. ‘The Marches, 
tracted thither by the imposing solemnities of] like Romagna, are peopled with secret political 
the church. Were this source to fail them, | societies, that communicate as much as possible 
starvation must be their portion, In this respect] with the rest of Italy. Ancona, the only Roman 
they may be compared to the inhabitants of those | port on the Adriatic, is far from enjoying the 
islands who live upon birds of passage. Another| same privileges as Bologna, although important 


third is attached to the cardinals, in the quality 


by her position; an ill-conceived prohibitory 


of stewards, of clients, of major-domos, com-| system undermines her commerce. The fair of 
mercials, and a hundred other co-operates for|Zingalia, one of the principal resources of the 
the suite of “an eminence” is immense; the| country, declines yearly. If we recross the 
remaining third depends immediately upon the| Appenines, we find the same spirit of irritation 
government, by all those sinecures, in short, by | against the metropolis. Spolete and Perugia are 
all the hopes that attach an indolent people to a| in a state bordering on open insurrection. The 


despotic government. 


Delegation of Frossinona is the most southern 


Such is the picture of Rome. A nation never| portion of the papal states, and at the same 
throws away a certainty for an uncertainty ; and| time, the most barren and uncivilized. ‘The in. 
the ruin of the papal administration would de-| habitants are “brigands” in their habits, and 
stroy all those resources of revenue which the| present admirable materials for a Guerilla war- 





Romans so successfully work. They murmur— fare. 
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We have now passed in review formidable; maintained in all their integrity the French jn- 
masses of political resistance. For years past| stitutions. Up to the year 1821, things went oy 
they have been foaming—and have dashed them-| very well; there was despotism, but despotism 
selves, to no avail, against Rome, like the waves| without oppression. The Revolution has totally 
of the sea against a rock. Where does Rome}changed the face of the country. This noble 
find the force to oppose so many storms? What} enterprise, ill combined and still worse cond 
magic power surrounds her? Is it a display of|betrayed by its own leaders, and by the ki 
physical force? certainly not; for she governs|himself, sunk under the united efforts of disaf 
rather morally than -physically. She reposes|fection, perjury, and the Austrian bayonets, 
upon her great name, upon a long habit of do-| This was the origin of the atrocious system now 
minion, upon a force of opinion, a prestigo, a|in vigour in this ill-fated country, and which 
traditionary halo, acting on the imagination |is pursued with a rigour and constancy almost 
almost like a fatality ; upon that singular identity | unparalleled in the annals of tyranny. 
of church and state, which sustains both, dpver-| The government has divided its subjects into 
ing the profane and terrestrial nature of the one|two classes—the Absolutists on the one side, and 
by the divine and sacred essence of the other.) the Liberals on the other; the former enjoy all 
She reposes upon the want of concert among her | the protection of the government, while the latter 
enemies—upon a system of mistrust skilfully|are persecuted, proscribed, and condemned to 
fomented;. by her holy office, in short, which | death. They are pursued—if we may be al- 
terrifies the imagination by its rigour and its|lowed the expression—into the most secret re. 
mystery. And, lastly, by the vicinity of the | cesses of the heart. The confessional is erected 
Austrian bayonets. |into an inquisition, where thought is submitted 

How miraculous the existence of this city—| to the rack. Not only must a man denounce 
so radiant amid the ruin of her former splendour | himself, but also his friends and relations; abso. 
—so powerful in her decadency—so imposing | lution is obtained but at this price. Thus are 
in her isolation. Half the world is leagued | the minds of the timorous wavering between the 
against her; her children waver in their fidelity ;| shame of a base delation, or the fear of eternal 
her very system of defence if badly concerted. | damnation. 

She fetters without discernment the march of} The position of a Neapolitan suspected of 
mind ; proscribes with singular “ maladresse” the |Carbonarism is truly terrific. He has no asylum 
progress of intelligence. Severe by starts, she in the world: in private life he is avoided by his 
knows neither when to punish nor when to par-| friends like one attacked by an endemic; in civil 
don at the seasonable moment. Inconsistency, | life the tribunals of government are all directed 
contradiction, unskilfulness, preside over all her|against him; without either security or repose. 
acts; and yet she comes out of every attack vic- | Does he wish to throw himself into the arms of 
torious, and remains tranquil amid her desert of religion, he fmds its ministers armed against 
ruins. With her every thing is form and con-|him; and, lastly, if desirous of escaping from 
tention; her motto is “immutability.” To the) the accumulated horrors of his position, he seeks 
wants of a restless and inquisitive age she pre-|the exile of a foreign land, the Argus vigilance 
sents the ceremonies, the worn-out pomp of the |of the police on the frontier, deprives him even 
middle ages; to its demands for redress, she|of this melancholy consolation. 

answers by benedictions; to its cries of misery, | The provinces are in the hands of intendants, 
by “miserere.” And yet—shall we say it?—| who govern them with the ruthless cruelty of a 
we should witness the downfall of this power|Turkish Pacha. If the provincials, in their dis- 
with regret. We love her ceremonies, her worn-| tress, venture to present a remonstrance to the 
out pomp, her benedictions, and her “ miserere.” | court, the complaint is sent back to the provincial 
We, doubtless, desire the emancipation of her |tribunal, and the complainant thus delivered up 
provinces and the happiness of her people; but | to the vengeance of the governor he had denounced. 
we desire also Rome to remain untouched. She| The whole kingdom is involved in debt; pro- 
is the pilgrimage of thought, the asylum of|perty groans under the load of taxation; com- 
grief, the refuge of fallen greatness and broken | merce languishes ; industry is a nullity; and, 
hearts. We wish Rome to remain such as forty | with the exception of an Urbane guard, devoted 
centuries have made her; Rome with her arts, to the government, the whole population is dis- 
her potifical purple, her chaos of ruins and/armed. In no part of Italy does there exist such 
desolation. | general discontent. In Calabria, goaded almost 

The kingdom of the two Sicilies is the largest,|to madness by the reaction of 1821, the ele- 
finest, and most fertile portion of the Italian pe-| ments of revolution are already in full development. 
ninsula; 7,420,000 souls cover an extent of Sicily, deprived of her parliaments and her 
31,800 square miles; and an army of 30,000 of| privileges, is delivered up to Neapolitan caprice.. 
the worst soldiers in Europe, are kept up more|The Sicilians and Neapolitans hate each other 
for the purpose of enforcing the collection of a' still more than the Austrians and the Lombards. 
revenue of about three millions sterling, than the|The union of this semi-African island with the 
defence of the state. In theory, the judicial and kingdom of Naples is one that can never last, 
administrative organization is good, but in its|and is altogether out of the political order of 
practice detestable. Ferdinand, on his return, \things. The interests of Sicily are concentrated 
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within her own sea-girt shores, and indifferent 
to every thing beyond them, she demands but 
her parliament and those ancient rights of which 
she has been so unjustly deprived. 

Such “ en resume” is the present political and 
statistical state of Italy. We regret that our 
space limits us to but a rapid sketch of so vast 
andimportant a subject; but imperfect as it may 
be found, we flatter ourselves that it may afford 
some interest ; for at a moment when the chances 
of war are considered so eminent, it may be 
useful to draw the attention of the reader to 
those countries likely to become the theatre of 
its operations. Under this category do we rank 
Italy; for in our opinion, the first coup de cannon 
on the European continent, would be the trum- 

of Italian resurrection. 

From what we have advanced in the course 

of this paper, it will be seen that two principles 
are in operation in Italy—a French and an 
Austrian; upon this point there is a general 
unity of hopes and fears among the Neapolitans 
as among the Lombards. Hatred to Austria is 
the common bond of union, and may serve as a 
rallying point, a central focus of operation and 
attack. 
The decisive moment for Italy appears to be 
approaching : the electric lights that have broken 
along the political chain of Europe have let drop 
their sparks on the fertile plains of the Milanese, 
on the lofty summits of the Appenines, amid the 
ruins of Rome, and the Orange groves of Naples. 
After an interval of twenty years, the tri-co- 
loured flag again waves on her soil. But let 
not Italy wait till liberty is brought to her by 
the foreigner—let her not, to use the glowing lan- 
guage of her own Filicaja—purchase freedom 
so dearly, and, 


« Ne le vedrei del tuo ferro cinta 
Pugnar col braccio di Straneire genti 
Per servir sempre o Venecitrice o venta.” 


Let it be the fruit of her own classic soil, ripened 
by her glowing sun. Let the Italians familiar- 
ize themselves with .the idea of encountering 
Austria alone, without relying on foreign assist- 
ance, and without being cast down by the fate 
of Heroic Poland; let them rise en masse, like 
men, and make one glorious struggle to recover 
their former independence. But let them pre- 
pare for the mighty effort with a firm resolution 
of not laying down their arms till the great work 
of regeneration is acheived; for the experience 
of every age and country teaches us that an un- 
successful effort, on the part of a nation to re- 
conquer their independence, only rivets more 
firmly the bonds of their servitude. 


From the Metropolitan. 
THE HOME OF HAPPIER DAYS. 


Yes, bright the velvet lawn appears, 
And fair the blooming bowers, 
Yet blame me not—I view with tears 





The Tomb of the Brave.—An Earthquake in Chili, 


Seages possess my native halls 

And tread my wonted ways; ‘ 

Alas! no look, no voice recalls 
The home of happier days. 

The gay guitar is still in tune, 
The greenhouse plants are rare ; 

Glad faces throng the wide saloon, 
But none I love are there. 

Oh! give me Friendship’s cherished tone, 
Give me Affection’s gaze ; 

Else my sad heart can never own 
The home of happier days. 





From the Metropolitan. 
THE TOMB OF THE BRAVE. 


WRITTEN AT THE TOMB OF NaPoLEoN, BY 
Coronet W. F. 


O ter not with willows his ashes be shaded, 
O let not the cypress wave over his grave, 
For though the last leaf of his laurel has faded, 

Such trifles unhallow the tomb of the Brave. 
What, he, whose ambition, though vast and 





mistaken, 
Still thirsted for more than a world could 
supply, 
Shall that hero be mourn’d, like a maiden 
forsaken, 
With a ag drooping willow, a tear, and a 
sigh : 
No, if emblems must be, take the pine newly 
riven, 


That on Athos’ proud top, check’d the tem- 
pest-borne cloud, 
Whose towering height drew the lightnings of 
Heaven, 
And was riven and blasted, but never was 
bowed. 
Yet no symbol is wanted—his deeds llve in 
story, 
Recorded alike is his fame and his doom, 
And - world he has shaken, his record of 
ory— 
hades than a world would dishonour' his 
tomb. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
AN EARTHQUAKE IN CHILI. 


Ir was in the middle of the month of Novem- 
ber, nearly approaching the Midsummer of the 
southern temperate zone, that after a few days’ 
absence on a visit to the skirts of the Andes, I 
returned to my rustic dwelling, situated in a 
small valley, but out of view of the sea-coast of 
one of the central provinces of Chili. Two 
hours after sunset I watched the moon slowly 
rise over the distant mountain-range, and sail 
upwards into the clear blue starry vault, when, 
closing the door of my apartment, and shutting 
out the world, I betook myself to my accustom- 
ed studies, with a keener relish, after my few 
days’ privation from them, and the rude life I 
had been leading. It was luxury, and doubly 
so, when contrasted with the ordinary Spanish 
dwellings, merely constructed as a shelter from 
the sun by day and the dews by night, without 





This scene of light and flowers ; 


any regard to those inner arrangements, usually 
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designated by the word comfort. The nights,|sition, so that I was unable to force it open 
on the sea-coast of Chili, frequently feel cool af-|Still the motion continued to increase, and | 
ter the heat of the day merely by contrast ; and, ‘turned round thinking to gain an opposite door, 
therefore, a few sticks of aromatic wood were} but with a crash, as if earth had been rent to its 
burning in the chimney, diffusing a delightful centre,and a shock, such as the imagination might 
odour, while on the skin of the Puma, or silver|liken to that of a falling comet, the frame-work 
lion, which served as a hearth-rug, reclined a beau-| of the dwelling bent to its base, and all that was 
tiful black greyhound, and a large white setter, frangible or moveable, was broken and whelmed 
with the accustomed quietude, which was the | together in sudden chaos. My senses for a time 
condition of their being allowed to remain. My | forsook me, as I was buried beneath the weight 
books were all around me: the olive-oil burned |of a bookcase loaded with several hundred yo. 
brightly in the lamp, and gave forth a chastened | lumes. 
light, while not a sound was heard save the gen-| When my senses returned, I found myself half 
tle breathing of the dogs. Some flowers which suffocated with dust and smoke. It was with 
a little child had brought as a present, were in a{considerable difficulty that I forced my way - 
jar before me, delighting alike with their hues| wards through the mass of books, plaster, bro. 
and odour ; and, with every corporeal sense either ‘ken bricks, and the ruins of the ceiling, chim- 
gratified or quiescent, my mind was in the mood ney, and furniture, combined; I reeled with the 
to give to thought the most perfect shape my phy- effects of the blow, suffocation, and the still con- 
sical organization would admit of. tinued rocking of the earth. On my hands and 
I had opened the volume of an ancient sage, | knees I again reached the door, and found that 
and after long pondering on the mazy intricacies | with the violence of the shock, the piece of fur- 
encountered in the search after the principle of niture had again shifted its position, while the 
life, took my pen to note down some of the pe-|door had been torn from its hinges, so that I 
culiar attributes of the human variety of the ani-/ gained the lobby. Fortunately, the outer door 
mal race, amongst which, man reigns triumphant | had been left open, and I emerged, half stifled, 
and unquestioned, either singly or in numbers. upon the terrace, to inhale the fresh air. When 
I finished my task, and plunged still decper into 'I looked round, I beheld a number of peasants, 
the abyss of thought, utterly unconscious of eve-| who had been engaged in a Rosary, or proces. 
ry thing around me, when I was suddenly awa- ‘sion in honour of the Virgin; men and women, 
kened from my reverie by the short, quick, sin- huddled together on their knees upon the bare 
gle bark of the vigilant greyhound, who pricked | ‘earth, beating their breasts and calling upon her 





up her delicate ears, and fixed her snake-like dark |sainted name. The trembling of the earth still 


eyes upon my face. I must here remark, in ,continued, but the violence of the shock had ap. 
spite of all attempts and struggles to stave off|parently passed away. ‘The appearance of the 
digression, that whenever I hear the quotation sky was bright as ever, and the moon shone 
from Imogen— | smilingly ; I looked forth upon what had been 
, . ee the surface of a large lake, but the water had 
"Gh Ge « heme with wings! | disappeared, and a » ate black gulf was all that 
My imagination instantly conjures up a sym- remained, broken, round its edges, into chasms 
metric black greyhound, grown to the size of an |that would have entombed horses and riders in 
Arab steed. Could any delight transcend that of|their dark abysses. Not a sound was heard from 
scouring an endless and unbroken green plain |the water-birds, and the horses, which the vota- 
thus mounted? But to return. At the bark of|ries of the Virgin had fastened to the rails 
the greyhound, the setter lazily lifted his head, |around, stood trembling and shivering as if in 
and then both sprang rapidly to their feet. Then | |stupor at the strange visitation, beyond the com- 
I remarked a low rumbling sound, and the faint | prehension of their limited faculties. 
trembling of the lamp upon the table. It was an| Scarce two minutes had elapsed, ere the trem- 
earthquake; but I had experienced so many of | [bling again increased so violently, that I was un- 
these slight shocks at different periods, and during |able to keep my legs. The earth heaved be- 
the preceding month as often as four times, that| neath me like a ship in a heavy gale of wind; 
I paid no attention to it; and, rating the dogs, I|and large masses of sand rolled down from the 
again took up my pen. But the motion gradu-|topmost steeps of some near sand-hills, like ava- 
ally increased, and the lamp was thrown down; lanches; my view was turned towards the lake, 
on which I sprang up intending to gain the open |and I beheld the water again vomited forth from 
air. As I rose, I staggered like a man who has |its hidden depths, in innumerable dense masses, 
newly entered on ship-board ; a violent lateral |to a considerable height, whence it descended in 
motion was felt from north to south, with inces-!a white foam. The scared people deemed that 
sant heavy vibrations; then it changed its direc- | the ocean was about to burst in upon them, and 
tion to east and west, and afterwards became a their wild screams echoed with appalling horror 
continuous whirl, constantly increasing in vio-,upon the night breeze. Knowing that the lake 
lence. By a strong effort I gained the door, communicated with the sea, the conclusion 
which opened outwards, and my hand was upon ‘seemed probable; and the circumstance of that 
the lock, but a piece of furniture which stood in Femarkable fact having occurred in several earth- 
the lobby had fallen against it in a diagonal po- | quakes in Chili, Peru, Italy, and various other 
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places, instantly rushed upon my memory. I| 
looked at the still falling masses of sand, and | 
called to the people to cross the hollow of the 
valley with me, and ascend the comparatively firm 
hill opposite. But the only answer was their re- 
newed wild outcries, accompanied by an increas- 
ed convulsive shock. A herd of several hun- 
dred black cattle now swept by from seaward, 
and rushed towards the hills with horrible moan- 

The horses also, goaded to madness by 
their no longer supportable terrors, burst their 
bridles, and fied after the cattle, snorting in wild 
fear; while their terrified owners heeded not the 

le loss of the caparisons, which at another 
time would have driven them half crazy. The 
bellowing of the cattle as they rushed through 
the trees, the clattering of the horses’ hoofs up 
the hill sides, the shrieks of the women, the 

of the men, and the discordant notes of 
the wild birds, which began to add their sounds 
of terror to the din, all helped to create a scene 
of horror not easily forgotten, strangely contrast- 
ed as it was with an atmosphere of superlative 
beauty. 

“The Virgin! the Virgin! bring out our Lady 
of the Holy Rosary, to take pity on us!” ex- 
claimed a female voice, as soon as an interval of} 
comparative quiet succeeded; and all bent their 
steps reverentially to the chapel. The lights had 
all been extinguished, and it was with consider- 
able difficulty that they procured one. When they 
entered, their lamentations were renewed. ‘I'he 
interior of the chapel was wholly in ruins, and 
the peculiar construction of the building, in so- 
lid frame-work, had alone caused its racked ma- 
terials to hold together, like those of the dwell- 
ing. The altar-piece was overthrown and dashed 
to pieces, while its rich relics and oblations, with 
plate and jewellery, were strewn amidst dust and 
fragments. ‘The semblance of humanity in the 
fair Saint was utterly lost, and the disfigured 
head was separated from the body. No hand 
was found sacrilegious enough to touch the re- 
lies, and hopeless of help, they humbled them- 
selves in the dust. Again I begged, implored 
them, to seek the hill, but my words fell on the 
ears of those who were deafened by terror, and 
they were unavailing. I observed a sick child 
cowering by the side of her mother, and snatch- 
ing her up, folded a poncho around her, while I 
bent my steps across the valley. ‘The mother 
heeded me not, and only one person followed me, 
my servant boy, Ignacio, a lad of fifteen years 
of age and very delicate health. I have seldom 
seen a firmer mind than that boy exhibited 
through the whole of that eventful night. He 
was at that time afflicted with a pulmonary con- 
sumption, and died some four months afterwards. 
Often since, I have remarked, that strong men- 
tal courage is frequently an attribute of those la- 
bouring under that disorder. Ignacio Perez was 
of pure Spanish blood, with light hair, blue eyes, 
fair complexion, handsome countenance, and a 
remarkable gentleness and docility of disposition. 
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though the father, a worthless and drunken old 
man, was but a poor mechanic. Reading and 
writing are, in Chili, held to be somewhat of a 
marvel. 

Ascending the hill a few yards above the level 
of the valley, I seated myself with my charge on 
one of the Indian tumuli, wherewith the hill was 
thickly studded in single groves, many, probably 
dug before the arrival of the Spaniards, judging 
from the ancient and lofty trees springing from 
out several of them, in some instances with the 
parent stem gone to decay, and numerous de- 
scendants rising from the imperishable root— 
Scarcely was I seated, ere another violent shock 
succeeded ; the lake was again drunk dry, and 
as I looked towards the dwelling, I beheld three 
giant palms,* which were rooted near it, bowing 
their heads almost to the earth, to every point of 
the compass alternately, their huge bodies look- 
ing like warring monsters, while their fruit and 
leaves were gradually stripped off by the strong 
and constant vibrations, rapidly repeated. ‘The 
dwelling and the chapel lay on their sides, like 
the hulls of vessels which had been cast on shore, 
strained and useless from the buffeting they had 
undergone. ‘The masses of rushy thatch which 
had been piled on them from year to year, layer 
upon layer, and had helped to constitute their 
rustic beauty, were shaken from them in large 
fragments, looking like weather-piled weeds on a 
naked sea-beach, not unaptly represented by the 
bare sand hills and sandy avalanches in the rear. 

Custom reconciles us to all things; and in half 
an hour from the commencement of the earth- 
quake f became almost indifferent to its dangers, 
and could reflect calmly on its causes, even while 
I felt the tree above me writhe like a tortured 
snake, as though the denizen of the narrow house 
beneath me were awaking from his long slumber, 
and shaking, like Titan, his earthly covering 
from above him. I looked on the destruction of 
the works of man, and then turned to the hoary 
hills and ancient trees, amongst which the buried 
dead had sported, to reflect on what miserable va- 
nity the exultation of man is usually based. 


“ God made the country, and man made the town.” 


I never before felt so much contempt for my- 
self and my species as while I reflected how the 
operations of Nature might destroy our race and 
our name, making, perhaps, a fresh desert, to be 
again peopled in future ages, perchance by races 
of totally distinct natures, whose corporeal orga- 
nization might employ the very materials on 
whose present combination we reflect with so 
much self-satisfaction, while talking of our bodies. 
Fancy two of the aristocratic families of the 
earth, whose lordly heads deem it to their honour 
to carry on an hereditary hatred; fancy their 
component parts endowed with individual con- 
sciousness, and that in the course of several ge- 





* Palma Chilensis, growing to the height of 





He had, moreover, been taught to read and write, 
Museum.—Vol. XXI. 
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nerations the body of Lord A. became the body 
of a descendant Lord B. and vice versa, would 
not the old bodies quarrel with the new spirits, 
and thus produce numerous animal and mental 
disorders, like a house divided against itself?— 
Could one fancy such things as these, it would be 
another argument for the inculcation of univer- 
sal love, on the principle of universal selfishness. 

In the course of another hour I felt the night 
grow chilly from the effect of the somewhat hea- 
vy dew, and it became necessary to remedy it. 
Though the frame-work of the house still held 
together, it was not a place to be coveted, for a 
more violent shock might destroy what remained 
of it. 

Taking lights with us, Ignacio and myself 
watched for an interval between the shocks, and 
entered the dwelling which was late my home. 
No loss in mere money could have inflicted on 
me the bitter pain this hideous sight of destruc- 
tion did. My house was destroyed, my house- 
hold goods were crushed, and my hearth was 
euenched in ruin. Nay, more; even could it be 
restored there was no security against subsequent 
risk. I was dwelling over a gulf which might 
suddenly entomb me without warning, which 
might * * * * *, But for shame, I could have 
wept over the scene of desolation on which I 
gazed, and which I knew must for a long period 
deprive me of mental philosophy by the pressure 
of physical annoyance. In England a man pos- 


sessing money has but to ask, and he may in- 


stantly possess every luxury he may chance to 
covet, but in a rude portion of a rude country 
much painful superintendence is necessary to pro- 
cure the convenience of high civilization. I had 
been unwearied in my pains to gather these 
things together, and the “cunning of mine own 
right hand” had served me well to furnish forth 
many of the miner elegancies, which are, per- 
haps, essential to the maintenance of refined and 
celicate feelings. I have at times, like the Tar- 
tars, carried rations of horse-fiesh and bull’s-flesh, 
daily, for whole months, beneath my saddle, the 
brackish pool my drink, and the unsheltered earth 
niy couch, wantonly vying with the wildest and 
the coarsest ‘au savage habits and power of en- 
durance ; but it was not my nature, and when- 
ever, after a term of probation, I mingled again 
with the more refined of my species, my bosom 
thrilled with joy, such as I could more easily feel 
than express. 

“ Patron! the house is on fire!” exclaimed Ig- 
nacio, pointing to smoke arising from the hete- 
rogeneous pile. Ere I could examine it another 





vheck came on, so strong that we were obliged 
‘o retreat; and I expected that the whole build- 
ing would burst forth in a blaze, thus totally de- 
-troying what was left by the earthquake. It 
was, however, spared, and with some vessels of 
water we re-entered the building. Removing 
he piles of bricks from the spot where the chim- 
aey had fallen through the ceiling, I found that 
he embers from the grate had smouldered 
umongst the books, many of which were con- 
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sumed ; and the pile, so soon as it was opened tg 
the fresh air, burst into a flame, which it was ne 
cessary to extinguish with the water, and thus 
spoil the remainder. The Red Indian, in the 
snow-clad forest of the northern winter, far from 
all human abode, could not have grieved more 
over the destruction of his last horn of powder 
than I did over the loss of my beloved treasures, 
But it was useless to repine, and forcing my way 
to an inner apartment, I dragged forth some mat. 
tresses and bedding, some weapons, a favourite 
book or two, my saddle gear, a favourite lago,* 
some provisions, and, above all, the materials for 
my favourite beverage, tea, as well as the deli. 
cious mate,t common to most Southern Ameri- 
cans. ‘These things Ignacio carried to our bir 
vouac, and then returned for a fresh supply. 
“We must close these doors, Ignacio,” I re. 
marked ; “the deserters who are strolling in the 
woods will be on the look-out for plunder so soon 
as their terror goes off!” Jointly we essayed to 
close them, but in vain. “It is of no use, Pa- 
tron,” the boy replied ; “the frames are strained, 
and we must wait for the next shock to force 
them into their place.” I closely scanned the 
countenance of this admirable boy, but not the 
slightest sign of fear was visible ; his words were 
calm, and his actions consistent. The shock 
came, and with its foree he was almost thrown 
down; but he recovered himself, and the doors 
were fastened with the same precision he had 
been accustomed to on ordinary occasions. As 
we turned away, loaded with various articles of 
clothing, I could scarce help smiling at the su- 
perfluous trouble we had taken, for the rent walls 
in many parts offered as casy an entrance as the 
doors. We reached our place of refuge, where 
a fallen tree was burning brightly, and straining 
the laso between two trees, to serve as a ridge, 
fastened to it several sheets and blankets, which, 
pinned to the ground, served to form as admira- 
ble a tent as a weary traveller could have wished, 
under which the spread mattresses formed couch- 
es, which, had we been disposed to sleep, none 
but the fastidious could have complained of. But 
such a night might have appalled the hardiest! 
When the rolling waves threaten the crazy ves- 
sel of the sailor, he consoles himself with the 
thought that he may reach firm land, but when 
the solid earth seems to melt beneath the feet of 
the landsman, all hope vanishes, and safety be- 
comes to his imagination almost an impossibility. 
The first shock had taken place about the hour 
of ten, lasting about three minutes; and during 
the whole night the shocks were repeated, with 
more or less violence, with intervals of from five 
to seven minutes, during which a constant tre- 
mor was experienced. 

Finding it impossible to retain liquids in the 
ordinary utensils used for tea, I was obliged to 
prepare it in a deep calabash or gourd, and thus 





* Noose of a raw hide for catching wild ani- 
mals. 





t A species of tea. 
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I passed half the night in reflecting on my situ- 
ation, and the best remedy for it. Having once 
determined, I ceased to repine, and endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to lose outward consciousness 
by reading. The book chanced to be Byron’s 
Narrative of his Shipwreck, and I tried to per- 
suade myself that, after all, my situation was not 
go bad as much of what “ Foul-weather Jack” 
had endured. With the arrival of day-light, the 
terror of the people had partially subsided, on 
finding themselves still alive; and the prayers, 
which had continued the whole night, were suffer- 
ed to remit in their intensity. Hunger also began 
to assert its claim, and taking advantage of it, I 
caused some provisions to be prepared. Their 
courage increased as their hunger lessened, and 
their Ave Marias became less frequent. I then 
set all the males, under the direction of Ignacio, 
to cut down poles and branches. A spot was le- 
velled, the uprights were planted in the earth in 
a form of a parallelogram, divided into three com- 
partments ; poles were laid across to form a roof, 
and the whole was watled over with the branches 
of evergreens, some pieces of canvass serving as 
doors to the openings which gave entrance to my 
new dwelling. By mid-day it was finished, and 
a seasonable distribution of that mixture, known 
by sailors under the name of grog, induced the 
peasants to venture into the ruined house, for the 
purpose of securing what few things were not 
destroyed. ‘They were placed in some sort of| 
order in the rude erection; and ere evening set 
in, I had taken possession of my new dwelling, 
known in the nomenclature of the country as a 
ramader.* 

On the following day, at sun-rise, I mounted 
my horse to visit the shipping port at the dis- 
tance of forty miles. My course lay first along 
the base of the sand avalanches, through which 
my gallant steed plunged and forced his way, 
frequently sinking to the girths. The shore of 
the lake was then skirted, wherein the water 
had sunk three feet below its accustomed level; 
and frequently I was obliged to leap the broad 
and deep chasm, formed in a waving but con- 
tinuous line, along the alluvial margin. Where- 
ver a spot of hard dry clay occurred, it was 
broken into minute cracks, small as the chequers 
of a chess-board, and down which the superin- 
cumbent dust had disappeared. Whenever I 
checked my horse, the tremor was still distinctly 
perceptible, though rapid motion made me insen- 
sible to it, save on the recurrence of the more 
violent shocks, when the animal staggered and 
refused to move; and I myself experienced an 
accession of nausea similar to sea-sickness, 
which, indeed, had been a source of considerable 
annoyance from the first commencement of the 
shocks. I reached a broad valley, down which a 
river ran, but the water had deserted its bed, 
and made for itself a new channel through the 
alluvial levels of cultivation. In vain I strained 





* Literally “a hut of boughs,”"—generally 
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my eyes to seek for a ripple which might an- 
nounce a spot fit for fording; as far as the eye 
could reach, the discoloured flood ran between 
steep banks occasionally broken down near an 
eddy. The raft-man, who usually attended in 
the season of flood, had fled away, and the few 
rushen huts were destitute of their tenants, who 
had left the dangerous level for the more secure 
refuge of the hills. There was no remedy but 
either to turn back or to risk the stream. I 
chose the latter, and forcing my horse over the 
bank, with the usual precaution of first slinging 
the holsters round my neck, he was instantly 
swimming. The current carried us far down, 
but the noble horse was a practised swimmer, 
and we safely landed on the opposite bank, 
where the shore grew shelving; after leaping 
several deep chasms, I at last left the valley, and 
ascended the table plain beyond. Everywhere 
the marks of the earthquake were visible; and 
when I came to a part of the road which wound 
along the edge of a cliff overhanging the sea, 
my passage was altogether stopped; in lieu of a 
road, nothing was left but a precipitous steep, 
with the sea beneath, dashing over the ruined 
fragments of the rock which had fallen. I was 
obliged to retrace my steps, and make a detour 
of several miles ere I could regain the road. 

Every farm-house which I had been accus- 
tomed to behold with busy people around it, was 
shaken down; and wringing their hands in de- 
spair, the inmates had taken to the open fields. 
Their hopes seemed to be desolate, and they 
scarcely answered to any nod of recognition. 
At one house I had been accustomed to change 
my horse for the convenience of quick travel- 
ling, but neither horses nor men were now to be 
seen, and a boy, of whom I inquired where they 
were gone, replied with a vacant stare and a 
half-muttered prayer to the Virgin. The nearer 
I approached the sea-port, the more frequent 
were the marks of desolation. Into many of 
the cultivated gardens and enclosures, usually 
guarded with much care, the cattle had broken, 
and, taking advantage of the general terror, 
quadrupeds were at their pleasure devouring the 
food of man, while the lordly biped was crouch- 
ing under the influence of pale fear. But all 
fell short of the extraordinary spectacle which 
greeted my vision, when, near the conclusion of 
my journey, I reined-up my steed on the brink 
of the last cliff, beneath which was spread the 
mountain-surrounded broad plain, and distant 
heights and ravines occupied by the town of 
**4**, in front of which opened the semicircular 
picturesque bay, studded with shipping and bor- 
dered by romantic rocks. 

Temples, castles, and houses were alike pros- 
trate in the dust; the numerous church towers 
had disappeared; the walled gardens} jealously 
enclosed, were all thrown open ; the streets were 
confounded in many places with the sites of the 
dwellings, and in others, only dimly marked, 
save in the main avenues, where the unusual 





used by the watchmen of cultivated grounds. 


breadth had prevented the houses from mingling 
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together in their fall. Here a ruined gable still! much glee, that, but for the appalling ruins, one 
rose in a tottering attitude; there a door-case, | might have deemed it a scene of national re- 
with opened door, still erect, marked that the joicing and festivity, like one of the fairs of 
building had not fallen on its inmates. Farther; Europe. 

on, stood the gorgeous altar-piece of a church,/ Leaving my horse tied up to feed in a garden, 
siiit rising erect amidst the ruins of its walls, enclosed with a palisade, in charge of a poor 
but with saint, silver shrines, and all that was|man, to whom I had rendered some service, I 
moveable, buried in the common mass, from | entered a canoe and was paddled on board an 
which its timber material had served to rescue Indiaman, with whose captain I was acquainted, 
the altar-piece. Opposite to it, there had formed|and by whom I was about to despatch some 
a large pool of water, from the channel of a! letters. He described to me the effects of the 
small stream being dammed up with the thickly] first shock, by which a single heavy wave was 


strewn ruins, and still, as the eye traced its way 
along the scene of desolation, destruction alone 
presented itself in every varied shape throughout | 
the works of man. But glancing towards the! 
distant hills, I saw that they still were green ;| 
the wild shrubs still grew and flourished on them ;} 
the sea still dashed its faint musical ripple on | 
the sandy beach; the sea birds screamed, the) 
land-birds chirped, and the sun shone brightly | 
forth, as if Nature were putting forth her| 
mockery of all the works of art. 

Descending by a zigzag traverse to the level, | 
I threaded my way amidst the ruins, while my | 
startled steed sprang from side to side at each | 
unwonted object that met his view. Then earth| 
was still trembling, and tottering fragments 
were continually falling. Here and there were 
seen the partially exposed bodies of those who 
had been too late in effecting their escape; and 
some few beings, of the dregs of the population 
were busied like jackals amongst the ruins, in 
search of plunder. As I looked around on the 
locations of each well-known object, I asked my- 
self if this could be all that was left of a popula- 
tion of twenty thousand souls, who, but two 
days before, had revelled in the full tide of en- 
joyment, resulting from a healthy atmosphere 
and abundantly supplied wants. I passed the 
church of La Merced, and involuntarily drew 
bridle to gaze on the strange mingling of rich 
and splendid decoration with hideous ruin, “ the 
wreck of matter.” Gladly did the sound of hu- 
man voices burst upon my ear as I turned a pro- 
jecting rocky point of the mountain, and, in an 
open space near the centre of the most populous 
part of the town, beheld a procession of priests 
chanting their hymn to the Virgin. The greater 
part of the population had retreated to the tops 
of the hills, to the shelter of any species of cover 
they could devise, fearing that the sea would rush 
in and sweep them away, if they stayed on the 
low ground. Some of the foreign residents had 
pitched tents in the strects, in front of what had 
been their dwellings, and whose ruins they 
watched to rescue the remnants of their property 
from pillage ; but the greater portion had retired, 
with their wives and families, on board the ships 
in the har8our. Strange, that man should seek 
the uncertain sea as a place of safety from the 
insecurity of the land! But many of the native 
labourers, foreign seamen, negroes, and women, 
having procured access to liquor and provisions, 





were drinking and cooking in parties, with so 


carried as if the whole of the water were leaving 
the harbour, and his anchors were dragged, 
while his vessel was thrown on her beam-ends; 
he pointed to the broken lamp still swinging in 
the cabin, in confirmation of it. ‘The beach was 
laid dry for many yards, and some of the small 
craft grounded, and the revulsion of the water 
washed up to the very houses, but subsequently 
subsided far below its former level. Various 
circumstances, which I afterwards discovered, led 
me to conclude that the coast in that neighbour- 
hood had been raised from three to four feet 
above its original height. A species of shell- 
fish, which had been scarce previous to the 
earthquake, was subsequently found in great 


| . 
abundance, and an altogether new variety was 


discovered. ‘There was also on the beach, near 
where I resided, the wreck of a large vessel, 
which, at high-water mark, I could just get on 
board of from on horseback, the water reaching 
above the saddle-flaps ; but subsequently, I could 
almost walk on board dryshod, when near high- 
water. I lived for some time afterwards in the 
expectation that the hole beneath us would, some 
day, fill up again with a similar shaking ; but it 
did not happen while I remained in the country. 
The space through which the shocks were felt, 
was three hundred miles in length, and one hun- 
dred and fifty in breadth, including the main 
ridge of the Andes. 


‘It lucked the seated hills with all their 


oad.’ 


The number of human beings who perished 
amounted to about seven hundred.* 

When night set in, I looked from the deck of 
the vessel towards the land, but no busy hum 
arose. ‘The hills were studded far and wide with 
the watch-fires of the homeless; and from some 
inexplicable cause, the dull heavens were clouded 
over, and the light of the moon was hidden. At 
that period of the year, rain had never before 
been known, and none could guess the result of 
sucha phenomenon. 'Thedistant-chanted prayers 
were borne to us, and the long lines of religious 
processions by torchlight wound up the twisting 
and irregular ravines, gliding like fiery serpents 
in rock-studded tracks, till the constantly increas- 
ing blackness at length almost hid them from our 





* The early hour saved the people, as the 
had not retired for the night. j 
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view. The warm wind soon began to blow—it 
increased, and preparations were made to secure 
the vessel from damage in the heavy gale which 
was now certain to set in from the north. The 
waves began to roll in, with the long deep swell 
of the open and boundless Pacific ocean, while 
the vessel pitched as though she would have 


shaken her masts out of her, and the cowardly |fuge, 


Lascar crew shrunk from the heavy blast. The 
rain soon began to fall, and after a short interval, 
the water seemed to descend in sheets, while the 
spray of the sea beat over the deck from stem to 
stern. I watched the fires on the shore, as one 
by one they disappeared; and I thought of the 
unsheltered condition of the poor houseless be- 
ings, now exposed to almost total destitution. 
The usual duration of these rains was three con- 
tinuous days, and I well knew that such an 
infliction, in the existing state of the country, 
must produce an enormous destruction of hu- 
man life. The buildings which had fallen were 
principally composed of sun-dried bricks, and a 
continued heavy rain would have washed them 
into rounded heaps, resembling Indian tumuli: 
the number of half-naked people, huddled to- 
gether on the hills, and reeking with steam be- 
neath the pitiless pelting of the storm, would 
have generated typhus fever; and the crops of 
standing corn, then ripening, would have been 
destroyed by blight, the unvarying consequence 
of damp, after corn begins to ripen in Chili: 
famine would, in time, have completed what the 
earthquake had spared. 

But it chanced otherwise. “Throughout the 
whole of that appalling night, of storm in the 
heavens, and earthquake beneath the waters, I 
watched for signs of its abating. Morning came, 
and the bright sun rose in the heavens: the 
wind fell, and the surface of the sea was placid. 
I bade farewell to the captain, and his boat hav- 
ing set me on shore, I mounted my horse and 
returned home. Even the hut of boughs had 
become a home to me, and the cheerful climate 
yielded me content. For a whole month the 
shocks of the earthquake continued with little in- 
termission, gradually diminishing in violence, and 
then the people began to dull their sense of fear, 
and almost to ferget that it had occurred; the 
only difference being, that they purposed re- 
building their houses of wood, in lieu of bricks. 
I verily believe, that in process of time, the hu- 
man race might become reconciled to living with 
a constant earthquake beneath their feet, regard- 
ing it with as little terror as the vibration pro- 
duced by the motion of wind, after taking pro- 
per precautions to tame its mischievous propen- 
sities, and render it harmless. 

But when the trembling had altogether ceased, 
and the sufferers wished to repair their dwellings, 
human annoyance began to interfere. The go- 
vernors of the soi-disant Republic began to 
think i e that they should expel the 

i his last strong-hold in the 
Pacific, the island of - They, “therefore, 
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ordered the leva, or impress, to be put in force, 
for the purpose of raising troops, for an expedi- 
tion; an ancient Spanish custom, whereby after 
the same fashion as the English impress of sea- 
men, the expense of bounty money was saved. 
The consequence was, that the peasants betook 
themselves to the rocks and mountains for re- 
ing the cattle of the Chilian. Tory 
landlords for their subsistence; and thinking in 
their obstinacy, that it was a much pleasanter 
life than soldiering. Their watch-fires might be 
seen on every mountain, ridge, and peak, far 
and near; and whenever the man-catchers went 
after them, they used to resist by rolling dawn 
large stones and rocks on their assailants,—an 
effective mode of warfare, but by no means 
pleasant to the storming party, who could not 
retaliate. For four months this continued, dur- 
ing all which time I was living under the 
bushes; and then a crisis was brought about by 
a ruse de guerre. In the province where I re- 
sided, the peasantry, at least the unmarried 
ones—every pater-familias being exempt from 
the impress—the peasantry had not attended 
mass for a long period, and the priesthood he- 
came seriously alarmed for the safety of their 
plebeian souls, with possibly also a slight anxiety 
on account of the growing unhealthy condition 
of their own most patrician pockets; wherefore 
they applied to the governor, requesting free 
leave for the peasantry to attend mass on the 
following Sunday, without molestation from the 
man-catchers of the impress service. The wor- 
thy governor, after due deliberation on the mat. 
ter, acceded to the request of the soul-savers, and 
in consequence, the churches in the great square 
of the chief town of the province were thronged 
with large congregations. Mass being ended, 
they turned to depart, but all the avenues were 
blocked with troops, and a glorious scene of 
man-catching took place. Some six hundred 
being selected, the rest were permitted to depart ; 
and the Volunteers, as they fucetiously phrased 
them, pleaded the promise of the governor, 
which had induced them to attend mass. “Go 
along, ye knaves,” replied the man in authority, 
“I promised only that ye should come to mass 
unmolested, I said nothing of your return; therc- 
fore, my promise is unbroken.” And all the 
people of “ high respectability” decided, that the 
governor was a shrewd politician, more especially 
as it was a case never likely to apply to. them- 
selves. The Volunteers. were forthwith driven 
to the sea-port, in charge of some cavalry, and 
any existing rebellious spirit was stilled by the 
application of sea-sickness,on board the vesscls 
to which they were consigned. They sub:e 
quently sailed for Chiloe, in company with other 
troops, and, strange to say, xe > took the island 
from the Spaniards. Verily, the poor people 
were of a docile race. Pity is it, that they are 
not better guided; but even as the Spanish race 
has sown, so must their colonial descendanis 





reap, till experience shall dictate the necessity af 
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varying the seed. Democritus might find much | 
food for laughter, amongst the soi-disant repub- 
lics, in beholding with what solemn gravity their 
wise men watch, in the expectation of reaping 
figs from thistles. 


From the Athenwum. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S RETURN TO 
ENGLAND. 


Caance is abroad, and tumult :—ancient 
thrones 
Shake on their pedestals—distrust and fear 
Broodo’er the dwellings of those haughty ones 
Whose names were late a tower of strength, 
we hear 
Rumours of battle from afar,—the ear 
With ghastly tales of pestilence runs o’er ; 
And dauntless hearts grow dull that never 
sunk before. 


We live not in the easy plenteous day 
Of seed-time hope and harvest merriment ; 

The hind no longer to some rustic lay 
Whetteth his sythe—but sadly doth lament 
Bright years gone by—or plods along, intent 
On care and want to come ;—in every field 
Sadness hath silenced song ;—-the lover's lip 
is sealed, 


We hear of heavy thin the mighty fall,— 
And none rise up to fill their vacant seat : 
The tomb those great magicians doth enthral 
a held the world of hearts beneath their 
eet— 

The Bard whose music made our pulses 
beat 
Even-as he will’'d—the Prophet and the Sage 
Rests by his princely friend—the giant of his 

e! 


We heat of heavy things—there went one 


Whoge spells ten thousand thousand hearts 
obeyed— 

We thought th’ inclement breezes of the north 
Too boisterous for a flame about to fade : 
And to the spirit of the south we prayed 

With genial airs to nurse its waning fire, 

Nor let its precious light in her warm breast 

expire. 


The summer brings him back—ah! woeful 


’ 
When "ihe tired wanderer finds his native 
shore, 

Not with the buoyant step, the promise gay 
Of active health to gladden us once more— 
Lies not life’s secret in his treasur'd lore?— 

Vain ae tew vain !—a cloud of boding 

ears 


Sinks-on the anxious heart, and loads the eyes 
with tears. 
Masthe too go? Come, sit we by his gate 


To catch the tidings of the passing hour,— 


Is there not yet retrieval left to Fate ? 
Is there not Hope, unalienable dower 
That clings to Life? Hath mind divine no 
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For him who bears it, to increase the 
Of few and changeful years allotted unto man? 


Thou seek’st too much—and yet, that spark 
from Heaven, ' 
That mind divine, itself shall never die ! 
Lo! on the earth it shall survive—the leayen 
Of future triumphs over worlds that lie 
In the gross darkness of the sealed eye. 
Years pass—it spreads—it breathes—it burns, 
—and light 
Breaks out where was but mist—and know- 
ledge springs from night. 


Then hold thy hope—though they must go— 
whose songs 
We hung upon like oracles—the seed 
ls sown among the world’s unheeded throngs, 
From which the Tree of Life shall yet pro- 


ceed, 
Whose fruit is lofty thought, and noble deed, 
It shall increase—shall flourish—bright and 
brave, 
Albeit its Planter’s hand lie wither’d in the 
grave. 





Erom the Metropolitan. 
“T REMEMBER THY VOICE.” 


I remember thy voice—when brightly 
The sunbeams around me lie, 
When the glorious day hath gladden’d 
The face of the laughing sky. 
When the midnight winds are sighing 
With a faint and wailing sound, 
And the city with its murmur 
Lies dark and silent round. 
When the lamps are dimly twinkling 
In their cold and far array, 
And toil, and care, and anguish, 
Lie hush'd until the day, 

I remember thy voice. 


I remember thy voice—when harshly 
Some other hath learn’d to chide, 
And cold words are vainly uttered, 
While my thoughts are wandering wide. 
And, O! when the tones are gentle, 
From a kindly heart and eye, 
I dream of thy words of fondness, 
And weep for the days gone by. 
In the glittering blaze of splendour, 
In the midst of the heartless crowd, 
Amid shouts, and music, and laughter, 
Amid murmurs confused and loud, 

I remember thy voice. 


I remember thy voice—when sadly 

I sit in the evenings alone, 

Or when lips beloved have spoken 
With something of thy tone. 

When the rich warm breath of summer 
Hath rippled the silent wave, ' 
And the scent of some lone wild flower- 
Brings dreams of thine early grave. 

In the dark and dreary winter, 

When the snow shower falleth light, 
And ry talk of the year departed 
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1 remember thy voice—the future 
May come with its smiles and tears, 
And the past with its gloomy sorrow 
May be hidden by sunny years. 

The power of grief may weaken, 

As it doth—in the hearts of men, 
And the thoughts that are now so bitter, 
May come faintly to me then. 

O then will thy deep tones vanish ! 
Will that sound from my soul depart. 
I remember thy voice—the echo 

Is wringing my inmost heart. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
CUVIER AND HIS CABINET. 


Dip you ever visit the Museum of Natural 
History in the Jardin des Plantes? Did you 
ever see collection so complete? And this not 
only in snakes and crocodiles, the monster of the 
forest and the deep, azd all the stuffed prodigies 
of the bestial world, for what to me appeared far 
more curious, were the specimens of animated 
nature—of man. Methinks we do not care 
egough to preserve the varieties of that species, 
so full of physical variety. Painters, indeed, do 
much in this respect, and might do more: it is 
their office. But the rogues alter truth; they 
must either idolize or caricature. Their 
sketches do not give the real thing. 

For instance, of what interest and importance 
itis to behold, or be acquainted with the French, 
such as they were in the last century, under the 
different forms of powdered Marquis and cropped 
revolutionarian. Can a picture give you an idea 
of either? Certainly not. Nor can Paris itself, 
if you frequent its common or its modish haunts. 
But hie eastward, to the Faubourg St. Antoine; 
go to bask in the afternoon sun that warms the 
alleys of the Jardin des Plantes, and you will 
behold all these antique specimens of the insect, 
—man. They seem really as if they had just 
emerged from the cabinet of a natural philoso- 
pher. Nowhere are to be seen so many varieties 
of age in man, from the somewhat wealthy pig- 
tailed noble in his buckles and douillette, to the 
humble but haler veteran in drab, so lavish in 
the use of his only luxury, snuff. 

Nor are the younger specimens of the French 
species less interesting; the self-complacent ex- 
pression of the Parisian’s countenance, proud of 
his garden and its wonders, contrasted with the 
astounded and admiring look of the provincial, 
who is stultified with wonder. Then the glee of 
the children, and the attention paid to them— 
one of the most amiable and universal traits of] 
the French character being fondness for infancy 
—the peculiar neatness and chatter of the bonnes, 
the good, the almost genteel behaviour of 
all, supply one with many pleasing reflections. 

There cannot, in short, be a more charming 
avenue to the temple of science. But the guide- 
book, or his passport, will have introduced the 
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duce him to the high priest of the temple, the 
great Cuvier. And here let not squeamishness 
be shocked. I am not about to penetrate his 
saloon, nor reveal, after the favour of an invita- 
tion, the mysteries of his soirees. I respect 
civilized life and its rules too much to commit 
such a decided misdemeanour. But I may be 
allowed, methinks, to describe the person of the 
great naturalist, when his public lectures-might 
have procured me the facilities or to penetrate, 
as any student may do, into the cabinet which 
he occupies as professor. 

This is a long room at the top of the building, 
so chosen to have the light from above. It is 
fitted up precisely like a tent, which gives a 
pleasing effect to a ceiling that naturally follows 
the obliquity of the roof in which it is. This 
might furnish an idea to luxury in a 
But here is no, luxury except that of affected 
rudeness: every thing is of the plainest kind, 
just what befits science. No rose-wood or buhl, 
not even mahogany. A pupitré, or desk, of deal 
painted black, high enough to keep the student 
half sitting half standing, occupies the space be- 
neath one of the skylights. From over this ap- 
pears a large pale immensity of face, and such a 
forehead as Spurzheim might adore. ‘The eyes, 
however, are singularly inexpressivé. There is 
no sparkle, no glitter in that mind. Its peculiarity 
consists in the immensity and the store of the 
intellectual mansions,—I should add, in its in- 
ternal order, for what is abundance without 
arrangement. Cuvier’s head is enormous: so is 
his neck ; the circumference of its envelope might 
equal that of a well-grown tree. ‘This gives him 
a singular awkwardness of gait, the nether man 
being obliged to make mighty and unequal ef- 
forts to carry the weight of the upper or intel- 
lectual ditto. 

It is impossible not to recur to the extreme 
singularity and simplicity of his cabinet. Ina 
corresponding place, beneath another light, 
stands a table, aqually fenced in by screens, as 
the pupitré ef the professor. There sit his two. 
acolytes, dissecting, putting the bones and parts 
of animal mechanism together, or else taking 
them asunder, with precisely the same aid of 
glass and intentness as watchmakers employ. 
Behind them isa huge, rude stove, which an old, 
sturdy, and silent domestic is feeding with logs. 
Opposite to it extends a sofa, but not for fair or 
scientific visitors. The skeleton of a young 
whale occupies all of it that books do not encum- 
ber. In every direction lie relics ofall that is 
least perishable in life, at least in physlcal life, 
Curious specimens of the animal kingdom from 
distant parts of the world, from Thibet and the 
Andes, and the great deep. Here are the cetace- 
ous and the mammifer side by side ; the enormous 
charpente, the carpentry, as the French express 
it, of the mammoth, contrasted with some speci- 
men equally curious in the diminutive. It was the 
opening scene of Faustus realized, did but the 
spirits of earth and air appear to the aged phi. 








stranger here already. My purpose is to intro- 





losopher. 
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Alas! whilst I write, the tidings come that he; retired (if the Jardins des Plantes, and all the 
has gone to join them. Cuvier is no more, and | society of Paris, may be called retirement) to his 
his departure has left a gap in science that cen-| fossil bones and geological discoveries, the latter 
turies may not fill up. How death hath been|the most sublime and striking that he produced, 


prone of late to level his scythe at the lords of] 
intellect. In science alone, how quick and great 
have been our losses: Wollaston,and Davy, and 
Young, carried off in a single year. Whilst 
France loses almost at once Champollion and 
Cuvier. I little thought on commencing this 
sketch of the great natural philosopher, that a 
few days would convert it into an article of ne- 
c ; 

Cuvier was born in 1769, that great year for 
giving birth to genius, at Montbeliard, in the 
south-east of France, near the Jura. His father 
was an officer in a Swiss regiment, and destined 
his son to his own profession. But young 
Cuvier was too studious, and too successful in 
his class to be diverted from learning. He re- 
solved to go into the church. The little county 
of Montbeliard, though now a part of the French 
territory, was then more German than French. 


The Bourbons, for all their high monarchicals, 
soon perceived the utter incapacity of the old 
noble and emigrant party. ‘They were compelled 
to have recourse to that host of capacités that 
Napoleon had developed and cherished. Cuvier, 
never very marked in his political opinion, wag 
amongst the most useful, and he became again 
state counsellor, royal commissary, and burdened 
with political functions. He was the atlas of the 
Conseil d’ Etat, or privy council, and to those 
who knew him it was inconceivable how he 
could get through the various and gigantic tasks 
committed tohim. Like many great characters, 
his itch and inclination were for these pursuits, 
in which there was most name and least honour, 
Thus he took more pride in his counsellor’s robe, 
than in his professor’s seat. In the last year of 
his life, Louis Philippe appointed him a peer: he 
had been but a nominal baron previously. This 


It belonged to Wirtemberg, aad Stuttgard, not} new function of the aristocratic legislator pleased 


Paris, was its metropolis. This circumstance 


him vastly; so much so, that he abandoned the 


had considerable and fortunate influence upon |all important occupation of completing his philo. 
Cuvier, since, making him both German and|sophical discoveries, for the vain honour of sitting 
French, it early communicated to him that/and debating in the House of Peers. And this 
largeness and universality in his scientific views,|was the thought of remorse that tormented him 
which he might have wanted had he belonged | at his death. 


exclusively to either country. He went from 


I must profess myself no naturalist, and there- 


Montbeliard to the university of Stuttgard, where|fore quite unable to appreciate the worth of 


Schiller happened to be his fellow student. And | Cuvier in his discoveries; but the facts and prin- 
here he gave himself up principally to the study|ciples which he established in geology, and in 


of natural 


From the university he went/the ante-deluvian history of the earth, are such 


as tutor to a noble family of Normandy, where|as to meet the intelligence, and command the 
the seacoast, seen by him for the first time,| admiration of the most unscientific reader. To 
attracted all his curiosity and attention as a nat-|Cuvicr we owe the final blow given to cosmogo- 
uralist. It was some discoveries made here,|nies and absurd theories. Through Cuvier we 
some improvements in the classification, I be-|now have in idea the beginning of the world cra- 
lieve, of the worm tribe, that set him in corres-|dled at once in poesy and truth; we dissect its 


pondence with Mr. 


Geoffroy, St. Hilaire, and| layers, and are made acquainted with at least 


from this step his advance to the foremost rank} its animal inhabitants. Cuvier’s theory is har- 


in science was progressive. 


He obtained the|monious with the account of the Bible; and in 


chair of comparative anatomy, and showed him-|this respect he stands alone amongst the entire 


self as eloquent an expounder, as an acute dis-| scientific herd of France. 
lecture at the Sorbonne, in the College de France, 


coverer of knowledge. 


Indeed, in his last 


The grandeur and lucidity of his views and|Cuvier gave a formal challenge to the Volney 


lectures attracted peculiarly the admiration of] school, and received no answer. 
“That man,” said he,“must be a|ber in one of these lectures, his announcing, that 
Cuvier was nominated| if we take the heaps, formed either at the feet of 


Napoleon. 
good administrator.” 


I well remem- 


minister of puplic instruction; how could there} mountains, by the wearing away at the top, or 
have been chosen one more suitable to Napo-|on the shore, by the daily carriage of the tide, 
leon’s ideas of education, which, we need not say,/and admeasure them by their rate of progress, 
went to make all men arithmeticians and engi-| we shall find them commence about the period 
neers, rather than generally informed and letter-|assigned to the cessation of the flood. A 
ed. The “ reports” drawn up by Cuvier were the| murmur of approbation from the young, of dis- 
very models of their valuable sources of infor-|sent from the old, metthe remark. But it ex- 


mation. 


cited no discussion. "Tis a pity that Cuvier 


Fortunately for his greatness, nevertheless,|would not allow, at least not latterly, these lec- 


Cuvier was restored exclusively to science in|tures of his to be published. And unless some, 


1816. His being a protestant alone was, in the| kind unfaithful friend have preserved the import 
eyes of the dominant party, a crime only equalled | of his papers, they will be lost to the world. 





by his having been a Buonapartist, Cuvier 
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~ “Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Correspon- 





‘ Erom the Edinburgh Review. 


dence of James Currie, M.D. F.RS. Edited 
by his Son, William Wallace Currie. 2 vols. 8vo. 


London: 1831. 
Dr. Currie was born in Annandale, where 
his father was minister, in 1756. In conse- 
of promises, none of which appear after- 
wards to have been performed, he went out at 
the age of fifteen to Cabin Point, Virginia, ap- 
ice to a merchant, who had been a pupil of 
his father. His father died when he was eigh- 
teen, and left a large family of daughters ill-pro- 
vided; in favour of whom young Currie instant- 
ly wrote home to renounce his patrimony. The 
troubles in America broke out about the same 
time. As the disturbances increased, they soon 
made his residence there worse than useless; 
and his attachment to his native country began 
to make it dangerous. After two years of sus- 
pense, irritation, and indignity, he was too hap- 
py to return home himself, which he had some 
difficulty in doing. In this manner, he found 
himself, at twenty, under the necessity of begin- 
ning the world afresh. He immediately fixed 
upon medicine, which had been his original des- 
tination. Setting resolutely to work as a stu- 
dent at Edinburgh, his ardour was kept up 
through the severe privations of hard study and 
rigid economy, next to his own spirit, by the flat- 
tering notice of Dr. Cullen. By the time he was 
twenty-six, he had in point of education, redeemed 
the years, which in his case, indeed were by 
no means thrown away, considering the effect 
which they had upon his character. In his anx- 
iety to relieve his friends from all charge on his 
account, his first object, on entering upon prac- 
tice, was an army appointment ina medical staff 
then forming in Jamaica. Disappointed in this 
expectation, he looked round to take his chance 
for what is called an opening at home. Acci- 
dental circumstances, as fortunate for the place 
as for himself, led him to seat himself at Liver- 
pool, without being at the time acquainted with 
asingle individual. He came there in 1780, and 
resided in it with short absences, till 1805; that 
is, till the illness which speedily terminated in 
his death. His persevering industry, varied ac- 
complishments, and fearless humanity, stood him 
instead of letters of introduction. He became 
in time the Dissenters’ Physician; and his name 
(there could be no higher compliment) became, 
whenever Liverpool was mentioned, linked with 
that of Mr. Roscoe. Their co-operation ended 
only with his life. ‘The memory of that honour- 
able union, in which they were for twenty years 
and more, the spirit of the place, first and last— 
the alpha and omega—in every undertaking of 
literature, charity, and public principle, will long 

survive. 

There must be something particularly huma- 
nizing in the study and practice of medicine. 
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ligion, and for that every day benevolence which 
turns out in all weathers, and answers to all 
claims. In almost every town: throughout the 
kingdom, the physician is the person in whom 
the stranger, if a scholar, would have the best 
chance of finding a congenial companion for the 
evening; or, in case he came on an errand of 
philanthropy, would be most likely to meet with 
the compassion and encouragement of an ally. 
Unfortunately, few situations are more precarious 
and more subject to caprice. The first sitting 
down of a young physician at a strange place 
must be very trying. ‘The criticisms and specu- 
lations upon the new-comer,—the ennui of soli- 
tary walks, the fatal consequences of unpopular 
peculiarities and supposed opinions, the sense of 
desolation before one understands others or is un- 
derstood one’s self, the misery of the attentions 
of stupid pedple,the wretched list of petty etiquettes 
and jealousies, the forms to be endured, the arts 
to be submitted to, and last, but not least, the ob- 
stinacy with which the old established A®scula- 
pius lingers on, and wears out his successor un- 
der that hope deferred which makes the heart 
sick, in the absence of all other sickness ;—all 
these ought to have been described for us by 
Crabbe. A doctor’s first patient should be as in- 
teresting as a “barrister’s first brief,’ and might 
easily be made much moreso. Dr. Currie’s pro- 
bation seems to have been of a mitigated and of 
a manly sort. Besides, he had already been bro- 
ken in, by a severe rough-rider, to the exigen- 
cies of life. After having served a commercial 
apprenticeship in Virginia, and been kicked about 
with a most republican contempt for forms (even 
those of justice) at the opening of the American 
Revolution, the difficulties and discipline of his 
new career could not seriously alarm him. He 
began by sacrificing to the graces of the place ; 
and in order to make himself known, paid cheer- 
fully the necessary penalties; and became (such 
in that day was the classical Liverpool of Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Huskisson) a member of two 
card-clubs, and a bowling-club. In his second 
year, a prudent and happy marriage extended 
his personal connexions. By assiduous labour 
in his profession, he took care to counteract the 
suspicion of ignorance in, or indifference about 
it;—a suspicion which is, in every profession, 
the inevitable consequence of other attainments 
and pursuits. One thing he neither did, nor 
could have done ;—seek for favour by. compro- 
mising the integrity of his mind. Making the 
most charitable constructions for the prejudices 
of others, he felt the duty, and therefore insisted 
on the right, (according to his own discretion, as 
to time, place, and manner,) of attempting frank- 
ly to remove them. ‘Thrown upon evil times 
and evil tongues, he was never intimidated by 
professional considerations from honestly avow- 
ing his opinions, however invidious the occasion, 
and at whateverrisk. He trusted to his charac- 
ter for living down calumnies; and so it did. 





No profession is so distinguished for its taste in 
general literature, for liberality in matters of re- 


But, had the event been otherwise, and had he 
suffered for thinking better of his countrymen 


. 
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than they deserved, the fountain at which he had 
drunk in his love of liberty and truth, was not 
of the sort which dries up in the season when 
the need for it is most severe. 

Almost every chance for naturalness is de- 
stroyed by the mere act of sitting for one’s 
picture. The chance is not improved by sitting 
to one’s self—generally the most improper artist 
we could choose for such a purpose. The chief 
advantage of such an operation is, that it will 


Life and Writings of Dr, Currie. 
whatever time, or labour, or health, it 


quire. Always vibrating on the 

hereditary consumption of which ‘he died, 
life might have challenged the apology of 

a long disease. Nobody could have candied 
the fairness of the excuse. But his energy kept 
him up; and he contrived always to put on, as 
it were, the additional steam necessary for the 
occasion. The detail, day by day, of an exten. 
sive practice, was in his case, 


make tolerably sure of preserving our manner-|different from a string of gossiping calls ten 
isms and conceits. Autobiography can present/easy carriage. In the ordinary avocations of 
us with a natural likeness, only when it fortu-/his profession, he had to ride the country round, 


nately takes the unconscious form of familiar 


For a considerable period, the fatigue exhausted 


correspondence. The second of the volumes|him so, that, in order not to fall asleep the mo- 
before us consists of letters upon a great variety of|ment he got upon his sofa he was obliged regu. 


subjects ; most agreeably written, and containing | larly to dose himself with coffee. Between Qc- 


just the kind of picture we desire. ‘They show |tober and May, in one year, we find him losing 


a great constitutional tenderness of isposition in 
their writer. 


sensitiveness which appears to have raised in his|of giving in. 


200 ounces of blood by venesection, and 


It amounted in him as a boy to a|twelve ounces of digitalis. Yet he never thought 


Then comes a stirring question 


family the apprehension that he was ‘ too senti-|of public interest, which wants to be clearly and 


mental to be clever.’ He early resolved to con- 
vince them of their mistake, and kept his word. 
The two last years of his residence in America, 


powerfully put forward: he not only borrows for 
the purpose from his jaded night, but steals the 
whole of it. Under circumstances in which 


and the necessity of acting on his own entire |few persons would have added to their cares by 
responsibility in such a crisis, made a man of|the responsibility of superintending the proof 


him at once; and that, too, a man of decision. 


sheets of a pamphlet,—from an admiration for 


Put betimes on his mettle, he learned his power;|the genius of Burns, and from a generous de. 
and the success with which he extricated him-|sire to assist the family, he became, at their 
self gave him confidence. His nature would earnest request, the biographer of the poet, and 
never have condescended to push, any more|editor of his works;—a painful, and, at last, 


than crawl; but the early warfare and scramble |probably a thankless office. 


For the alacrity 


in which he had been engaged, enabled him,|with which he answered the calls of private 


without the sense or appearance of effort, to take | friendship, he suffered more severely. 


He was 


and keep his place. Hence came that contrast|just beginning to feel his way at Liverpool, 
of opposite tendencies, which so seldom mect|when the exposure and anxiety of an attendance 


together; but which, when duly reconciled, add 


on his friend, Dr. Bell of Manchester, brought 


a hundred-fold to the strength and beauty of|on an attack of consumption, which compelled 


each other. 


A more frequent interchange be-|him to go to Clifton for a time, and from which 


tween the exclusive qualities of private and|he very narrowly escaped. A similar attendance 


public life would be to the benefit of both. 


In-|on Dr. Percival brought on the illness of which 


dulgent fathers of families often make very bad|he died. When the circumstances of the broken 
public men; and incorruptible politicians are}health and unrelenting engagements, under 


sometimes not over amiable at home. 


Human | which, as under a harrow, Dr. Currie laboured, 


nature is not really driven to take its choice of|are duly weighed, it is impossible to admire too 
these alternatives. Examples exist as in the;highly the pertinacity of purpose, and the 


case of Dr. Currie, which establish the possibility |“ courage never to submit and yield,” which are 
of combining the severe with the gentle virtues|so strongly marked in his defiance of bodily 
—as also a contemplative turn of mind with a|disease, and of that moral languor, so often the 


capacity for, and a pleasure in, affairs. 


worst part of it. ‘The whole of his life was “ the 


Nothing is more striking than the heart which | good fight,’ which he fought and won as from a 


Dr. Currie put into, and kept paramount over | litter. 
Whilst idleness can yield nothing |as he himself expressed it, “like the camel in 


his busy life. 


He died at last, as he had foreseen, and 


but weeds, constant occupation may be said to|the wilderness, with his burden on his back.” 
leave few of its drudges ‘leisure to be good.’| What might not a man have accomplished, with 


Restlessness of temperament and fever of busi-!command of means, and in the vigour 


of health, 


ness become in some persons a disease. Carried|who by mere strength of will, and resoluteness 
beyond a certain point, they seem practically to|of horsemanship, brought up so gallantly to the 


be dangerous to principle, and incompatible with 


post, a steed which, in most other hands, must 


any exercise and consciousness of the affections.| have broken down in the middle of the course, 
The feelings of Dr. Currie were too deeply|or would probably never at all have started? 


mixed up with all he did, and all he was, to leave | Valetudinarianism is 


so degrading, 


him liable to such a risk. No emergency ever |that thus to rob sickness of ite ding end sitenp 
found him unable or unwilling to devote to it!is among the greatest of all triumphs. There 
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oe Taf) out of the life of Dr. Currie. 

The affectionateness of his nature left a very 
fsyourable impression of his early advantages 
upon his mind. “In my father’s house (he says) 
wehad very good society: after a pretty exten- 
sive acquaintance with the world, I scarcely 
found any domestic circle better calculated to 
taltivate the affections, and not many where the 

of the understanding had fairer play.” 

He always acknowledged, with unbounded gra- 
titude, their especial obligation to an excellent 
imen of a maiden aunt. These lay sisters 

of charity are the comfort and salvation of so 
families, that every home appears to us im- 
which has not the good fortune to have 

oe of them appended to it. On the whole, how- 
eer, his early instruction was but summary. 
The subjects to which the important years of his 
iceship in a Virginia store must have 

been devoted, would not connect very happily 
with intellectual improvement. His general at- 
tainments, therefore, have in a great measure the 
merit of self-education, under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. He became a great proficient in 
many branches of knowledge; such as history, 
morals, metaphysics, and political economy. He 
also made himself an excellent classical scholar 
in the Latin and English languages; and ac- 
quired a degree of literary taste, as well as a 
power of style, very uncommon in one who had 


not the advantages of a regular education. Of 


these accomplishments, his “ Jasper Wilson,” 
and “ Life of Burns,” (both of which were writ- 
ten very hastily, and amidst the hourly demands 
of professional avocations,) are striking proofs. 
The return which, in some form or other, every 
intelligent practitioner is to make towards the 
honour and advancement of the art by which he 
lives, he paid in several ingenious publications ; 
especially in his Ayes Reports,” on the use 
ofepld ablution in the early stages of fever. His 
powers of convers:tion, his enlarged views, and 
general acquaintance with all that was passing 
in the literary, scientific, and political world, 
were put in constant requisition. It is not only 
since its rail-road that Liverpool has been an ob- 
ject of great interest and curiosity. Nobody 
could be better qualified to do, or more prompt 
in doing, the honours of the place to all liberal 
and well-informed strangers. He was thus ren- 
dered personally known to a considerable extent, 
independently of his provincial celebrity; and 
he may be said to have, to a very unusual de- 
gree, engrafted on a private station the character 
and duties of public life. 

When a man’s services are in his daily ha- 
bits, their importance is weakened by selecting 
for specific mention and approbation any colla- 
teral incidents; since, even if they should ap- 
pear more curious end piquant, they are, after 
all, only side dishes. To write a clever Report 
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on an infirmary or asylum, or, after five years’ 
opposition, to carry through, by the votes of the 
“honest democracy” of the parish, the establish- 
ment of a fever hospital, can be no peculiar me- 
rit. That, shortly after his arrival, he revived 
the “ Literary Society” at Liverpool; that he be- 
came a member of the “ Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society ;” that he co-operated 
with Mr. Roscoe in founding the “ Atheneum, 
and Botanic Garden,” and in making the “ Li- 
verpool Press” classically known in England, 
will convey a very imperfect notion of the state 
in which they found the literary cultivation of 
Liverpool, and of the degree of credit they are 
entitled to for the state in which they left it— 
Dr. Currie writes, in 1789, how heartily he was 
sick at times, “of its pounds, shillings, and 
pence society ;” and used to mention how his 
heart had warmed towards the person from whose 
lips he first heard there the phenomenon of a line 
of Shakspeare. 

We were struck by one of the occasions on 
which his pen was put in requisition. It is con- 
clusive of the impression which the general abi- 
lity of their doctor had by this time made upon 
his townsmen. In 1792, the merchants of Li- 
verpool deputed him to draw up resolutions and 
a petition for opening the trade to India. The 
statement was thought sufficiently important to 
be republished in 1812. In 1803, a task still 
more flattering was proposed to him, that of com- 
manding a corps of volunteers. His health and 
practice obliged him in this case to decline. All 
this, however, to a spirited and able person, was 
comparatively straight sailing. Other members 
of the medical profession, distinguished as it is 
beyond any other for its liberal temper and ge- 
neral information, may have done as much. But 
the qualities for which Dr. Currie was chiefly re- 
markable, were those seldom practised; and in- 
deed not much called for or expected in medical 
life—political courage and independence. These 
are virtues indeed of the highest order; and they 
derived in the present instance a peculiar lustre 
from the circumstances of the times. Dr. Cur- 
rie lived at a place and in a period when they 
were above all praise. ‘Two or three of the most 
solemn of human subjects became matters of 
daily discussion around him, and of intense na- 
tional anxiety. Immense interests were at stake; 
boundless passions were let loose. It was im- 
possible for any intelligent man to be really neu- 
ter: but to many it must be ruin to speak what 
they might believe to be the words of trath— 
Shrinking from terms like these, mere good sort 
of people withdraw into retirement, or remain to 
swell the crowd. Mere talent stays to excite or 
to betray. What is wanted at such a crisis— 
but what it is so difficult to find in it—is the ex- 
ample of a man, who to acknowledged goodness 
and talents unites unbending principle ;—who, 
although threatened with destitution and con- 
tumely of every kind, unless he will desist or 
turn aside, consecrates for the more arduous path 





of civil duty, the watchword which Cesar and 
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Cesar’s followers have made familiar in the path 
“It is necessary 


of a much more tinsel glory :— 
for me to go; it is not necessary for me to live.” 


Somewhere about the year 1787, Englishmen 
seem to have asked themselves seriously for the 


first time, whether it was a Christian or a human 
thing to buy their fellow-creatures like cattle, and 
to use them worse. It was a startling question 


to the town of Liverpool, the principal part of 


whose means were invested in that long-esta- 
blished traffic. It was one in which an evasive 
or neutral anstver might have borne the varnish 
of an excuse, from men, dependent as were Mr. 
Roscoe and Dr. Currie, on public opinion by their | 
professions, and whose children’s bread might | 
turn on their reply. 


juror’s verdict of guilty. ‘They put themselves 


in the front rank,—the avowed advocates of abo- | 
lition ; and were the prominent supporters of pe- | 


titions prepared for that object in the very mart 
and head-quarters of the slave trade. ‘The ine- 
vitable unpopularity of such a course was soon 
afterwards aggravated, according to the ordinary 
tactics of self-interest when in danger, by politi- 
cal imputations. “'The merchants engaged in the 
trade uniformly combined their own cause with 
that of established government: and represented 
the abolitionists as the same class of men with 
the Jacobins of France.” Whilst Dr. Currie was 
not deterred by these or similar apprehensions 
from doing justice to the negro, it is an instance 
of (what the violence even of philanthropical po- 
lemics obliges us to consider as) a more than 
usual self-command, that he would not allow him- 
self to be provoked to retaliate their injustice 
upon his opponents. On the contrary, he was 
deeply touched with the fearfulness of the dilem- 
ma, in which parties, whose fortunes had been 
innocently or inconsiderately committed to the 
trade, found themselves on a sudden placed, by 
what in fact amounted to a new discovery in mo- 
rals. On this point, he came forward, earnestly 
and generously to bear witness in their behalf, 
against the indiscriminate censures of his more 
impetuous friends. He delighted in the enthu- 
siasm of the public, and hailed it “as by far the 
finest feature of the present age.” The claim 
to have a property in man, he felt to be a blas- 
phemy towards God. On the duty of denounc- 
ing the claim, and abolishing the property, no- 
body felt more strongly. But his candour pre- 
vented him from joining in a proscription which 
was not satisfied with taking away from indivi- 


They were, however, not | 
content with even honestly returning the mere | 
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ing precautions, under which our remedy must, 
in the latter instance, be applied. 

“TI seldom hear the justice or morality of the 
trade seriously defended. Very frequently, in. 
deed, it is asserted, that the condition of the ne. 
groes in the West Indies is happier and better 
than in their own country; and, therefore, that 
those transported to our sugar colonies can 
sustain no injury. Whence then, I have 
arises the waste of life in the West Indies, which 
occasions the necessity of so large a supply to 
keep up the number there; and whence the i in- 
jerease of life in Africa which affords this 
‘ply, w ithout the numbers there being diminished? 
This I have ever found an argumentum crucis, 
‘and I verily believe it unanswerable. Ten mil- 
lions of negroes have been carried across the 
‘ocean to support a population which, it is said, at 
| present does not amount to more than 800,000 
jsouls. ‘Ten families planted in those islands 300 
years ago, when the slave trade commenced— 
under the auspices of freedom and of nature, 
with the advantages of a fertile soil, and a cli. 
mate congenial to their constitutions, might by 
this time have produced a greater number. Who 
can doubt it? Within half this time, a handful 
of Englishmen have spread themselves over an 
immense continent—have converted a wilderness 
into a fertile country—have given battle to the 
most powerful people of Europe—and, through 
a sea of toils and troubles, have risen to the rank 
of thirteen independent states. The English 
were free men: the unhappy Africans gwere 
slaves.” 
| A question surrounded by so many passions is 
too much beyond the reach of argument. But 
the temper of personal charity with which Dr. 
Currie interceded for those whose practice he 
most condemned, must have prevented all animo- 
sity but what was absolutely unavoidable. It is 
too often forgotten how much the softening in- 
fluence of conciliation helps to keep open the way 
for conviction,—wherever and as long as the pos- 
sibility of it exists. 

“ When the advocates for the abolition of ne- 
gro slavery attack the general character of the 
merchants and planters concerned in it, they dis- 
cover an ignorance of human life; and they ad- 
vance out of their stronghold to take a ground, 
on which I am persuaded they will often be re- 
pulsed by their adversaries. It is a truth, that in 
those of my acquaintance who are and have been 
masters of Guineamen, a great majority are men 
of general fair character—that some of them are 





duals their property, without depriving them of men of considerable improvement of mind—and 


their character also. The following observations 
made in 1787, in a private letter to Mr. Wilber-, 


that I could point out amongst them more than 
one instance of uncommon integrity and kind- 


force, are as true, and almost as important in all ness of heart. The same may be said of the 
their bearings, as in the year when they were body of the merchants concerned in the slave 
written. For slavery is just as indefensible in | trade ; who are, some of them, men of liberal 
principle as the slave trade. The interests in; education and enlightened understandings; and 
it, and the particular excuses—as_ well those | for spirit and enterprise in commerce very much 
which are made by, as those which can be made | distinguished. Men of candour, whatever their 
for individuals—are in both instances about the opinions of this traffic may be, will see that this 
same. The only difference is in the accompany- fact is supported by reason and probability, when 
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@e combined influence of custom, education, 
qn interest is fully considered. A sailor is sel- 
dom a nice casuist. He takes a trip to Guinea, 
because the wages are good; and, if he live, 
rises perhaps first to be a mate, and afterwards 
4 master ; in this station a few voyages more en- 
able him to live at home, and to take shares in 
vessels commanded by younger adventurers. His 
children inherit his fortunc, his commerce, and 
his opinions of the slave trade: in which, per- 
haps, they are deeply engaged before they have 
ever heard that a doubt is entertained of its law- 
fulness.” 

It is a consolation to think, if men usually 
geem better than they are, that, nevertheless, in 
some of their worst proceedings, a good many 
of them are, after all, really better than they 


seem. 

{Here follows some account of the political 
life of Dr. Currie, which want of room and other 
reasons have induced us to omit: our readers 
are likely to take greater interest in the descrip- 
tion of the conclusive effect, which the perusal 
of Malthus’s “ Essay on Population” had upon 
one of his paticnts.—Ep. Mus.] 

“A gentleman of a liberal education had, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the times, indulged him- 
gelf some years ago in speculations on the im- 
provement of the human race and the perfecti- 
bility of man. By long, deep, and solitary medi- 
tation on these subjects, his mind became unset- 
tled and his reason gave way. He seemed to 


himself to want nothing but power to make man- 
kind happy, and at length he became convinced 


that he had a right to that power. The conse- 
quence of this rendered it necessary to confine 
him ; and about two years afterwards he was re- 
moved by his friends from the situation in which 
he was originally fixed, and placed under my 
care. At the time of which I speak he was be- 
come perfectly calm; he was on general subjects 
rational, and on every subject acute, but the ori- 
ginal hallucinations were as fixed as ever. In 
occasional discussions of his visionary projects, 
I had urged, of my own suggestion, the objec- 
tion that when men became so happy as he pro- 
posed to make them, they would increase too fast 
for the limits of the earth. He felt the force of 
this,and after much meditation, proposed a scheme 
for enlarging the surface of the globe, and the 
project of an act of Parliament for that purpose, 
ina letter addressed to Mr. Pitt, very well ex- 
pressed, and seriously meant, but which if pub- 
lished would appear satirical and ludicrous in a 
high degree. Having had occasion to mention 
his situation to his brother, a man of letters, he 


upon it. But he did not finish a single sentence, 

though he began many. He then sat down to 

cond perusal in a few days, not omitting a single 

word, but stopping at times, and apparently be- 

wildered. I now spoke to him, and introduced 

the subject, but he was sullen and impatient. 

He became very thoughtful, walked at a great 

pace in the airing ground, and stopped occasion- 

ally to write, if 1 may so speak, words, but more 

frequently numbers with a switch in the sand. 

These he obliterated asI approached him. This 

continued some days, and he appeared to grow 

less thoughtful; but his mind had taken a me- 

lancholy turn. One afternoon he retired into 

his room on the pretence of drowsiness. The 

keeper called him in a few hours, but he did not 

answer. He entered, and found the sleep he had 

fallen into was the sleep of death. He had ‘shuf- 

fled off this mortal coil.’ At the moment that I 

write this, his copy of Malthus is in my sight, 
and I cannot look at it but with extreme emotion. 
I have no doubt that he perceived sufficiently the 
force of Malthus’s argument, to see the wreck of 
all his castle-building, and that this produced the 
melancholy catastrophe.” 

Dr. Currie had paid much attention to insani- 
ty, and had intended to publish upon it. The 
following annecdote concerning Cowper, is men- 
tioned in a letter from Clifton to Mr. Roscoe. 
It is melancholy, as, alas! every thing must be, 
regarding the mental state of that most interest- 
ing of a not uninteresting family—the race of 
poets. They are the singing birds of our spe- 
cies—a class, by the way, which exists apart in 
men only and birds. What is the proportion of 
both that are in confinement ? 

“Johnny of Norfolk, alias the Rev. Dr. John- 
son, is a creature of extraordinary simplicity. 
He is not unlike Dalton the lecturer. He is, I 
believe, a man of great kindness and worth, and 
even of learning. We talked much of Cowper. 
The truth respecting that extraordinary genius 
is, that he was a lunatic of the melancholy kind, 
with occasional lucid intervals. Johnny said, 
that Cowper firmly believed that good and evil 
spirits haunted his couch every night, and that 
the influence of the last generally prevailed. 
For the last five years of his life a perpetual! 
gloom hung over him—he was never observed 
tosmile. I asked Johnny, whether he suspeeted 
the people about him of bad intentions (which 
seems to me the Shibboleth of insanity ?) and he 
said that he very often did. “For instance,” 
observed he, “he said there were two Johnnies ; 
one the real man, the other an evil spirit in his 


proposed that an experiment should be made of|shape; and when he came out of his room in 


putting Malthus’ Essay into his hands; to which 
I assented. It was given to him last autumn, 
and he read it with the utmost avidity and seem- 
ing attention. In my visits I did not mention 
the subject to him, but desired the keeper to watch 
him narrowly. After finishing the perusal, he 
got pen, ink, and paper, and sat down seemingly 


the morning, he used to look me full in the face, 
inquiringly, and turn off with a look of benevo- 
lence or of anguish as he thought me a man or 
a devil!” He had dreadful stomach complaints, 
and drank immense quantities of tea. He was 
indulged in every thing, even in his wildest 
imaginations. It would have been better if he 





with an intention to answer it, or to write notes 
Museum—Vol. XXI. 


had been regulated in all respects.” 
No. 122.—S 
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If the spirit of song does not appear to be 
ordinarily the spirit of happiness to its inspired 
possessors, it is nevertheless a glorious privilege 
to be the source of so much happiness to others. 
Poetry does all, and more, for man than wine 
has ever been said to do. It is the best and 
noblest of drams. It brightens his countenance 
and makes glad his heart. It gives him wings, 
and lifts him out of the dirt; and leads him into 
green valleys; and carries him up to high 
places, and shows him at his fect the earth and all 
its glories. The man read Homer as Homer 
ought to be read, who said, that every body 
afierwards looked to him to be a foot higher. 
What could Euripides mean, by complaining that 
poetry and music (a part, and the humblest part 
of it) were only used of old to make festivity 
more festive? What nurse makes half so smooth 
the bed of sickness? What moralist can so lay, 
as with a charm, the storm of human passions ? 
Or what companionship can better relieve the 
cares, and throw a purer grace and dignity over 
the retirement, of the statesman and the hero? 
The Marquis de Chastellux, travelling through 
North America, ‘staid one night only with Jef- 
ferson at Monticello. ‘They passed great part of 
it in pointing out to each other their favourite 
passages in Ossian; and their hearts grew warm 
in passing from breast to breast the high-souled 
melanchely of the Celtic bard. No wonder that 
Dr. Currie was pleased in contemplating this 


picture—the French noble, and the American 
democrat-leader, pledging at the foot of the 


Alleghany, in a cup of song from Morven. One 
of the last books which Fox took pleasure in, 
during his last illness, was Crabbe’s Poems. So 
much for statesmen. Now for a hero. It seems 
that General Wolfe kept his intention of attack- 
ing Quebee a profound secret. As they were 
dropping down the St. Lawrence, Professor Ro- 
bison, then a midshipman in command of an 
adjoining boat, overheard a gentleman repeating 
to him Gray’s Elegy. Wolfe’s remark upon it 
was their first notice, that the attack would take 
place next day. The remark was the noblest 
of its panegyrics, and one as honourable to the 
soldier as to the poet. “I would rather,” he 
said, “have been the author of that piece than 
beat the French to-morrow.” What a scene! 
cnd what a moment! [low splendid is the com- 
pliment paid by it to poetry! and how sweet the 
satisfaction to have diffused such intense enjoy- 
ment over the last evening that Wolfe was des- 
tined to enjoy! By the comparison we may 
judge of the enjoyment; for we know that the 
morrow’s victory was a thing which he was well 
content to purchase with his life. 

Dr. Currie had the true feeling of a poet. 
The enthusiasm with which “he had crooned, 
in his solitary journeyings,” over the ballads of 
the Bards of Scotland, well qualified him to be 
the historian of Burns, the greatest of them all. 
The correspondence, in the first of the present 
volumes, proves how reluctantly he undertook 
the office; what great persona] inconvenience he 
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credit or discredit of being. 


of Dr. Currie. 


underwent in the discharge of it ; the admiratiog 
for the poet, and compassion for his family, by 
which alone he was induced to listen to the 
plication; the singular good faith to the publie, 
and delicacy of feeling towards the individual, 
with which he approached the painful parts of 
the subject; and, lastly, the entire satisfaction 
which Dugald Stewart, Mr. Syme, Lord Wood- 
houselee, and Gilbert Burns, the brother, ex- 
pressed at the time with the execution. It is 
rather late, after Dr. Currie is in his grave, and 
when living evidence is perishing, to raise a ery 
of exaggeration and misrepresentation against 
his view of the indiscretions of his favourite 
minstrel ; and to expect that, in the teeth of such 
testimony, any counter impression can be made 
upon a reasonable mind. Dr. Currie had too 
much pride in tracing “the life and progress of 
this daring peasant,” to lift the veil from poor 
Burn’s infirmities, except with reluctance. and im 
sorrow. “ This part of the subject,” he observes, 
before he began his labours, “must be touched 
with great tenderness; but it must be tcuched, 
If his friends do not touch it, his enemies will. 
To speak my mind to you freely, it appears to 
me that his misfortunes arose chiefiy from his 
errors.” After publication, Dr. Currie was 
anxious about nothing so much as about the pru- 
dence and propriety of this part of his delinea- 
tion. His question is—* Have I touched the 
bard with a rough or a lenient hand?” and his 
own suspicion evidently leaned to the apprehen- 
sion, that, in case he had exposed himself to 
either imputation, it was to the last. “Ift 
have softened somewhat the deep shade of his 
errors, you will not find, I trust, that I have 
compromised the interests of virtue.” Surely 
society is entitled, on occasions like the life of 
Burns and Byron— if to any thing—to the truth; 
and to that most solemn of all warnings which 
the errors of genius convey. 

Dr. Currie was perhaps less exclusively na- 
tional than some of his countrymen have the 
Yet he had strong 
upon him those early domestic associations, out 
of which the love of country most naturally 
springs. A passion for scenery—the gratifica- 
tion from the arts and from the most favoured 
intellectual or social intercourse—the tradition- 
ary pride of great historical recollections—or 
even the glowing sense of political pre-eminence 
and rights, do not leave behind so permanent an 
impression. Whether the cause is in the cloth 
or in the dye, Scotch family impressions have 
the merit of standing the wear and tear of life 
better than those of almost any other country, 
and of seldom wearing out but withthe web into 
which they are engrained. Wilkie’s memory 
could scarcely furnish him with prettier scenes 
than the following sketches. The first is an 
invitation sent across the Atlantic to his Ameri 
can relative. 

“You are now almost a stranger in your 
native land. ‘Twenty-three years form a large 
portion of life ; and so Jong you have been absent 
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the heart as well as others of the head, (how 





from Britain, and suffering the scorching beams 
and the numbing colds of the atmosphere of 
inia. Do not you think you should relish a 
sight of your old friends, and of the scenes of 
infancy? About eighteen months ago I 
visited your father and mother; both, as our 
phrase is, rather frail, but preserving nearly the 
game appearance, and displaying the same kind 
hospitality as formerly. I was entertained in the 
far room where we used to sleep, and sat on the 
very same bed that held us together six-and- 
twenty years ago. The ideas were recalled to 
my mind as fresh as if they had happened yes- 
terday; and I could not but suppose I saw you 
lying under the clothes with your head bare, and 
a Jew’s harp in your mouth, playing your fa- 
vourite air. I joked with your mother about 
r old tricks, and drank drams with your 
father till we fell a-kissing each other, and we 
could have both cried heartily. I looked into 
Mean Water to see if there were any minnows, 
and there they lay under the banks just as when 
we left them.” 

The second was a cordial for that dear old 
maiden aunt, to whom his youth had owed so 
much; and the obligations to whom it was such 
apleasure to feel and to acknowledge. 

“I do not know any one that flatters me more 
agreeably than my good and kind aunt. I can 
declare to her, with great truth, that I am very 
sensible to her praise, and much gratified by an 
expression of her approbation. We are now 
very old acquaintance. We have seen many 
ehanges, and participated in many sorrows, and 
{hope the mutual sympathy and affection be- 
tween us will continue while we are sensible of 
pleasure or sorrow. * * * * * * * My obli- 
gations to you are now nearly of thirty-four 
years’ standing; and though they are not all 
fresh on my memory, yet many of them are; 
and instances of your kindness mingle them- 
selves with the earliest impressions that remain 
on my mind. I can remember that you gave 
me a halfpenny to put in the first breeches’ 
pocket I ever had. I can remember too, that 
once, when we were walking from Gretney to- 
gether, and a shower of rain came on, you took 
off your own scarlet cardinal, and put it round 
me, leaving yourself exposed. ‘Truth to say, I 
neither understood the kindness, nor received it 
as T ought. We had to come past Kirkpatrick 
school, and the boys were playing on the green, 
never minding the rain; and as we came by, 
they a’ cried oot, “ Ac! look at the little manny 
i’ the reed cardinal!” Oh! I was sadly morti- 
fied, and hard I struggled to get clear of the 
incumbrance; but, as I could not do this, I 
jumped into the burn as we crossed it, out of 
mere spite. It was many years before I saw 
this business in a proper light. Well, I hope, 
you will not deny any of this. If you do, I 
et send you twenty times more of the same 
i ” 
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comes it that there is no such English word as 
souvenirs?) that he should not love the country 
of his youthful home. It seems, however, be- 
cause, in his rational attachment, he did not love 
its faults, more indiscriminate idolaters were 
disposed to question the acceptableness of his 
worship. If Dr. Currie’s life had heen pro- 
longed, and he could revisit the Scotland of the 
present day, he would find that its national cha- 
racter has undergone in this respect a considera- 
ble change and marked improvement. It would 
be no longer necessary to qualify his praise by 
criticisms on its servile indifference in the cause 
of constitutional freedom, or its barbarous indif- 
ference to war, whether right or wrong. There 
can be no doubt but that under an improved 
form of representation, its political character 
will equally improve. 

“For my part, I assure you, I love Scotland 
dearly:—I like her green vales, her clear 
streams, her bleak mountains; as I travel north, 
I always watch the moment, and mark the spot 
(a little beyond Penrith,) where Burnswark 
rises above the English horizon, and presenting 
itself the first object in Scotland, recalls at the 
same time the idea of my native country, and of 
the scenes of my early life. Considering that I 
have lived but little in Scotland, and that I left 
it early, there is no man retains more of the par- 
tialities of a Scotchman than Ido. Men, whose 
connexions in infancy deserve and possessed a 
large portion of their affection, always, I ob- 
serve, love their country. But though I love 
my country and my countrymen, when I exa- 
mine their claims to esteem rationally, I am 
obliged to abate for the moment some part of my 
regard. Whatever,trouble an ambitious and un- 
principled statesman has with Englishmen, with 
Scotland he has little or no difficulty. You are 
always ready to give your confidence to the 
minister for the time being. You supported to 
aman the mad American war, and even now, 
(1794,) I am told, in spite of bloody. experience, 
you are toa'man supporters of this war, unex- 
ampled in the annals of Britain for expense, 
disgrace, and carnage.” 

We must conclude, and leave with the reader 
the agreeable task of looking through the cor- 
respondence for the evidence of those virtues 
and affections which made Dr. Currie as delight- 
ful in his family as he was admired and respected 
out of it. Such a person well deserved a place 
in the biographical annals of his country. He 
was as remarkable, as virtuous and as useful a 
man as we ever knew of in a private station. 
He loved truth intensely. It may be said of him 
as was said of Priestley—he followed truth, as a 
man who hawks follows his sport—at full speed, 
strait forward, looking only upward, and regard- 
less into what difficulties the chase may lead 
him. He loved literature for its own sake, and 
for its influence on the civilization and happiness 
of mankind. In its vineyard he laboured anx- 














It was impossible, with such recollections of 





iously and successfully ; desirous of extending its 
sphere, and of bringing it into closer contact 
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with the hearts and bosoms of men. His fellow- 
ereatures he loved with that true humanity, 
which begins indeed at home, but the circle of, 
which is not lost in ing; though it stops 
not until it has the whole world inclosed in it as 
kin. In their cause all labours and all sacri- 
fices were light. We have chiefly dwelt on the 
moral courage which, though his profession 
would have made neutrality in the eyes of most 
a duty and a merit, he uniformly volunteered in 
behalf of humanity and truth. The oceasions 
were in themselves important; but the value of 
such examples is not occasional ;—it is beyond 
all price, and is lasting as mankind. It has been 
a painful pre-eminence at times, to live a century 
too soon, even in science ;—to discover and main- 
tain unpopular truths, whether about chemistry 
or the stars. But to be beforehand with your 
age in political knowledge and intrepidity, im- 
plies always a far greater risk, and is, in this 
light, therefore, a far greater honour ; and shame 
be to the generations that come after, if in times 
when liberality of sentiment has ceased to be a 
transportable offence, they cherish not the me- 
mory of men, the fruits of whose perils and of 
whose virtues they enjoy ! 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH 
LORD BYRON, 


By the Countess of Blessington. 


“ Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


*,* Our readers will recollect those letters in the second 
volume of Moore’s Byron, addressed to Lady B—, which 
confer such additional value on that work. The whole of 
the journal, in which those letters, given by Lady B—— to 
Mr. Moore, were entered, (and ‘ibich journal was never 
shown to Mr. Moore, nor indeed till now confided to any 
one,) is in our hands, and will appear from time to time, 
in the New Monthly, till concluded. It is full of the most 
varied interest, and we believe that it will be found to con- 
vey at least as natural and unexaggerated an account of 
Lord Byron’s character as has yet m presented to the 

ublic. For the opinions on men and things professed by 
rd Byron, neither ourselves nor the narrator can, of 
course, be answerable. His character and his mind ought 
to be public property, and every sound judgment must al- 
low that we have no right to follow our inclination alone 
in the omission of passages that may hurt the vanity of in- 
dividuals. Papers of this sort are a trust not for individu- 
als—but for the public—if there is complaisance on the one 
hand, there is justice on the other: if it be desirable that 
Byron's real opinions should be known, we are not to stifle 
them because they are severe, or because they are errone- 
ous. As about no man was there more juggling mystifica- 
tion, so about no man ought there to be a plainer truth-tell- 
ing. To clip—to garble—to conceal his sentiments upon 
others—unless with almost religious caution—is in reality 
to disguise his character—and again to delude the world. 


Genoa, April 1st, 1823—Saw Lord Byron 
for the first time. The impression of the first 
few minutes disappointed me, as I had, both from 
the portraits and descriptions given, conceived a 
different idea of him. I had fancied him taller, 
with a more dignified and commanding air ; and 
1 looked in vain for the hero-looking sort of per- 
son with whom I had so long identified him in 





imagination. His appearance is, however, high. 


ly prepossessing ; his head 
the forehead open, high, and ; his eyes 
grey and full of expression, but one is vi 
larger than the other; the nose is large aa 
shaped, but, from being a little too thick, it looks 
better in profile than in front-face: his mouth ig 
the most remarkable feature in his face, the 
per lip of Grecian shortness, and the corners de. 
scending ; the lips full, and finely cut. In speak. 
ing, he shows his teeth very much, and they are 
white and even; but I observed that even in his 
smile—and he smiles frequently—there is some. 
thing of a scornful expression in his mouth that 
is evidently natural, and not, as many suppose, 
affected. This particularly struck me. His 
chin is large and well shaped, and finishes well 
the oval of his face. He is extremely thin, in. 
deed so much so that his figure has almost a boy. 
ish air; his face is peculiarly pale, but not the 
paleness of ill-health, as its character is that of 
fairness, the fairness of a dark-haired person— 
and his hair (which is getting rapidly grey) is of 
a very dark brown, and curls naturally: he uses 
a good deal of oil in it, which makes it look still 
darker. His countenance is full of expression, 
and changes with the subject of conversation; it 
gains on the beholder the more it is seen, and 
leaves an agreeable impression. I should say 
that melancholy was its prevailing character, as 
I observed that when any observation elicited a 
smile—and they were many, as the conversation 
was gay and playful—it appeared to linger but 
for a moment on his lip, which instantly resumed 
its former expression of seriousness. His whole 
appearance is remarkably gentlemanlike, and he 
owes nothing of this to his toilette, as his coat 
appears to have been many years made, is much 
too large—and all his garments convey’ the idea 
of having been purchased ready-made, so ill do 
they fithim. There is a gaucherie in his move 
ments, which evidently proceeds from the perpe 
tual consciousness of his lameness, that appears 
to haunt him; for he tries to conceal his foot 
when seated, and when walking, has a nervous 
rapidity in his manner. He is very slightly lame, 
and the deformity of his foot is so little remark- 
able, that I am not now aware which foot it is. 
His voice and accent are peculiarly agreeable, 
but effeminate—clear, harmonious, and so dis- 
tinct, that though his general tone in speaking is 
rather low than high, not a word is lost. His 
manners are as unlike my preconceived notions 
of them as is his appearance. I had expected 
to find him a dignified, cold, reserved, and haugh- 
ty person, resembling those mysterious person- 
ages he so loves to paint in his works, and with 
whom he has been so often identified by the 
good-natured world: but nothing ean be more 
different ; for were I to point out the prominent 
defect of Lord Byron, I should say it was flip- 
pancy, and a total want of that natural self-pos- 
session and dignity which ought to characterise 
a man of birth and education. 

Albaro, the village in which the Casa Saluzzo, 
where he lives, is situated, is about a mile and a 
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balf distant from Genoa; it is a fine old chateau, | 
_—— 


an extensive view, and with “pe 


ts, the front looking into a court: | 
yard, and the back into the garden. The room 
in which Lord Byron received us was large, and 
plainly furnished. A small portrait of his daugh- 
ter Ada, with an engraved portrait of himself, 
taken from one of his works, struck my eye. 
Observing that I remarked that of his daughter, 
he. took it down, and seemed much gratified 
when I discovered the strong resemblance it bore , 
tohim. Whilst holding it in his hand, he said, 
«I am told she isclever—I hope not; and, above 
all, I hope she is not poetical; the price paid for 
such advantages, if advantages they be, is such 
as to make me pray that my child may escape 
them.” 





The conversation during our first interview 
was chiefly about our mutual English friends, | 
some of whom he spoke of with kind interest. 
T. Moore, D. Kinnaird, and Mr. E. Ellice were 
among those whom he most distinguished. He | 
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offering her condolence nomenitieinan on 
the death of her child, who stated that she had 
never been more affected than on the event; the 
poor woman, knowing the hollowness of the 
compliment, answered with all the quickness of 
her country, “Sure, then, Ma’am, that is saying 
a great deal, for you were always affected.” 
Lord Byron laughed, and said my apropos was 
very wicked—but I maintained it was very just. 
He spoke much more warmly of Moore’s social 
|attractions as a companion, which he said were 
unrivalled, than of his merits as a poet. 

He offered to be our cicerone in pointing out 
all the pretty drives and rides about Genoa; re- 
commended riding as the only means of seeing 
the country, many of the fine points of view be- 
ing inaccessible, except on horscback; and he 
|praised Genoa on account of the rare advantage 
it possessed of having so few English, either as 
‘inhabitants or birds of passage. 

I was this day again struck by the flippancy 
of his manner of talking of persons for whom 


e 
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expressed himself greatly annoyed by the num-|I know he expresses, nay, for whom I believe he 
ber of travelling English who pestered him with | feels a regard. Something of this must have 


visits, the greater part of whom he had never 
known, or was but slightly aequainted with, 
which obliged him to refuse receiving any but 


shown itself in my manner, for he laughingly 
observed that he was afraid he should lose my 
good opinion by his frankness; but when the fit 


those he particularly wished to see: “ But,” add-|was on him he could not help saying what he 
ed he, smiling, “ they avenge themselves by at-| ‘thought, though he often repented it when too 
tacking me in every sort of way, and there is no | late. 
story too improbable for the craving appetites of | He talked of Mr. » from whom he had 
our slander-loving countrymen.” jones ived a visit the day before, praised his looks, 


Before taking ‘leave, he proposed paying us a) ‘and the insinuating gentleness of his manners, 
visit next day ; and he handed me into the car- | which, he observed, lent a pecular charm to the 
riage with many flattering expressions of the /little tales he repeated: he said that he had given 


pleasure our visit had procured him. him more London scandal than he had heard 
April 2nd.—We had scarcely finished our d¢-|since he left England; observed that he had 
jeuné @ la fourcheite this day when Lord Byron | quite talent enough to render his malice very pi- 
was announced: he sent up two printed cards, | quant and amusing, and that his imitations were 
in an envelope addressed to us, and soon follow-|admirable. “How can his mother do without 
edthem. He appeared still more gay and cheer- ‘him ?” said Byron; “with his espi¢glerie and 
ful than the day before—made various inquiries} malice, he must be an invaluable coadjutor ; and 
about all our mutual friends in England—spoke | Venus without Cupid could not be more deélais- 
of them with ajfectionate interest, mixed with a_/s¢e than Milady without this her legiti- 
badinage in which none of their little defects | mate son.” 
were spared; indeed candour obliges me to own! He said that he had formerly felt very partial 
that their defects seemed to have made deeper to Mr. ; his face was so handsome, and 
impressions on his mind than their good quali- his countenance so ingenuous, that it was impos- 
ties (though he allowed all the latter) by the gusto | ‘sible not to be prepossessed in his favour; added 
with which he entered into them. |to which, one hoped that the son of such a father 
He talked of our mutual friend Moore, and of could never entirely degencrate: he has, how- 
his “ Lalla Rookh,” which, he said, though very ev er, degenerated sadly, but as he is yet young, 
beautiful, had disappointed him—adding, that|he may improve; though, to see a person of his 
Moore would go down to posterity by his Melo-|age and sex so devoted to gossip and scandal, is 
dies, which were all perfect. He said that he rather discouraging to those who are interested 
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had never been so much affected as on hearing | 
Moore sing some of them, particularly “ When 
first I met Thee,” which, he said, made him shed 

tears: “ But,” added he, with a look of archness, 


“it was after I had drunk a certain portion of 


very potent white brandy.” As he laid a pecu- 

liar stress on the word affected, I smiled, and the 

sequel of the white brandy made me smile again: 

he asked me the cause, and I answered that his 

ew, 7 me of the story of a lady 
2 


in his welfare. 

He talked of Lord 3 praised his urba 
nity, his talents, and acquirements; but, above 
all, his sweetness of temper and ,Seod-nature, 
“ Indeed I do lave Lord ” said Byron, 
“though the pity I feel for his domestic thral- 
dom has something in it akin to contempt. Poor 
dear man! he is sadly bullied by Milady; and, 





what is worst of all, half her tyranny is used on 


[the plea of kinducss and taking care of his 





health. Hang such kindness! say I. She is 
certainly the most imperious, dictatorial person 
I know—is always en Reine ; which, by the by, 
in her peculiar position, shows tact, for she sus- 
pects that were she to quit the throne she might 
be driven to the anti-chamber ; however, with all 
her faults, she is not vindictive—as a proof, she 
never extended her favour to me until after the 
little episode respecting her in “English Bards;” 
nay more, I suspect I owe her friendship to it. 
Rogers persuaded me to suppress the passage in 
the other editions. After all, Lady has 
one merit, and a great one in my eyes, which is, 
that in this age of cant and humbug, and in a 
country—I mean our own dear England—where 
the cant of Virtue is the order of the day, she 
has eontrived, without any great semblance of it, 
merely by force of—shall I call it impudence or 
courage ?—not only to get herself into society, 
but absolutely to give the law to her own circle. 
She passes, also, for being clever; this, perhaps 
owing to my dulness, I never discovered, except 
that she has a way, en Reine, of asking ques- 
tions that show some reading. The first dispute 
I ever had with Lady Byron was caused by my 
urging her to visit Lady ; and, what is 
odd enough,” laughing with bitterness, “ our first 
and last difference was caused by two very worth- 
less women.” 

Observing that we appeared surprised at the 
extraordinary frankness, to call it by no harsher 
name, with which he talked of his ci-devant 
friends, he added :—“ Don’t think the worse of 
me for what I have said: the truth is, I have 
witnessed such gross egotism and want of feel- 
ing in Lady , that I cannot resist speak- 
ing my sentiments of her.”—I observed :—* But 
are you not afraid she will hear what you say of 
her ?”—He answered :—“ Were she to hear it, 
she would act the amiable, as she always does to 
those who attack her; while to those who are at- 
tentive, and court her, she is insolent beyond 
bearing.” 

Having sat with us above two hours, and ex- 
pressed his wishes that we might prolong our 
stay at Genoa, he promised to dine with us the 
following Thursday, and took his leave, laugh- 
ingly apologizing for the length of his visit, add- 
ing, that he was such a recluse, and had lived so 
long out of the world, that he had quite forgot- 
ten the usages of it. 

He on all occasions professes a detestation of 
whet he calls cant; says it will banish from Eng- 
land all that is pure and good; and that while 
people are looking after the shadow, they lose the 
stébsiance of goodness; he says, that the best 
mode left for conquering it, is to expose it to ri- 
dicule, the only weapon, added he, that the Eng- 
lish climate cannot rust. He appears to know 
every thing that is going on in England; takes 
a grcat interest in the London gossip; and while 
professing to read no new publications, betrays, 
in various ways, a perfect knowledge of every 
sew work. 

In all his conversations relative to Lady By- 
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ron, and they ave frequent, he declares that he ig 
totally unconscious of the cause of her leayi 

him, but suspects that the ill-natured interposi. 
tion of Mrs. Charlemont led to it. Itisa strange 
business! He declares that he left no means un. 
tried to effect a reconciliation, and always adds 
with bitterness, “ A day will arrive when I shall 
be avenged. I feel that I shall not live long, and 
when the grave has closed over me, what must 
she feel?” All who wish well to Lady Byron 
must desire that she should not survive her hu» 
band, for the all-atoning grave that gives oblivion 
to the errors of the dead, clothes those of the 
living in such sombre colours to their own too 
late awakened feelings, as to render them wretch. 
ed for life, and more than avenges the real, or 
imagined wrongs of those we have lost for ever. 

When Lord Byron was praising the mental 
and personal qualifications of Lady Byron, I 
asked him how all that he now said agreed with 
certain sarcasms supposed to bear a reference to 
her, in his works. He smiled, shook his head, 
and said they were meant to spite and vex her, 
when he was wounded and irritated at her re. 
fusing to receive or answer his letters; that he 
was not sincere in his implied censures, and that 
he was sorry he had written them; but notwith- 
standing this regret, and all his good resolutions 
to avoid similar sins, he might on renewed pro 
vocation recur to the same vengeance, though he 
allowed it was petty and unworthy of him. Lord 
Byron speaks of his sister, Mrs. Leigh, constant 
ly, and always with strong expressions of affee. 
tion; he says she is the most faultless person he 
ever knew, and that she was his only source of 
consolation in his troubles on the separation. 

Byron is a great talker, his flippancy ceases 
in a tete-a-tete, and he becomes scntentious, aban- 
doning himself to the subject and seeming to 
think aloud, though his language has the appear- 
ance of stiffness, and is quite opposed to the tri- 
fling chit-chat that he enters into when in gene- 
ral society. I attribute this to his having lived 
so much alone, as also to the desire he now pro- 
fesses of applying himself to prose writing. He 
affects a sort of Johnsonian tone, likes very much 
to be listened to, and seems to observe the effect 
he produces on his hearer. In mixed society his 
ambition is to appear the man of fashion, he 
adopts a light tone of badinage and persiflage 
that does not sit gracefully on him, but is always 
anxious to turn the subject to his own personal 
affairs, or feelings, which are either lamented 
with an air of melancholy, or dwelt on with 
playful ridicule, according to the humour he hap- 
pens to be in. 

A friend of ours, Colonel M , having 
arrived at Genoa, spent much of his time with 
us. Lord Byron soon discovered this, and be- 
came shy, embarrassed in his manner, and out of 
humour. The first time I had an opportunity 
of speaking to him without witnesses was on 
the road to Nervi, on horseback, when he asked 
me, if I had not observed a great change in him. 





I allowed that I had, and asked him the cause 
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and he told me, that knowing Colonel M———— visible, and though she had great tact in conceal- 
to be a friend of Lady Byron’s, and believing|ing her defeat, and covering a retreat, a tolerable 
him to be an enemy of his, he expected that he| logician must have always discovered the scrapes 


would endeavour to influence us against him, 
and finally succeed in depriving him of our friend- 
ship; and that this was the cause of his altered 
manner. I endeavoured, and at length succeed- 
ed, to convince him that Colonel M was 
too good and honourable a man to do any thing 
spiteful or ill-natured, and that he never spoke ill 
of him: which seemed to gratify him. He told 
me that Colonel M. "s sister was the inti- 
mate and confidential friend of Lady Byron, and 
that through this chaprel I might be of great 
use to him, if I would use my infiuence with 
Colonel M. , to make his sister write to 
Lady Byron for a copy of her portrait, which he 
had long been most anxious to possess. Colonel 
M———,, after much entreaty consented to write 
to his sister on the subject, but on the express 
condition that Lord Byron should specify on pa- 
per his exact wishes; and I wrote to Lord By- 
ron to this effect, to which letter I received the 
following answer. I ought to add, that in con- 
versation I told Lord Byron, that it was reported 
that Lady Byron was in delicate health, and also 
that it was said she was apprehensive that he in- 
tended to claim his daughter, or to interfere in 
her education: he refers to this in the letter which 
I copy.* 

Talking of literary women, Lord Byron said 
that Madame de Stal was certainly the clever- 
est, though not the most agreeable woman he 
had ever known. “She declaimed to you in- 
stead of conversing with you,” said he, “never 
pausing except to take breath; and if during 
that interval a rejoinder was put in, it was evi- 
dent that she did not attend to it, as she resumed 
the thread of her discourse as though it had not 
been interrupted.” ‘This observation from Byron 
was amusing enough, as we had all made nearly 
the same observation on him, with the exception 
that he listened to, and noticed, any answer made 
to his reflections. “ Madame de Staél,” conti- 
nued Byron, “ was very eloquent when her ima- 
gination warmed, (and a very little excited it;) 
her powers of imagination were much stronger 
than her reasoning ones, perhaps owing to their 
being much more frequently exercised ; her lan- 
guage was recondite, but redundant, and though 
always flowery, and often brilliant, there was an 
obscurity that left the impression that she did 
not perfectly understand what she endeavoured 
to render intelligible to others. She was always 
losing herself in philosophical disquisition, and 
once she got entangled in the mazes of the laby- 
rinth of metaphysics; she had no clue by which 
she could guide her path—the imagination that 











she got into. Poor dear Madame de Staél, I 
shall never forget seeing her one day, at table 
with a large party, when the busk (I believe you 
ladies call it) of her corset forced its way through 
the top of the corset, and would not descend 
though pushed by all the foree of both hands of 
the wearer, who became crimson from the ope- 
ration. After fruitless efforts, she turned in de- 
spair to the valet de chambre behind her chair, 
and requested him to draw it out, which could 
only be done by his passing his hand from be- 
hind over her shoulder, and across her chest, 
when, with a desperate effort, he unsheathed the 
busk. Had you seen the faces of some of the 
English ladies of the party, you would have been 
like me, almost convulsed; while Madame re- 
mained perfectly unconscious that she had com- 
mitted any solecism on la décence Anglaise. 
Poor Madame de Staél verified the truth of the 
lines— 

* Qui de son sexe n’a pas l'esprit, 

De son sexe a tout le malheur.’ 


She thought like a man, but alas! she felt like a 
woman}; as witness the episode in her life with 
Monsieur Rocca, which she dared not avow, (I 
mean her marriage with him,) because she was 
more jealous of her reputation as a writer than 
a woman, and the faiblesse de cceur, this alliance 
proved that she had not the courage to affiche. A 
friend of hers, and a compatriot into the bargain, 
whom she believed to be one of the most adoring 
of her worshippers, gave me the following epi- 
grams :— 

SUR LA GROSSESSE DE MADAME DE STAEL. 


‘ Quel esprit! quel talent! quel sublime génie ! 
En elle tout aspire a l’immortalité ; 

Et jusqu’a son hydropisie, 

Rien n’est perdu pour la postérité.’ 


PORTRAIT DE MADAME DE STAEL. 


‘ Armande a pour esprit des momens de délire, 
Armande a pour vertu le mépris des appas : 
Elle craint la railleur que sans cesse elle inspire, 
Elle évite l’amant que ne la cherche pas: 
Puisqu’elle n’a point l’art de cacher son visage, 
Et qu'elle a la fureur de montrer son esprit, 
Il faut la défier de cesser d’étre sage 
Et d’entendre ce qu'elle dit.’ 

“The giving the epigrams to me, a brother of 
the craft of authors, was worthy of a friend, and 


led her into difficulties, could not get her out of| was another proof, if proof were wanting, of these 


them; the want of a mathematical education, 
which might have served as a ballast to steady 
and help her into the port of reason, was always 





advantages :— 


‘ No epigram such pointed satire lends 
As ao the mem'ry of our faithful friends.’ 


I have an exalted opinion of friendship, as you 





* Here follow the letters in Moore’s Journal, 
p- 644—6. 


see. You look incredulous, but you will not only 
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give me credit for being sincere in this opinion, 
but one day arrive at the same conclusion your- 
self. ‘Shake not thy jetty locks at me; ten 
years hence, if we both live so long, you will al- 
low that I am right, though you now think me 
a cynic for saying all this. Madame de Staél,” 
continued Byron, “ had peculiar satisfaction in 
impressing on her auditors the severity of the 
persecution she underwent from Napoleon: a cer- 
tain mode of enraging her, was to appear to 
doubt the extent to which she wished it to be be- 
lieved this had been pushed, as she looked on the 
persecution as a triumphant proof of her literary 
and political importance, which she more than 
insinuated Napoleon feared might subvert his 
Government. This was a weakness, but a com- 
mon one. One half of the clever people of the 
world believe they are hated and persecuted, and 
the other half imagine they are admired and be- 
loved. Both are wrong, and both false conclu- 
sions are produced by vanity, though that vanity 
is the strongest which believes in the hatred and 
persecution, as it implies a belief of extraordina- 
ry superiority to account for it.” 

I could not suppress the smile that Byron’s 
reflections excited, and, with his usual quickness, 
he instantly felt the application I had made of 
them to himself, for he blushed, and half angry, 
and half laughing, said :—* Oh! I see what you 
are smiling at; you think that I have described 
my own case, and proved myself guilty of vani- 
ty.” I allowed that I thought so, as he had a 
thousand times repeated to me, that he was feared 
and detested in England, which I never would 
admit. He tried various arguments to prove to 
me that it was not vanity, but a knowledge of 
the fact, that made him believe himself detested : 
but I, continuing to smile, and look incredulous, 
he got really displeased, and said:—* You have 
such a provoking memory, that you compare 
notes of all one’s different opinions, so that one 
is sure to get into a scrape.” Byron observed, 
that he once told Madame de Staél, that he con- 
sidered her “ Delphine” and “Corinne” as very 
dangerous productions to be put into the hands 
of young women. I asked him how she received 
this piece of candour, and he answered :—* Oh! 
just as all such candid avowals are received—she 
never forgave me for it. She endeavoured to prove 
to me, that, au contraire, the tendencies of both 
her novels were supereminently moral. I begged 
that we might not enter on “ Delphine,” as that 
was hors de question, (she was furious at this,) 
but that all the moral world thought, that her re- 
presenting all the virtuous characters in “Co- 
rinne” as being dull, common-place, and tedious, 
was a most insidious blow aimed at virtue, and 
calculated to throw it into the shade. She was 
so excited and impatient to attempt a refutation, 
that it was only by my volubility I could keep 
her silent. She interrupted me every moment 
by gesticulating, exclaiming :—* Quel idée !” 
* Mon Dieu! * Ecoutez, done! * Vous m’impa- 
tiente y /’—but I continued saying how danger- 
ous it was to inculcate the belief that genius, ta- 
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lent, acquirements, and accomplishments, suey 
as “Corinne” was represented to possess, could not. 
preserve a woman froz becoming a victim to an, 
unrequited passion, and that reason, absence, and 
female pride were unavailing. 

“I told her that “Corinne” would be congj-. 
dered, if not cited, as an excuse for violent passions 
by all young ladies with imagination ezalté, and. 
that she had much to answer for. Had you seen 
her! I now wonder how I had courage to go 
on; but I was in one of my humours, and had 
heard of her commenting on me one day, se 
I determined to pay her off. She told me that 
I, above all people, was the last person that ought 
to talk of morals, as nobody had done more to. 
deteriorate them. I looked innocent, and added, 
I was willing to plead guilty of having some- 
times represented Vice under alluring forms; 
but so it was generally in the world, therefore it 
was necessary to paint it so; but that I never 
represented virtue under the sombre and dis. 
gusting shapes of dulness, severity, and ennui, 
and that I always took care to represent the 
votaries of vice as unhappy themselves, and en- 
tailing unhappiness on those that loved them; so 
that my moral was unexceptionable. She was 
perfectly outrageous, and the more so, as I ap- 
peared calin and in earnest, though I assure you 
it required an effort, as I was ready to laugh 
outright at the idea that J, who was at that 
period considered the most mauvais sujet of the 
day, should give Madame de Staél a lecture on 
morals; and I knew that this added to her rage. 
I also knew she never dared avow that J had 
taken such a liberty. She was, notwithstanding 
her little defects, a fine creature, with great 
talents, and many noble qualities, and had a 
simplicity quite extraordinary, which led her to 
believe every thing people told her, and conse- 
quently to be continually hoaxed, of which I saw 
such: proofs in London. Madame de Staél it 
was ‘who first lent me “ Adolphe,” which you 
like so much: it is very clever, and very affect- 
ing. A friend of hers told me, that she was 
supposed to be the heroine, and I, with my 
aimable franchise, insinuated as much to her, 
which rendered her furious. She proved to me 
how impossible it was that it could be so, which 
I already knew, and complained of the malice 
of the world for supposing it possible.” 

Byron has remarkable penetration in dis- 
covering the charaeters of those around him, and 
he piques himself extremely on it: he also thinks 
he has fathomed the recesses of his own mind; 
but he is mistaken: with much that is little 
(which he suspects) in his character, there is 
much that is great, that he does not give himself 
credit for: his first impulses are always good, 
but his temper, which is impatient, prevents his 
acting on the cool dictates of reason; and it 
appears to me, that in judging himself, Byron 
mistakes temper for character, and takes the 
ebullitions of the first, for the indications of the 
nature of the second. He declares, that in ad- 





dition to his other failings, avarice is now esta- 
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his defects as if in anticipation of 
else exposing them, which he would 
like; as, though he affects the contrary, he 
is jealous of being found fault with, and shows 
in a thousand ways. 

He affects to dislike hearing his works praised 
or referred to; I say affects, because I am sure 
itis not real or natural; as he who loves praise, 
as Byron evidently does, in other things, cannot 
dislike it for that in which he must be conscious 
it is deserved. He refers to his feats in horse- 
manship, shooting at a mark, and swimming, in 
a way that proves he likes to be complimented 
on them; and nothing appears to give him more 
satisfaction than being’ considered a man of fa- 
shion, who had great success in fashionable society 
in London, when he resided there. He is 
peculiarly compassionate to the poor ; I remarked 
that he rarely, in our rides, passed a mendicant 
without giving him charity, which was invariably 
bestowed with gentleness and kindness ; this was 
still more observable if the person was deformed, 
as if he simpathized with the object. 

Byron is very fond of gossiping, and of hear- 
ing what is going on in the London fashionable 
world; his friends keep him au courant, and any 
little scandal amuses him very much. I observed 
this to him one day, and added, that I thought 
his mind had been too great to descend to such 
trifles! he laughed, and said with mock gravity, 
“Don’t you know that the trunk of an elephant 
that can lift the most ponderous weights, dis- 
dains not to take up the most minute? This is 
the case with my great mind, (laughing anew,) 
and you must allow the smile is worthy the sub- 
ject. Jesting apart, I do like a little scandal— 
I believe all English people do. An Italian 
lady, Madame Benzoni, talking to me on the 
prevalence of this taste among my compatriots, 
observed, that when she first knew the English, 
she thought them the most spiteful and ill- 
natured people in the world, from hearing them 
constantly repeating evil of each other ; but having 
seen various amiable traits in their characters, 
she had arrived at the conclusion, that they were 
not naturally mechant; but that living in a 
country like England, where severity of morals 
punishes so heavily any dereliction from propri- 
ety, each individual, to prove personal correct- 
hess, was compelled to attact the sins of his or 
her acquaintance, as it furnished an opportunity 
of expressing their abhorrence by words, instead 
of proving it by actions, which might cause 
some self-denial to themselves. This,” said By- 
ron, “was an ingenious, as well as charitable 
suppostition; and we must all allow that it is 
infinitely more easy to decry and expose the sins 
of others, than to correct our own; and many 
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find the first so agreeable an occupation, that it 


the 
said Byron; “indeed, how can they? for they 
(the Selienb ne dachalenin codeine 


:|natures, following the bent of their inclinations, 


which they do not believe to be wicked; while 
the English, to conceal the indulgence of theirs, 
daily practise hypocrisy, falsehood, and uncharit- 
ableness; so that to one error is added many 
crimes.” Byron had now got on a favourite 
subject, and went on decrying hypocrisy and 
cant, mingling sarcasms and bitter observations 
on the false delicacy of the English. It is 
strange, but true as strange, that he could not, or 
at least did not, distinguish the distinction 
between cause and effect, in this case. The re- 
spect for virtue will always cause spurious imi- 
tations of it to be given; and what he calls hy- 
pocrisy, is but the respect to public opinion that 
induces people, who have not courage to correct 
their errors, at least to endeavour to conceal 
them ; and Cant is the homage that Vice pays to 
Virtue.* We do not value the diamond less, 
because there are so many worthless imitations 
of it, and Goodness loses nothing of her intrinsic 
value because so many wish to be thought to 
possess it. That nation may be considered to 
possess the most virtue, where it is the most 
highly appreciated; and that the least, where it 
is so little understood, that the semblance is not 
even assumed. 

About this period the Duke of Leeds and 
family arrived at Genoa, and passed a day or 
two there, at the same hotel where we were re- 
siding. Shortly after their departure Byron 
came to dine with us, and expressed his mortifi- 
cation at the Duke’s not having called on him, 
were it only out of respect to Mrs. Leigh, who 
was the half-sister of both. This seemed to annoy 
him so much, that I endeavoured to point out 
the inutility of ceremony between people who 
could have no two ideas in common, and ob- 
served, that the géne of finding oneself with 
people of totally different habits and feelings, was 
ill repaid by the respect their civility indicated. 
Byron is a person to be excessively bored by the 
constraint that any change of systems would 
occasion, even for a day; but yet his amour 
propre is wounded by any marks of incivility or 
want of respect he meets with. Poor Byron! 
he is still far from arriving at the philosophy that 
he aims at and thinks he has acquired, when the 
absence or presence of a person who is indif 
ferent to him, whatever his station in life may 
be, can occupy his thoughts for a moment. 

I have observed in Byron a habit of attaching 
importance to trifles, and, vice versa, turning se- 
rious events into ridicule ; he is extremely super- 
stitious, and seems offended with those who can- 
not, or will not, partake this weakness. He has 
frequently touched on this subject, and tauntingly 
observed to me that I must believe myself wiser 
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than him, because I was not superstitious. I 
answered, that the vividness of his imagination, 
which was proved by his works, furnished a suf- 
ficient excuse for his superstition, which was 
caused by an over-excitement of that faculty; 
but that J, not being blessed by the camera lucida 
of imagination, could have no excuse for the 
camera obscura, which I looked on superstition 
to be. This did not, however, content him, and 
I am sure he left me with a lower opinion of my 
faculties than before. To depreciate his anger, 
I observed that nature was so wise and good that 
she gave compensations to all her offspring : that 
as to him she had given the brightest gift, 
genius; so to those whom she had not so distin- 
guished, she gave the less brilliant, but perhaps 
as useful, gift of plain and unsophisticated reason. 
This did not satisfy his amour propre, and he left 
me, evidently displeased at my want of supersti- 
tion. Byron is, I believe, sincere im his belief 
in supernatural appearances; he assumes a 





grave and mysterious air when he talks on the 
subject, which he is fond of doing, and has tole 
me some extraordinary stories relative to Mr.) 
Shelley, who, he assures me, had an implicit be-| 
lief in ghosts. He also told me that Mr. Shelley’s| 
spectre had appeared to a lady, walking in a 
garden, and he seemed to lay great stress on this. 
Though some of the wisest of mankind, as 
witness Johnson, shared this weakness in com- 
mon with Byron! still there is something so 
unusual in our matter-of-fact days in giving way 
to it, that I was at first doubtful that Byron was 
serious in his belief. He is also superstitious 
about days, and other trifling things,—believes 
in lucky and unlucky days—dislikes under- 
taking any thing on a Friday, helping or being) 
helped to salt at table, spilling salt or oil, letting | 
bread fall, and breaking mirrors; in short, he} 
gives way to a thousand fantastical notions, that | 
prove that even l’esprit le plus fort has its weak | 
side. Having declined riding with Byron one 
day, on the plea of going to visit some of the 
Genoese palaces and pictures, it furnished him 
with a subject of attack at our next interview ; 
he declared that he never believed people serious 
in their admiration of pictures, statues, &c. and 
that those who expressed the most admiration 
were “Amatori senza Amore, and Conoscitori 
senza Cognizione.” I replied, that as I had 
never talked to him of pictures, I hoped he 
would give me credit for being sincere in my 
admiration of them: but he was in no humour 
to give one credit for anything on this occasion, 
as he felt that our giving a preference to seeing 
sights when we might have passed the hours 
with him, was not flattering to his vanity. I 
should say that Byron was not either skilled in, 
or an admirer of works of art; he confessed to 
me that very few had excited his attention, and 
that to admire these he had been forced to draw 
on his imagination. Of objects of taste or 
virth he was equally regardless, and antiquities 
had no interest for him ; nay, he carried this so 








far, that he disbelieved the possibility of their 
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exciting interest in any one, and said that they 
merely served as excuses for indulging the vanity 
and ostentation of those who had no other meang 
of exciting attention. Music he liked, 

he was no judge of it: he often dwelt on the 
power of association it possessed, and declared 
that the notes of a well-known air could trang. 
port him to distant scenes and events, presenting 
objects before him with a vividness that quite 
banished the present. Perfumes, he said, pro 
duced the same effect, though less forcibly, and, 
added he with his mocking smile, often make 
me quite sentimental. 

Byron is of a very suspicious nature; he 
dreads imposition on all points, declares that he 
foregoes many things, from the fear of being 
cheated in the purchase, and is afraid to give way 
to the natural impulses of his character, lest he 
should be duped or mocked. This does not in- 
terfere with his charities, which are frequent 
and liberal; but he has got into a habit of caleu- 
lating even his most trifling personal expenses, 
that is often ludicrous, and would in England 
expose him to ridicule. He indulges in a self. 
complacency when talking of his own defects, 
that is amusing; and he is rather fond than re- 
luctant of bringing them into observation. He 
says ‘that money is wisdom, knowledge, and 
power all combined, and that this conviction is 
the only one he has in common with all his 
countrymen. He dwells with great asperity on 
an acquaintance to whom he lent some money, 
and who has not repaid him. 

Byron seems to take a peculiar pleasure in 
ridiculing sentiment and romantic feclings; and 
yet the day after will betray both to an extent 
that appears impossible to be sincere, to those 
who had heard his previous sareasms : that he is 
sincere, is evident, as his eyes fill with tears, 
his voice becomes tremulous, and his whole man- 
ner evinces that he feels what he says. All this 


| appears so inconsistent that it destroys sympathy, 


or if if does not quite do that, it makes one 
angry with oneself for giving way to it for one 
who is never two days of the same way of 
thinking, or at least expressing himself. He 
talks for effect, likes to excite astonishment, and 
certainly destroys in the minds of his auditors 
all confidence in his stability of character. This 
must, I am certain, be felt by all who have lived 
much in his society; and the impression is not 
satisfactory! 

Talking one day of his domestie misfortunes, 
as he always called his separation from Lady 
Byron, he dwelt in a sort of unmanly strain of 
lamentation on it, that all present felt to be un- 
worthy of him; and as the evening before I had 
heard this habitude of his commented on by per- 
sons indifferent about his feelings, who even ridi- 
culed his making it a topic of conversation with 
mere acquaintances, I wrote a few lines in verse, 
expressive of my sentiments, and handed it across 
the table round which we were seated, as he was 
sitting for his portrait. He read them, became 
red and pale by turns, with anger, and threw them 
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down on the table, with an expression of coan-| Where Loch na Garr in snows sublime 


tenance that is not to be forgotten. The follow- 
are the lines, which had nothing to offend, 


Why 


His giant summit rears. 
d my childhood wander forth 


= they did offend him deeply, and he did not|¥rom you, ye regions of the north, 


recover his temper during the rest of his stay. 


With sons of pride to roam ? 


Why did I quit my Highland cave, 


And canst thou bare thy breast to vulgar eyes?| Marr’s dusky heath, and Dee's clear wave, 


And canst thou show the wounds that rankle 


there ? 
Methought in noble hearts that sorrow lies 
Too deep to suffer coarser minds to share. 


The wounds inflicted by the hand we love, 


To seek a Sotheron home? 


'| Hall of my sires! a long farewell— 


Yet why to thee adieu? 


Thy vaults will echo back my knell, 


hy towers my tomb will view; 


(The hand that should have warded off each The faltering tongue, which sung thy fall 


blow 
Are Sere heal'd, as aching hearts can prove, 
But sacred should the stream of sorrow flow. 


If friendship’s pity quell not real grief, 

Can public pity soothe thy woes to sleep? _ 
No! Byron, spurn such vain, such weak relief, 
And if thy tears must fall—in secret weep. 


He never appeared to so little advantage as 


But yet the lyre retains 
And sometimes on Holian Wings, 


And former glories of thy hall, 


Forgets its wonted simple note— 
e strings, 


In dying strains may float. 


Fields, which surround yon rustic cot, 


While yet I linger here 


Adieu ! you are not now forgot, 


To retrospection dear. 


when he talked sentiment: this did not at all|Streamlett along whose rippling surge, 
strike me at first ; on the contrary, it excited a} My youthful limbs were wont to urge 


powerful interest for him ; but when he had vent- 
ed his spleen, sarcasm, and pointed ridicule on 
sentiment, reducing all that is noblest in our na- 
tures to the level of common every-day life, the 


At noontide heat their pliant course ; 


Plunging with ardour from the shore, 
7 springs will lave these limbs no more, 


eprived of active force. 


charm was broken, and it was impossible to sym-| And shall I here forget the scene, 


pathise with him again. He observed something 
of this, and seemed dissatisfied and restless when 
he perceived that he could no longer excite either 


Still nearest to my breast ? 


Rocks rise, and rivers roll between 


The spot which passion blest ; 


Yet Mary, all thy beauties seem 


strong sympathy or astonishment. Notwithstand.| F-), as in love’s bewitching dream, 


ing all these contradictions in this wayward, spoilt 


To me in smiles display’d ; 


child of genius,the impression left on my mind was,| Tj}) slow disease resigns his prey 
that he had both sentiment and romance in his To death the parent of decay, 


nature ; but that, from the love of display and as- 
tonishing, he affected to despise and ridicule thom. 





From the Atheneum. 
THE ADIEU, by Lord Byron. 


Written under the impression that the author would soon die. 


Adieu, thou Hill*! where early joy 

Spread roses o’er my brow; _ 

Where science seeks each loitering boy 

With knowledge to endow. 

Adieu, my youthful friends or foes, 
Partners of former bliss or woes ; 

No more through Ida’s path we stray ; 
Soon must I share the gloomy cell, 
Whose ever slumbering inmates dwell 

Unconscious of the day. 


Adieu, ye hoary Regal Fanes, 

Ye spires of Granta’s vale, ; 
Where Learning robed in sable reigns, 

And ——— pale. 

Ye comrades of the jovial hour, 
Ye tenants of the classic bower, 

On Cama’s verdant margin placed, 
Adieu! while memory still is mine. 
For, offerings on Oblivion's shrine, 

These scenes must be effaced. 


Adieu, ye mountains of the clime, 
Where grew my youthful years ; 








* Harrow. 


Thine image cannot fade. 


And thou my Friend,§ whose gentle love 


Yet thrills my bosom’s chords, 


How much thy friendship was above 


Description’s power of words ! 


Still near my breast thy gift I wear, 


Which sparkled once with Feeling’s tear, 
Of love the pure, the sacred gem ; 


Our souls were equal and our lot, 


In that dear moment, quite forgot, 
Let pride alone condemn! 


All, all is dark and cheerless now ! 


No smile of Love's deceit 
Can warm my veins with wonted glow, 
Can bid Life’s pulses beat : 
Not e’en the hope of future fame 
Can wake my faint exhausted frame, 
Or crown with fancied wreathes my head. 
Mine is a short inglorious race— 
To humble in the dust my face, 
And mingle with the dead. 


Oh Fame! thou goddess of my heart : 
On him who gains thy praise, 

Pointless must fall the ’s dart, 
Consumed in glory’s Sinse ; 

But me she beckons from the earth, 

My name obscure, unmarked my birth, 





The river Grete, at Southwell. 
Mi Duff. 


§ Eddlestone, the Cambridge chorister. 
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My life a short and vulgar dream : 
Lost in the dull, ignoble crowd 
= recline within a shroud, 
y in Lethe’s stream. 


When I repose beneath the sod, 

Unheeded in the clay, 

Where once my playful footsteps trod, 

Where now my head must lay; 
The meed of pity will be shed 
In dew-drops o’er my narrow bed, 

By nightly skies and storms alone ; 
No mortal eye will deign to steep 
With tears the dark sepulcral deep 

Which hides a name unknown. 


Forget this world my restless sprite, 
urn, turn thy —— to heaven ; 
There must thou soon direct thy flight, 
If errors are forgiven. 
To bigots and to sects unknown, 
Bow down beneath the Almighty’s Throne ; 
To him address thy trembling prayer : 
He who is merciful and just, 
Will not reject a child of dust, 
Although his meanest care. 


Father of light ! to Thee I call, 
My soul 1s dark within : 
Thou, who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert the death of sin. 
Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calm’st the elemental war, 
Whose mantle is yon boundless sky, 
My thoughts, my words, my crimes Rraive; 
And, since I soon must cease to live, 
Instruct me how to die. 
1807. [Now first published.] 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
OUR COMMON MOTHER. 


When art thou fairest, Nature ? When her 
hood 


Pale Twilight dons, and o’erthe quiet vale 
Fares forth, to hear within the silent wood 
The = story of the nightingale ; 
And, in the dim and drowsy light of eve, 
The spider loves its subtle snare to weave. 


Or art thou fairest in the morning hour, 
When daylight dances on the daisied lea ; 
And birds sing forth their matins from the 
bower, 
And blossom-banners float from every tree: 
When sunshine sparkles from the stream, and 


The jocund earth seems one bright festal hall? 


“— art ever fair! in every mood, 
rough every season and at every hour! 
’Tis but “s heart where sinful thoughts in- 
trude 
That doubts thy beauty and rejects thy 


power: 
Why—why should evil mingle with our blood, 
Since only they are happy who are good? 





Our Common Mother.—Lilerary Intelligence. 


Thine is a 
Line, | 

lore ; 

Wisdom more pure than sage could ever 


teach 
And all philosophy’s divinest store ; 


Rich lessons rise where’er thy tracks are trod, 
The book of Nature is the book of God. 


lorious volume, Nature ! each 
, and page are filled with living 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The lovers of adventure in strange and romantic sitya- 
tions, far from the busy haunts of men, are about to be 
gratified by the Narrative of Captain Skioner’s “ Exeur- 
sions in India.” The author, we understand, 
from Calcutta through the Sunderbunds to Dinapore, via- 
ited the once famous city of Delhi, Meerut, and other 
places ; and, crossing the Himalaya Mountains, arrived at 
the sources of the Jumna and theGanges. His voyage of 
1200 miles up the latter river in small boats was attended 
with considerable loss of life. 

‘The “ Private Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion.” 

The scene of the forthcoming novel, called “ Fortune 
Hunting,” is said to be chiefly at Leamington, and the 
work will present, we understand, a picture of the ruses 

opted at fashionable watering-places by needy adven- 
turers on the look-out for women of property. 

Mr. Thomas Arnold is about to publish, under the titl 
of ** Dramatic Stories,” a series of stories of various coun- 
tries, which are likely to prove unusually attractive. The 
scene of the principal tale (Godwin and Goda) is laid at 
that period of our history, when the Saxons were involved 
in the most obstinate and bloody struggles with their 
Danishinvaders.— Alberic the Godless,” * The Impostor,” 
and “ Schelmkind,” severally said to be German romaness 
of extraordinary merit.—* Leonessa,” an Italian tale, 
“ Life in Death,” and “The Conscript and his Dog,” 
both French stories, are, we have heard, the titles of the 
remaining stories in Mr. Arnold’s volumes. 

“ The Prairie,” by the American Novelist, corrected by 
its Author, is now added to his other productions already 
published in “The Standard Novels.” In the present 
work the reader beholds not, as in “ The Pilot,” the ma- 
jestic ocean spread out before him ; nor does it present the 
immeasurable shade of deep and trackless forests, nor the 
quiet of mountains untrodden by human foot-steps, asin 
“ The Pioneers,” but interminable meadows, covered by 
long grass, sublime from their magnitude and their remote- 
ness from human habitations. Yet even the level wilds 
become interesting from the power with which they are de 
lineated. A single rock which may serve for an encamp- 
ment--a little hollow, marked only by a stunted tree—a 
small grove of tangled underwood, (ali scenes of the most 
striking events in the tale) stand out in bold — 
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hold a place in the as 
have visited on some long-past journey. 

“ Fifteen Months’ Pilgrimage through untrodden trects 
of Khuzistan and Persia, in a Journey from India.” By 
J. H. Stocqueler, Esq. 

“].ives of Eminent Missionaries.” By J. Carne, Esq. 
Author of “ Letters from the East:” forming Vol. VL. of 
the Select Library. 

The third and fourth volumes, which complete the work 
of the English translation of Madame Junot’s Memoirs, 
will appear in the course of the present month. 

The Life and Times of Isaac Watts, D. D.” with no- 
tices of his Contemporaries. By the Rev. T. Milner, A.M. 
Author of the “ History of the Seven Churches of Asia.” 

“ The East Indian Sketch-book,” by a Lady; who in- 
tends to give some very amusing pictures of Anglo-Indi 
Life, as it at present exists in ‘Bombay and Madrass, may 
be very shortly expected. 

“The Christian Warfare Mlustrated,” by the Rev Re 
bert Vaughan, Author of the “ Life and Opinions of Wye- 
liffe,” &c. 

“ Memoirs of Captain Heywood,” Midshipman on board 
the Bounty at the time of the Mutiny. 

“ History of Chalemagne.” By G. P. R. James, Esq. 











